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HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist-—Instruction. 
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THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


LILLIE [ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Diploma Scholarships 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS 
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WALTER HENRY “HALL, 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


New York. 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 
Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street. New York. 


THE BELLINGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 


For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education o! 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


GEO. J M. AG E R, 


Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice 


Training, Choral Director. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 


Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 





7or Piano, Voice Culture and Theory. Theo ry 


Leading Members of the Faculty | , taught by mail. Director, Franz Bellinger. 
DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLER, | Choral and Orchestral Conductor 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, W F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Cala AARUP 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Lot is SCHMIDT 


| Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 


Muse. EUGENIE PAPPEN HEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, | 
Broadway and 52d Street. New York. | 


NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


CARL BERN SHARD, 


Bass-Baritone— Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Azs voice as well as fhose of his 
pupils.”"—Georg Henschel. 


ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address : 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York 
| LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert | LUIGI ve Violinist 
> il . 
ve aeet Hall, 11, ‘N York. | Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
senway - wet: Bona Pittsburg, Pa. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN 
Master of Singing. 





HOWARD E BROCKWAY, 


Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Pian 
and Song Interpretation : ‘ " 
Studio : 817 “818 C arnegie | Hail. New York. Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York 


Mrs. HARC SOURT BULL, J. HARRY W HEELER, 
Pianist. Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Pianoforte Instruction Voices educated strictly tn the /talian school 
113 West Sth Street. New York Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
‘ é Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. / 
cane. - Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York 


J. JEROME HAYES, PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Vocal Instruction, is : 
Violinist—Instruction, 





Will resume teaching October 3 at 
196 Fifth Avent _— MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city 
> Fifth Ave 1e, Ne ork 
FRANK SEALY Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 
é Ne v7) » 


: . , : : Vocal Teacher 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. , ‘ wa _ 
Co aie oboe t I Mears ay “ta 7‘ — Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
. tion—Piano:. Voice. hoary. es Signor Vannuccini West 57th St., New York 


Room 10, 9 East 17th St.. New York. FREDERIC REDDALL, 
WM. H. PONTIUS Voice Production and Art of Singing. 


Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


- GEORGE SWEET, 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 487 5th Avenue, New York 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
RALPH DAYTON HAUSRATH, 


Dubuque, Ia. Studi« 
Voice and Artistic ve eonntmanenea 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Mr. anp Mrs CONRAD WIRTZ, Concert Pianist ard Teacher. 
Piano School, 21% 7th avenue, New York Permanent address: Chickering Hall 
Piano: Harmony and Theory Studio : 65 West 115th Street, New York 
Circulars on apt atior 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 
Contralto. 
als.— Vocal Instruction 


PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 
Conduc tor rand Composer, 
(Pupil of A Ru binstein and of Rimsky-Korsako Oratorio, Concert, Rec 
Studio: 10 Ez ast Sever 










th Street Carnegie Hall. New \ 













Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York ae 
‘ LAURA WALLEN, 
MAY BROWN, sb eae : 
VIOLINIST Paris e Viardct, Jacques Bouhy 
E. A. Pratt, Manager, 1133 Broadway, St. Jam Oratories, Conc » Mi usicals 
Building A limited number of | upil ls wi . | be re ceived * 
Personal address: 121 West T7ist St., New York Studio: 17 West 26th Street, New York 
THE /) Prospective Piano Students are cordially invited ( Mrs 


to investigate the merits of the Virgil Piano School. 

The Virgil method is no more an experiment, but A. K. 

is an acknowledged and confirmed factor in the 

acquiring of pianistic skill. £ £22222 2425 8 VIRGIL, 

SCHOOL, Only the very best exponents of the method em- DIRECTOR. 

29 WEST ployed. FALL TERM commenced September 26,’08. - 
15th ST., J see 

NEW YORK, Catalogues Sent Free Upon Application. yi 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, assisted by the most artistic and com- 
: petent faculty 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 
VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Canada.) EDWARD FISHER, Musicat DirecToR 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with | rinity University. 


VIRGIL 
PIANO 




















Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 
Music, Elocution, Languages. 
School of Elocution, Able Faculty. CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


PHono-RyTHMIC METHOD FOR Frncu Pro- 


| Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH Str., New York. 


Attendance 922 last season. | 


1489 Broadway, New York. 


BEYER-HANE 
| Cellist. 
For terms, dates, etc , address Henry Wolfsohn's 
Musica] Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
\ York 


VICTOR CLODIC ), 
Of the T héAtre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 59th Street, New York 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN 
Violinist, Conductor, Composer. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Piano and Voice. 


Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


179 East 64th Street, New York 
Ws. M. SEMNACHER, Director 








Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other i ents; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position armony in class free to pupils 


Dr. R. H. PETERS, 
Tuition by Correspondence in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, &c. 
For particulars and terms address 
Dr. R. H. PETERS, Spartanburg. S. C 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church 
Studios: 136 fth Avenue, New York City 

‘The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J 
Mondays and Thursdays 


PAUL WIALLARD, Tenor 





Officer d’Avadémie of France; member of the 
Facuity of Arts of Laval University. Concertsand 
usicales Ve ulture Lyric declamation 


lramatic action, ‘tact ial expression. French and 
English repertoires. Letters of recommendation 
and indorsement from the National Conservatory 
of Paris, A. Thomas, Gounod, Massenet, Reyer 
7auré, Tscha kowsky, Jean de Reszké, Plancon 
and P aderewski, &c. “The Parker,” 123 West 39th 
st.;also Tuesdays and Fridays, 303 Carnegie Hall 








Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE LECTRURS FOIS 
QUE L'ATTENTION DES CTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi 
cian Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augestio 


PAUL LHERIE, 
} The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique Italian Opera Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENRI Martin, PARIS 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste 


Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
CHEF DE CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 









Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre 
Professeur de Répertoire 
9 rue Demours, Par: 

































































P. MARCEL, 


Professeur de Chant 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres 


FPRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, L fhe t. 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publigt 1€ 
De l'Opéra, Paris 
Creatrice of Tannhduser and !'Africaine 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian 
vecialty made of correct emission of the voice 
oil its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne 
(PARC MONCEAU), 4 rue Fortuny. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
3898 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise ing. 
13 rue Washi oc aris 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amaterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
17 Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Caste 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison- Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Pars. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

30 rue St. Petersbourg. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 








FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
CONCERT SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria 

VON DER HEYpsTR. 4, BERLIN, W 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST 


Address, 21 Leopold street. Munict 










ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noilendorf-Piatz No. 6. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 
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2. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 

















STERLING =2%es 


High Standard of Construction. 
<?DERBY, CONN. 
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FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, | 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty 
= Address: 30 East 23d Street, New York. 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. 


poices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture, 
18 East 17th Street, New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and | 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12 Residence : 344 Gramercy Park 


Good 





SAMUEL B MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture 


Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
sneciaity Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue. New York 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 
Soprano. 
Pupil of De!le-Sedie. } 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address: 28 East 23d Street, New York. 











Opera and Concert. 


TOBIAS WESTLIN, 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 
Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: 138 West 91st Street, New York 


ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Instruction. 36 West 116th Street, New York. 


With the New York College of Music. 


JOS. POKLOP RENALD, 
TENOR. 
Open for engagements. 
191 Lexington avenue, New York. 
FELIX JAEGER, 
Cond uctor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 112 Kast 18th Street New Vork 


Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 390 Sackett Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 





327 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Boston. 
KATHERINE RICKER, 


Contralto. 


Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston. 


Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


ee 














CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston 





Mr. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 


Basso Cantante, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass.., 
2 King Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield. Mass 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


Mur. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street. : Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, ery and Composition 
rench School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Steinert, Hall, 
Boston. 





Pupil of 
Delle Sedie, Paris. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Boston. 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
CARL FPAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 


Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 








PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 





The work of the school was estab 
lished by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL. Address 
Virgil Clavier School, of Poston, 

H. S. WILDER, Director, 
Boston, Mass 





355 Boylston St., 


Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 
162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford. Boston 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piane, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 





H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont Street, Boston. 
KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 
Vocal Teacher, 


Pierce Building, Copley quare, Boston, Mass 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Cop ey Square, Boston, Mass 








Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
‘TTENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
eae Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
ork City 





CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 
Soprano—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 


Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 
Vocal Teacher, 
311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 





BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
42 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 





NEW YORK—Continued. 





F. DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Representative of the Galinparischeve system ot 
Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical Stenog- 
raphy 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
48 Lefferts Place Brookly, N. ¥ 


EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction. 


138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 98d St., or Steinway Hall. 
New York City. 





London, England 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
& Elgin Avenue Lendes. w 








Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the 4ésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CHARLES W. SINKINS’ 


Concert Agency, 


63 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams— SINKINS LONDON.” 


German Representative 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W**, Winterfeldt-Strasse 11 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by ‘joa of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Sesmmponytag, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Chorat Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
rizes, &c., given. 
‘ees from £1 118. 64. to £4 148. 64. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedic 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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= times, been engaged to appear with Mr. Torrington’s chor It was a most satisfactory concert How 1 be deserves special mention 
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rlin uses, will be read with interest: Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Car- otherwise when artists like Trebelli, Musin and Campa- play it and some of 
the ter, Madame Valda, Lilli Lehmann, Miss Huntingdon, nari sang and played and did their best to please the pub- in 
ged Mrs. Gertrude Luther, Madame Juch, Lillian Blauvelt, lic? In addition to this, Mrs. Harvey, who made her ini- 

Madame Musin, Mrs. Granger Dow, Miss Hortense Pierse tial appearance, scored a success. This lady hi sym \mong ot 


(sopranos) ; Madame Alves, Mrs. Buckley Hill, Madame pathetic, pleasing and powerful voice. With training she Mrs. Crowley pr 
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Miss Hilda Davis (violinist), Mrs. Harvey (of London), 
Miss Field (pianist), sister of Harry M. Field, of 


Germany. 


and 


laydon Crowley is a coloratura soprano who re- 
ceived her early education in Montreal. At the Ville Marie 
Convent Mrs. Crowley won the gold medal in her gradua- 
tion year In London, England, she studied vocal culture 
for two years, and later she became a pupil of Elliott Has- 


Mary |} 


lem. Last year she was soloist at the McGill University 
concert, in Montreal, and closed her season in Detroit with 
the Symphony Orchestra of that city. This season she 


made her initial appearance at the civic employees’ concert 


in Massey Hall, and she is making numerous other engage- 


ments 
WINNIPEG 

[ue Musicat Courter Winnipeg correspondent (Mrs. 
Peter) sends the following account of the reappearance 
in that city of Mr. and Mrs. Holmes Cowper 

For some time past we have been anticipating with 
pleasurable interest the return to Winnipeg of Mr. Holmes 
Cowper, who left here some three years ago with the in- 
tention of cultivating his fine tenor voice. Last week’s 


concerts were a gratifying indication that the time has not 
Mr. returns with his beautiful 
lyric voice perfectly trained. 

Previous to their departure from Winnipeg Mrs. Cowper 
Grace Church, Mr. 


Cooper at that time being a member of the choir, so it seemed 


been wasted, for Cowper 


tenor 
organist of 


occupied the position of 


nly natural that this building should be the first in which 
the Winnipeg should again hear the sweet notes 
of the returning The acoustic properties of Grace 
Church are by no means what they should be, and as the 
organ (owing to alterations being made to the foundation of 
the church) was very much out of order, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowper appeared at a great disadvantage. That they scored 
a success under such trying circumstances is therefore the 


people of 
artists. 


more gratifying. 

Mr. Cowper’s program numbers were well chosen, and 
showed by their variety that the singer is equally at home 
with opera, oratorio and love ballad. 

Mr. Cowper’s singing will appeal more directly to the 
trained musician than to the ordinary habitué of the con- 


cert hall, for while the musician will admire the perfect 
phrasing, careful expression and characteristic ease with 
which Mr. Cowper uses his voice, the uneducated listener 


will be disappointed with the lack of warmth and absence of 
dramatic 
Mr 


in a scholastic manner, but his singing is somewhat devoid 


power. 


Cowper possesses a beautiful voice, which he uses 


of magnetism and musical temperament. 


Jensen’s “Murmuring Breezes” was exquisitely sung, as 
was also Balfe’s ‘Come Into the Garden, Maud.” The ora- 
torio selections were beautiful. A more perfect rendering 
of the recitative, “Comfort Ye,” with the following ex- 
quisite aria, “Every Valley,” would be difficult to imagine. 

Mr. Cowper unquestionably owes a great deal of his suc- 


cess to his gifted wife, who is well known to Winnipeg au- 
as a sympathetic and careful accompanist, a skillful 


diences 


organist and an all round musician. Four of the numbers 
on each of the programs were well chosen organ solos, and 
notwithstanding the disadvantages under which Mrs. 
Cowper labored, they were rendered in a careful and brill- 
iant manner. 

The concert on Thursday, October 20, 
traction to offer its audience, as it was on 
that Miss Edith Maryon Wilson made her début on the 
concert stage. 

The fact that Miss Wilson studied in San Francisco with 
Mme. Julie Rosewald, and until quite recently in New 
York with George Sweet, is’a guarantee that she pos- 
sesses a fine method. Miss Wilson’s voice is an exception- 
ally sweet and pure soprano, her upper notes being as clears 
as a bell, while the voice throughout its entire range pos- 
sesses a delightful liquid quality. With a thoroughly musi 
cal temperament, with feeling, color and emotion in her in- 
terpretation, Miss Wilson is rich in artistic qualities. Her 
number of the etnee-Compes concert, “O Divine Redeem 
er,” was sung in a pure, reverential style, and in response to 
an encore the beautiful “Prayer,” by Tosti, was given. 

Like Mr. Cowper, Miss Wilson was very much handi- 
capped by the wretched condition of the organ, and being 
naturally exceedingly nervous at this her first appearance 
as a professional singer, she did not seem to do herself the 
justice her friends would expect. 


* * * 


had another at- 
this occasion 


‘The Brownies in Fairyland” will be the crowning at- 
traction in this city for the remainder of the week. This 
is the first time Palmer Cox’s musical play, as it is being 
called, has been heard in this country. The chorus of 150 
children’s voices has been trained by A. T. Cringan. 

i he 

The Earl and Countess of Aberdeen arrived in Toronto 
last evening, paying a farewell visit prior 
to their return to Scotland. The festival of the Brownies 
is under the patronage of the Governor-General and the 
Countess of Aberdeen, both of whom are very fond of 
It is a matter of regret that they are about to leave 

May HAMILTON. 


where they are 


music. 
Canada. 


Abertus Shelley, the Violinist. 


Adelina Patti wrote of Albertus Shelley when he was 
only eleven years old: 

Your playing delighted me greatly. You are a little 
marvel. eep on in the way you are going and there will 
be no doubt of your success. ADELINA Patt! 

The promise of his early years has been kept, and now, 
study and concert playing 
finished violinist. 


after a period of seven years’ 
this young artist is a 
Paris he 


abroad, most 
Among fifty 
medal, and he also possesses many valuable tokens of appre 
ciation, from the nobility, including Lord and Lady Duffer- 
in, and others. He played some years ago for President 
and Mrs. Harrison, when Mrs. Harrison presented him 
with a double wish-bone in gold, set with diamonds. 
Baron de Blowitz, the world-famous Paris correspondent 
of the Times, engaged him to play for his guests. Since 


violinists in was awarded a gold 
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concerts, such 


Association, College of 


his return he has played in many notable 
as the Music National 
Music Hotel Windsor, with Dr. Hanchett, in 
Brooklyn (Analytical Recital), North Brattleboro, Phila 
delphia, and other cities. Last Saturday he played for th 


Normal College, 


Teachers’ 


concerts, 


Associated Alumni of the at their annual 


fall reunion, and at Hausrath’s concert in Harlem. 
A Song Recital. 

There will be a song recital this evening at the residence 
of Mrs. Louis Ulmann, No. 254 West Eighty-ninth street 
New York, by Miss Jennie Callaway, a talented pupil of 
F. X. Arens. The program is: 

Thou’rt Like Unto a Lovely Flower.. . Smith 
J. eee Hervey 
The Bluebell. peadhens MacDowell 
The Sw allows........... , .Cowen 
Aria, Romance from Paul et V irginia San . Massé 


‘Ne wcombe 
Coenen 


Dainty Little Love 


Spring Song. 


Mr. Arens will play the accompaniments 
Lillie d’Angelo Bergh’s Return. 
rhis successful teacher and singer has returned to New 
York and resumed work at her studio, at the Albany. Her 


at the Executive Mansion, in Springfield, lil., was 
highly praised by the newspapers of St. Louis and Chicago 
The 


preciative notice: 


lecture 


Springfield, gave her the subjoined ap 


Journal, of 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Governor John R. Tanner, 
an enjoyable special meeting of the musical department oi 














the Woman’s Club was held yesterday morning at the Ex 
ecutive Mansion. The meeting was called by the chairman 
of the department, Miss Katherine Palmer, who had se 
cured the consent of Miss Lillie d Angelo Bergh, ol 
New York, to address the meeting. Miss Bergh is a 
renowned vocal artist and teacher, and the large gathering 
was well repaid for their pains, as Miss Bergh enter 
tained her auditors for over an hour with tructive 
discourse. Her talk was simple and direct given 
with charming personality 

Miss Bergh noted instances of cities wherein there 
was no musical culture, but which afterward became musi 
cal centres. To illustrate this she t New York as an 
example, and showed how been developed into a 
musical city The speaker that any city could be 
cultured along the same line with a little tivity among 
its lovers of music 

Miss De Bergh gave a comprehensive review of musica 
culture in the home and advocated the ganization oj 
small choruses. These, she said, would lead to larger 
ones, until finally general choruses would be organized, ré 
sulting in big musical festivals which would attract grea 
artists and give opportunity for the study of the work + 
the great masters. The speaker aptly showed the refining 
influence of musical culture and said that those who did 
not study music missed one of the entials in culture At 

Jusion of the address a social hour was enjoyed 
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WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


Organist, 


Care of Chicago Orchestra, Auditorium 
SIDNEY P. BIDEN, 
Zaritone Soloist, 
Oratorio, Concert, Reci tal ; 
<imball Hall, Chicago. 


CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Under the 
Exclusive 
Management of 


Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT — 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Genevieve Clark Wilson, Soprano, 
Christine Nielson Dreier, Contralto. 
Mes. Clara Murray, Harpist. 

Frank King Clark, Basso. 


Bruno Steindel, Cellist. 
Glen P. Hall, Tenor. 

Allen H. Spencer, Pianist. 
Marian Carpenter, Violinist 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 


opment ; 
| | enetiont epoch. 


| Mr. anv Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG 
Lecture recitals on Opera, Its Origin and Devel- 
illustrated by vocal examples from the 


67 Kimball Hall Chicago, Il. 
- | Hyde Park Hotel, 





THE ART OF SINGING. 
34 Monroe St., cnet caecae i. 


| JEANNETTE DURNO, 


Concert Pianist. 
| Three years with Leschetizky. 
Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


KATHARINE SPEAR GORNELL, 
e ¢ © CONTRALTO. « « © 


Chicago, Hl. 





Teacher. 
Management 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball! Building, 243 Wabash Avenuc, Chicago. 


HARRIS CONCERT. ir JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. . 
ORGANIST. | ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
re eric ar erry, Catalogue mailed free. ADOLPH WEIDiG, Composition, and thirty other 

HN J. HATTSTAEDT, ALLEN H. SPENCER superior instructors sa: 

cute oulamns MURDOUGH, Piano; KARLETON HACK- Z 4 \ GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano 

me on 
Fang TENOR ETT, NOYES B. MINER, RAGNA LINNE; WILHELM VILIM TRIO:4 JOSEPH VILIM, Violin 
Wabash Ave., , MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JOSEPH VILIM, Violin; JOHN KALAS, 'Ce lo 
CHICAGO | la EET same | Steinway Hall Chicago, III 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 
e , , 





JAN VAN OORDT, 





HERMAN L. WALKER, 


Pupil of Shakespere and Sbriglia 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
‘THEORIST, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago 
**Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 


Author of 
**Complete Musical Analysis,’ 


VIOLINIST. Sueno pemee* sen os = “ Music as a Language,” &c., & 
N RT COO® ° r Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
iti tala 7 ~", ee rg gg + GOTTSCHAL K LYRIC SCH(¢ OL, Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 


Fine Arts Bullding, CHICAGO. 





SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. 


Incorporated. 


GASTON GOTTSCHALK, 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director, Steinway Hall, Chicago, ——_—------ 


Special inducements are offered to beginners, who may be assured when commencing their 
studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their progress will be steady 
Mr. Sherwood's methods of technic, touch, phrasing, interpretation, etc., which have 
ctus. 

INS, Secretary and Manager. 


and certain. 
produced wonderful results, are exclusively — Send for pros 
WALTON PER 


SIXTEENTH YEAR. 
1896-1897. 


Mrs. 





THE STUDIO TRIO 


Management . 


Mrs, NETTIE R. JONES, 
Miss MARION CARPENTER, Violin 


- Mrs. Geo. B. Carpenter, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. | 


Piano. FOR THE 
HicHEeR ArT OF PIANO 


297 Indiana Street, 


Mr. DAY WILLIAMS, ‘Cello. 


Musical and Dramatic Art. 
Director. 
Kimball Hall, Ch.cago 


REGINA WATSON’S 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
' 


of Interpretation. 


THOMAS TAYLOR DRILL, 


Basso—Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
Vocal Instructor 


Studio: No. 57 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


WALTER SPRY, 
Director of Conscrvatory of Masic, 


weze= QUINCY, ILL. 


Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 


SCHOOL 


PLAYING. 
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Music in Leipsic. 

LEIPsic, October 15, 1808 
HE Liszt Verein opened the concert season with a 
program made up of living German composers. 
Richard Strauss conducted, but there was, strangely 
enough, no work of his on the program. Rheinberger’s 
overture to the “Taming of the Shrew” seemed rather 
mild in explaining its title, for varied emotions were cer 
tainly not expressed, though the score is based on broad 
lines. Rudorff, of Berlin, conducted his set of variations 
on an original theme, and the veteran Carl Reinecke his 
piano concerto in C major, with Fritz von Bose as 
soloist, all receiving a warm reception. There were many 
songs of unequal merit, and sung in good style by Char- 

lotte Huhn, of Dresden. 

* * * 

Ihe first Gewandhaus concert brought a rousing per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Eroica” under Nikisch, and if 
he has been accused with some degree of justice of fixing 
his own tempo against metronomic directions, there was 
a glowing and vital swing which was never in evidence 
under his predecessor. Brahms D major symphony at 
the second concert was likewise a great periormance 
Marcella Sembrich was soloist in the first concert, and 
sang arias by Mozart and Bellini, and both in Italian 
Ihis raised the ire of “unser Deutsche sprache”’ critics. 

Stentor is not a factor in Sembrich’s line, and that de 
lightful mellowness and clear enunciation was a positive 
relief after the shouting during last week’s Wagner cycle 
Felix Berber played Mendelssohn's violin concerto in ex 
cellent style, but was more in his element in Bach’s Cha 
conne, which, being played often and late in this town, 
seems a bit too much of a good thing 

. ~ - 

Ihe second Liszt Verein was devoted to “Kammermu 
sik,” and performed by the Halir Quartet, of Berlin. Two 
novelties were on the program, the first of which, a 
string quartet of Weingartner, is very interesting, but ur 
equal, for the composer aims at new combinations tor the 
four instruments, though not always with success. The 


work is in D minor and in four movements, the third of 


which, marked Allegro molto, being the most effective 


having as the second subject an original and striking ex 
ample of the Musette form 


The violoncello sonata by George Schumann was finely 
played by Herr Dechert, with the composer at the pian 
and is an original and noble work, though it will not bs 
played much, owing to its seriousness and difficulty 
Halir and his associates contributed much to the evening's 
success, but winding up the concert with Beethoven's op 
132 was hardly a judicious choice, for those last quartets 
are very difficult to understand and many of the audience 
were perceptibly fatigued 

* * * 

[he Philharmonic is again in the field and was notable 
for an excellent performance of Beethoven’s second sym 
phony, Wagner’s ““Kaisermarsch” and a new symphoni 
poem by Hallén, which is interesting but too lengthy 


Rubinstein t which everybody w n y yes. Cer 

tainly he is a great virtuoso, but this concerto, “Fruhlings . — ae, 
— : “ : f ~ 

nacht,” of Schumann-Liszt; Allegro de Concert, oi Chopin, {c= fa} 
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and having no point of climax seemed monotonous in success of “Bei Sedan” was due in a large measure to 


spite of very tasteful and well sounding instrumentation. feeling in the Fatherland during the anniversary of that bar 
Frau Schumann-Heink was the singer and achieved, as_ tle, and not so much its musical worth 


usual, a success. She is certainly a dramatic contralto of 








the first rank and her reception in America will be watched Ferdinand Schafer is one of the most talented of th 
with interest. Hans Winderstein will conduct all these younger viol ts here, and his work as the viola player 
concerts in addition to his justly popular Sunday programs. ; sus Ouarte 1 recent performance of 
* * violin concerto has brought him ingo fa 
Harry Field gives a piano recital in the Singakademie, and there should be room for him as con 
Berlin, on Tuesday next, October 25 ertmaster somewhere in the States. He is also a good 
conductor 

Adrienne Osborne announces a song recital on November as rey ae , 

gives a recital to-nign ut a in application tor 


2, assisted by Arthur Nikisch and Edith Robinson . 
’ tickets was not responded to I cannot attend 





* * 
> . . 

Spinelli’s ““A Basso Porto” was not a great success and ae dh hee Bi el iia lial ltl “ 

has to al! appearances been already shelved <i ae Soe apenas a Ae, wae 

melodramatic music by Richard Strauss, and declaimed 

- Lurpasc, October 28, 1988 by Ex Possart, of Munich, was the interesting program 

HE third Gewandhaus concert brought for the first Unfortunately I could not attend, but from what the press 

i 3 time Richard Strauss’ great symphonic poem “Don ind personal acquaint = have said oo have 

Juan.” After hearing this work, aiter a lapse of two years, been a success, and Richard nhaieaner who presided at the 
the impression is strengthened that Strauss aims at giving P!#™ ; n for a good share of the - 

a very modern human picture of Lenaus’ poem, which | Arno H . is been — musical life 

appeared on the title page How tar he suc ner on 7 _— Der Of years as d then not considered good 

ceeds in this is limited to wh can and cannot de- S"0U8 Dy those i — = . soepneercanantisss the 

pict, but allowing a shortcoming in the negative, every oa Se a a ee rendered vacant by 

auditor will certainly be influenced by gh tension and Roentger = Mas JUR ACmCYeER a — SUCCESS 

overwhelming sensations. Under Nikisch such a tremen n peri He w pupil of David, and what I have just 

dous orchestral apparatus was brought within the bounds the Berlin press hardly augurs well for the judg 


f absolu -ontro nd that mant s nd then | eave Leipsi 
ol absoiute control, and that pregnant second theme, whit 
Arvin KRANICH 


first given to the horns and flanked by the woodwind 


and strings, came out with distinct authority 





I | ho ther is rt] yr to | said < rt ; 
Upon the whol ent 1 n ung t o sue except Fstablished 1867 In rpor \ 
words of praise. Schumann’s symphony (B flat) was the ° ! 
other orchestral number,and might be with justice called © icng ‘ | 
pastoral, for many moments in it are quite “‘landlich, nus e. 
and remind me not a little on the customs prevailing in 0 ad 
German peasant lite and its amusements, Sapellnikott was e 
College Ruildam Y 
the pianist, and played Saint-Saens concerto for piano Jonede Oulding 4 
ind orchestra. Professor Krause says in his criticism 2°2 Michigan Houl 


er aye ee sper “9 pling a Dr FSiegfeld President 





and as encore Tausig’s arrangement of a Strauss waltz, P Sad ral 

hardly require great interpretative faculties, and as I have ELOCUTION “ORATORY. 
; 

Sapellnikoff in any other works except of SCHOOL°FACTING. 

this order, I think the professor's opinion is open to LANGUAGES 


doubt, for Siloti and Paderewski are yet on a higher plane 


hever heard 





rticti ller - 
ot artistic excellence Di F Siegfeld . 
- & . Dr Louis Falk M bc Al 
, Schilles }~\w>" 
inricl oell ¢ S tere wnon his stee feos " hans von cl { 
Heinri Z iiner,r ha enter! d upon hi du ¢ nere a William Castle 
onductor of the Choral Society St. Pauli, and during a Bernhard Listemann 
, , : : a S EJdacobsohn 
commers where mutual admiration was n lacking, 
, 1 , , arl . 
ide a speech in which he referred to pleasant associa Hy Mn? 
dula } 
tions while in New York. He intends devoting much 


his time to composition, and particularly opera. The 
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**Critique’’ to Dr. Muckey. 
Part III. 
ISE old King Solomon once remarked that “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath,” and I must confess that 
you have given me little reason for harboring anger against 
you, for to the many arguments in which it has been both 


my pleasure and profit to have indulged, I cannot remem 


ber having received “softer” answers than those which 
you have written 
Joking aside, however, I feel that the time has come 


when I should rest my case, being perfectly willing to sub 
mit it to our readers (if perchance we have had any) and 
accept their verdict. 

In writing what I hope will be my last article in this 
controversy, I have several things to say regarding the 
low f the larynx and acoustics, but before tak- 
ing them up I think it not out of place to sum up the 
principal points of the argument on knowledge. 
you what 


position ¢ 


It seems suddenly to have dawned on has 


been my position in this discussion; just why I cannot but 
wonder, for I stated it distinctly in my first article, and 


have repeated it since on several occasions. I said sub 


stantially that I should not attempt to prove 
ciples, as I felt that he could do so much more efficiently, 


3elari’s prin 


but I should expose your shallow and illogical methods of 
of reasoning and the weakness of your arguments against 
him. Another reason why I did not attempt to prove his 
principles was that I believe there are very few facts re- 
garding the voice which can be proved on paper. One 
may argue until doomsday that a certain method of pro- 
than contrary method, 
Reply to this you 


duction will better results a 


but proof lies in the demonstration 


give 


have skillfully evaded. 
The manner in which you attempt to mix up proof and 
childish. I support Belari’s principles 


them, 


is may 


and I 


support 


without proving may prove you entirely 


wrong without proving Belari right. 
I wished to get the argument on a basis where 
I stated substantially that 


Selari 
and yourself could discuss it. 
the subject of voice production was too broad to be treated 
in a single article: that the first thing to be considered was 
the position of the larynx. And what sort of an answer 
did I receive? Thousands of words were poured forth 
on the text “All knowledge is concise description” before 


the specific subject of voice production was touched upon 
It was with the utmost astonishment that I read this ar- 
gument. 

My answer was that a person’s knowledge was his com 
prehension of the truth; this truth might be expressed in 
a few words or in many; that conciseness had nothing to 
do with a statement being true or false. I did not and do 
not now feel it necessary to prove this to my readers, for 
what I have stated is a self-evident truth; but it proved 
an excellent opportunity to analyze your statements, and 
arrived at your 


show the queer methods by which 


conclusions, some of which are insults to the intelligence 


you 


our readers. 

You stated that you did not want authorities, and yet 
you have deluged us with quotations which have nothing 
to do with voice production specifically. As a reason 
for this you say that “these quotations give expression to 


of 


broad, general truths,” and you gravely ask me to note 
that I have “as yet failed to show that this application was 
correct.” Really, doctor, you are quite a humorist, 


There is hardly an application of such quota 


not 


In a Way 


tion on your part which I have not discussed fully, and I 
am willing to let my readers judge whether I have not, in 


many cases, shown that you do not even understand what 


these authorities mean. 

If your application of these general truths are made to 
the subject under discussion, and if I discuss such appli- 
cations, I am, according to your own reasoning, discuss 
ing the subject. If my articles are filled with generalities 
(as you say) they are simply discussions of the generali- 
ties which you offer. I will also point out to you that you 
established the lines along which this discussion has been 
carried, and I have but followed them. My principle ob 
ject in doing so has been that it has been very much easier 


in this way to expose your ignorance to the general read 


FEILDING ROSELLE. 
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ers than could have been accomplished by discussing 
acoustics, &c. 

You also complain that Belari has not answered any of 
Belari has offered to prove his claims to 
I can 


your question. 
you, and you have refused to examine his proof. 
see no reason why he should feel it a duty to answer in 
print either the many foolish questions which you ask or 
the few wise ones. 

Your poor argument on the subject of knowledge has 
strutted before us like the fabled jackdaw, tricked out in its 
borrowed plumage, and when this finery is plucked off it 
presents quite as sorry an appearance as did that poor, 
misguided, vain and harmless bird 

This sentence, “All knowledge is concise description,” 
has quite a different meaning from the one which you have 
given it, and Pearson himself has, as I have shown by his 
own words, intended it in no such sense as you have inter 
preted it. To answer all your arguments in detail would 
be a waste of time. In your last article, however, there is 
one which is a fair sample, and I will state it. 

I wrote that concise means much expressed in a few 
Without denying this, you say that “concise means 
to cut off or cut out, and a concise description means a de 
You also 


words. 


scription where many words have been cut out.” 
dub the pretty classification of the voice, which you gave 
us, a “concise description.” Let us see. It is, as you say, 
a description from which something has been cut out 
This cutting-out process was necessary in order to make it 
concise. If, therefore, you should restore the words which 
you cut out, it would no longer be a concise description; 
consequently it would not answer the requirements of the 
definition of It, therefore, would not 


knowledge, and would not be true. If, then, we 


knowledge. be 
assume 
that your concise description is true, we must also con- 
clude that your description previous to being made concise 
was not true. 

You say that a portion of what I said regarding concise 
article “is true enough in the 
As its main point disagrees 
I fear 


description in a former 
main,” but “badly expressed.” 
with what you have said, how can you call it true? 
it must have been badly expressed, since you seem to have 
understood it 

Your idea of definition seems to be quite as vague as 
your idea of concise description. I have asserted, and 
against assert, that what I said regarding resonance 


This you take exception 


was 
a statement and not a definition 
to. You say that a definition is defined as “a statement of 
the signification of a word or phrase, or of what is essen- 
tial to any given thing.” I am now obliged to accuse you 
of misquoting yourself, for you say immediately follow- 
this, “‘we have just seen that a definition is a state- 
ment.” Now this is not true, for 
cording to your sentence, is “that a definition is a state- 


ing 


what we have seen, ac- 


ment of the signification,” &c. Every definition is a state 
ment, but no statement is a definition unless it expresses 
meaning of the phrase of 
which it is a definition. When I say that the horse is a 
make a true statement, but in no sense 
offer it as a definition. When, therefore, you say that every 
definition is a statement, it is correct as a statement re- 


the signification or word or 


useful animal, I 


garding the word definition, but is not true as a definition 
of the word definition. This may be difficult for you to 
understand, but it will pay you to study it 

Still further, a definition of a word must be the equiva 
lent of the word. In short, one could substitute the defin 
ition of the word for the the 
would be perfectly intelligible, although lengthened, and not 
But if we substitute your definition of the 


word itself, and sentence 


in good form. 


voice, viz., “air waves,” in any of your articles we would 


have sentences like the following: “‘The natural laws un- 
of air waves”; “The low position 


“IT destroyed my air 


derlying the production 
air waves”; 
Air waves can be gener- 


of the larynx destroys 
waves,” and similar absurdities 
ated without producing voice, and one could discuss air 
waves without touching upon the subject of the voice 
Consequently air waves in no sense either defines or con 
cisely describes the voice. Had you said that your articles 
were air waves it would have been both a correct defini- 
tion and a concise description of them. 

If you had said voice is sound it would have been a poor 
definition, but would have been a much better description 
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of the voice. One of the most recent text-books on acous 
tics says this in regard to sound: “The word sound is used 
to express two ideas—one the sensation of hearing, the 
other the cause of the sensation.” I think it a great pity 
that you cannot apply some such method to your defini 
tions, recognizing tl.at the word voice has a iwo-fold mean 
ing, and that in order to discuss it for the purpose of prov 
ing the correctness of certain methods of voice production 
one must describe not only the cause but also the effect 
and this latter it is impossible to do accurately on paper 
One may discuss the cause of the voice, and illustrate the 
effect by producing it, and only in this way can one really 
prove the truth regarding correct voice production. Belari 
has offered to prove it to you, but you creep behind your 
vast bulwarks of words and insist on ‘“‘concise descriptions.” 
I presume that were I to say that my friend Mr. Smith, of 
Wall Street, is a bull, you would immediately summon up 
the picture of the gentleman as having horns, a tail, four 
feet, &c. While many of your applications of words aré¢ 
not so absurd as this, yet they are quite as much out ol 
place and quite as incorrect 

Still further; you do not stop here, but go to the extent 


of judging things to be fantasies when no description 
whatever has been given of them 

It is with a keen sense of pleasure, however, that I am 
able to congrautlate you upon one correct comparison in 
this connection. I refer to your criticism of my statement 
regarding fantasies, which you thus express. “There is 
just as much description in saying that a cat is the product 


of a cat as in saying that a fantasy is the product of the 


fancy.” This is a gem, and as such is absolutely flawless 
Where one has censured so much it becomes a pleasure to 
praise. This is one of the few grains of wheat in the full 


measure of chaff which you have offered us. It expresses 


exactly the meaning which I wished to convey to you, fot 
your application of the word fantasy was as though you 
dog, and this I 


had stated that a cat is the product of a 
wished to point out to you. You have put it most admit 
ably. 

are 


You say that the only science with which you ac 


quainted judges that which lacks description to be a fan 


tasy. It does indeed seem so, and I cannot but regret that 
you are not acquainted with a better kind of science. Be 
lari has stated that registers must be used in correct pro 
duction. This you state to be a fantasy, because no de 


scription is given. Now, if you had said that it was a fan 


tasy because it was not true ssertion would be en 


your a 
titled to some consideration. The fact that there are or are 
not registers in correct production depends not upon yout 
description or Belari’s lack of description to you. The 
statement either is true, or it is not true. But you confess 
to an ignorance of what register means, and the only way 
1ent 


iS 


i Belari’s staten 


in which you can judge the truth 


to judge by the description. But you acknowledge that no 


description has been given. How therefore can you judge? 


To judge of the truth of the atomic theory without having 


a description of it would be unscientific. Science nevet 


judges things to be fantasies without examination of prool 
offered, notwithstanding your assertion to the contrary 
Belari has offered such proof. When you not only fail to 
it, but also judge it to be a 
pardoned for questioning what kind of science you are a 


It certainly is not the science of Huxley, Dar 


examine fantasy, one may be 


disciple of. 
win, Tyndall and others. 
the 


Tyndall, in writing once of “Darwin's Theory of 


Origin of Species,” said that it was “to be brought from 
before the bar of disciplined reason and there justified or 
condemned.” Does this indicate that he followed the 
methods of the only kind of science with which you a 


knowledge yourself to be acquainted, and judged theories 
or statements to be fantasies of which no description had 
been given. 


3elari has stated that he has examined over 2,000 singers 


and has found unquestioned proofs of the necessity for 
registers. You acknowledge that you do not even know 
what register means, and yet you call it a fantasy 

You mistake my meaning when you say I accuse you 
of appropriating Pearson’s ideas and offering them as 


your own. I have already pointed out that you have not 


even understood Pearson’s ideas, much less appropriated 


them. What you have done has been to appropriate con 
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siderable of his language to express your own ideas, o1 
rather to express your ideas of his ideas, which is a very 
different thing. Why did you place quotation marks 
about any of the sentences taken from his book? God 
forbid that I should accuse you of appropriating the ideas 
of any great thinker! That would “be a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” If you could only appropriate 
the ideas, and not merely the language, you would not 
argue as you do 

When you say that I commit the very offense which | 
condemn so severely, you are again mistaken. I had 
already placed quotation marks about the sentences which 
you refer to as an example of this offense. No one could 
think that I was offering either the words or ideas as my 
own. The portion of the paragraph which you quote as 
lacking quotation marks was simply a repetition of part 
of the sentence which I used for the purpose of analysis, 
ind lacked quotation marks for the additional reason that 


My “dissertation” on motion and rest could not have 


it was not repeated word for word 


quotation marks for the reason that it 1s not a quotation 
iat I did not offer the ideas 





from any book of science 
as my own was indicated when I said “science has taught, 
us.” &c. You do not even seem to know the meaning 


of quotation, or the proper use of quotation marks 
i i 


PLACEMENT. 
You speak of my “attempt to make the word ‘place’ 
synonym for ‘produce’.” If you will give a_ littl 
lear thinking” to the subject you will understand 
that to use a term in a certain sense when applied 


to a certain subject is a very different thing from mak 


ing a synonym of it, in a general sens¢ With your 
usual carelessness you misquote me in this nnection 
galt How many more times must I state to you that 


the word “place” in voice production signifies correctly 














produce”? I have good grounds for indignation at your 
constant top-knotty methods of quoting 
In regard to the term “Placement yne would suppose 
that Belari or myself had coined it. It is certainly true that 
usicians use the word to signify orrect production.” 
You may that ncorrect nd I allow you to 
t e its use, but not to pa 1dg nt on a persons 
knowledge for the use of this or any other tert n its 
epted s é It has b ne a technical te ind 
when vou say teachers disagree in regard to it you argue 
: They do not disagree as to what the term 
but to what constitute placement 
very different thing. If every teacher were to 
tert correct voice production” they would 
regard to voice production st the same as 
gard to placement. For instance, you clair 
the lary 4 ant : Relar la s that it should 
be. Y« e the t t voice production”; Belar 
has used er { ement If Belari were to substitute 
erect | oo r “pl nant” wes dis 
yreement w pr sely the one ¢] disagree 
ent would not I garding the ter but regarding the 
I stated tl I tion that « i the limited meat 
g of the word “} nvolving the idea of rest) your 
rguments against e were incorrect d gave st 
ral exampl P thing which could be said t a 
placed S vhole tl gl ery part of them wa 
nstant m¢ t T tl y p t ttentior Yet you 
use me of evasior nfortunately ur accusation is 
like the criminal wl ries “Stop thief! n order to hide 
I rascality 
Low Pos!TIon or THE LARYNX 
When I spoke of your advocating the high position of the 
larynx I used the word merely to indicate a positior 





contrary to the low position, and this was certainly what I 


nderstood you to mean, or, as you now state, v! Phe 
position of rest, which is neither the high nor the low pos! 
” 
tion 
] im greatly surpr sed however a little tu ther on t 
vour article to read: “It (larynx) should neither be pulled 


up nor down, but allowed to remain as nearly as possibl 


in the positior which it occupies in the throat during 


quiet breathing.” Now here are two contrary statements 
I do not propose to argue them, but will ask vou to state 
what vou mean. If the larynx is in the position of rest 
it is neither high nor low But you also say that it must 
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remain “as nearly as possible” in this position of rest You say you have photographed most of the great sing 
As nearly as possible” certainly means that it 1s not 1 ers’ voices and found that “the better the production the 
the position of rest Now, if it is above the position of nearer the p est the laryn ssumed Most 
rest, however small a distance, it is high; and if it is be the great wre eans a majority of them, and | 
low the position of rest, however small a distance, it 15 shall challenge you t ven three whom you have 
low Will you please tell your readers whether “as nearly phot | t] 1eS n (whi I 
as possible” means a position above or below the position doubt) | < f t ny em used the ab 
ot re st? solute | t 1 t t 
You say “ it is just as crimin il for vocal teachers or You n t tatement that every one of Belari’s pupil 
writers to give a direction (admitted by them under cer whom vou , exhibited congested ‘ 
tain circumstances to be ruinous) to singers, without tell rd r 1a to this low position of the 
ing them how to avoid these disastrous results, as it ] M ! re ef 
for a physician to pres¢ ribe poison for a patient with throat tat ' 
out giving directions as to how it should be used The whicl { ntrary I ' ‘ 
cases are exactly parallel and the responsibility of the what er wit! felari sked this physicia what he knew 
vocal teacher is just as great as that of the physiciar f his (Belari method. He replied that he knew noth 
Neither “Critique” nor Belari has don this, and until they ny of it detail. but | t us t had 
do. according to “Critique’s’” own admission, they must number of I pupils for treatment of cold nd all ex 
be considered as dangerous characters by the great 1 bited t healthy ndit | S 
of vocal students.” - which he d S ‘ thor ‘ ‘ P 
Now I shall (as you infer) certainly assert that your his offset tat nt t espect e are 
log « } dad and will h ch ; I bv the ] g ¢ . ' nd 
sons Your statement is one of those loose, rambling where t ngestior { rds w pre { 
statements which you are constantly making, having er } d the 
appearance of truth, which melts away upon analysis. We t uld 
will suppose a physician has discovered a treatment for tributable t ther u as colds. & and under 
the cure of a certain diseas« Part of this treatment co st ndit é rds would be g 1. ir 
sists in the use of a drug which, under tain cir pect t ‘ \ bser ‘ 
stances, is poisonous. If, in writing ot the subject ¢ t to< nerf 
states that this drug is part of his treatment, he can Your intent eferring to Belari’s pupils, how 
no sense be said to be giving a prescription. What would ever pparent that I w 9 nt 
vou think of a lot of sick people who attempted to treat that you are treading i rous gi you 
themselves by the use of this drug, without knowing what make ! tatements | wyngestion where the 
else the prescription consisted of, o1 the other details ‘ | é D d 
the treatment. which could only be applied under | 1 j be re 
sonal supervision? I think they would deserve to b cuarded in sucl 
rreat deal s ker than they were b re t -_ 1T t 
Likewise the singer who attempted to 1 | us¢ Tt any Ir 9 1 + ‘ | ave ivoided 
printed statement regarding the voice w | be a t sh ever I tate nt 
person. If he thought so little « ! oice as to exp egarding t 1 t articles 
ment with it by himself, he ld not justly throw the re et 1 f f t subject 
sponsibility for harmful result nyon that I ' enter 
If Belar were ( 2 e pre pti s t I p \ uy 1 what 
onsisted sole f directions t ve d er. 7 ply t t vever, is to 
ndeed deserve the me igerous te 1 1 , 1 assertic 
Cn thas stead the , being. as ¥ y i. wil = P 
conn 1 d your log lecided S y t tl gest 
it advisable to give instructions regat g ty { ‘ t 
offer the fe N The way singe I d { resonate th 
trons effects fc ‘ go the \ Wl 7 d « ; 
I 
of the lar nder cert nditions t \ 1 
x this w posit ] ¢ t ght | \ I t S 
Belari had supposed that t lirect re 
yould prob e g t ( t ! 
Yor sumpt nei ‘ 
I 
these d rous results spoke t~ d ‘ d —— ld 
ript f the correct adjust s of the g é Do y know s ttle 
: ndation, for this B t ¢ y tt 
ne < wd pply ther cn p t ng ‘ rvnx 
uld be give print, and these by tl s sw b é ty p ble 
ne u The re © this ‘ 
re tly , ‘ or the ¢ gest t ' , 
sing. but we will to sing, and indirectly the t f uth t t 
iscies ft sp Phe I ‘ t l 1 re ivity, but 
ents he ocal org , ‘ 
d the si eo al - t tc dg Se phat . , 
how to apply this vied ge t t t nd 
that pply t ‘ ¢ ¢ g N 9 th 
\ te er should necessarily have sered 1 } — ‘ — 
ence of voice prod f ‘ ture t { 
pupil y, under tellig ructior 1 t ed d 
weonduct ihe 9 p & < 1 \ } r 
tl I ( the ( ges t! ; wi 1 
The re Belar given no directions i g 
the voice print. I e were to give ( ( ; t ty 
of the mechanism of the cal organs it would be d { ’ nat ce | 
ription how the sans were used d td I { ' the ‘ | 
how to wu ther ese r « t < econate ti , mr 
given in print for the reasons s ited , 1 . pitch — 
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consider the voice aside from pitch in relation to reso- 
nance, 
You write carelessly and unscientifically when you state 


that one of the principles “governing the action of reso- 


nance cavities” is that “to reinforce a low pitch we must 
have a large cavity.” Now, the principle is that the cavity 
must conform to the pitch, and we find that a low pitch 


What you have stated as a prin- 
but an application of the principle 


demands a large 
ciple is not a principle, 


cavity 


of the conformity of the size of the cavity to the pitch in 
a given case. 
One could excuse your carelessness of expression were 


it not that from such careless expression you make the de- 


duction that “the object is to secure the largest resonance 


cavity possible.” When you make such a statement one 
loses all respect for your knowledge of acoustics. This 
principle of conformity of size and shape of cavities to 


you can find in any standard work of acoustics, and 
well known that it to 

Nevertheless, as you called it a simple assertion 
I have argued it. 


pitch 
it is so would not seem necessary 
argue it, 
on my part, “with nothing to back it up,” 
One is tempted to ask whether, in order to get the best 
give your the largest 


possible, working on the thory that 


results in medicine, patients 
quantity of medicine 
if one pill does a certain amount of good, twenty pills will 
do twenty times the amount of good? 

Your argument regarding dryness is quite as childish. 
just line a resonance 


you 


If you wish to make an experiment, 
cavity with wet flannel, and for yourself whether the 
resonance would be increased or decreased. 

the of which you speak, pouring 
water into a cavity, the object is not to effect an increase 
of resonance by adding moisture, but the water is added 
to the cavity in order to decrease its size, or in other words, 


see 


In experiment viz., 


to obtain a cavity of proper size to resonate a given note. 


CONCLUSION. 


You are constantly referring to my facile pen, but 
I can in no sense consider your remarks as com 
plimentary, as it does not require a very facile pen to 


answer your shallow arguments. You say somewhere that 


have misunderstood me, but that you have never 


I pardon you freely for misunderstanding, 


you may 
misquoted me 
it could be otherwise with your curi 


the audacity 


how 
but | understand 
which permits you to state that you have never misquoted 
I have found you guilty of this action in repeated 
The only excuse you have 


for I canot see 


ous vocabulary ; cannot 
me 
instances, 
had to offer has been that even if you did leave out certain 


differ 


and have expose d you 


words from the quotation, they did not make any 

ence. But I have shown that the very words which you 
omitted gave the sense of the sentence. Why do you do 
this misquoting. Is it because you are ignorant of the 


words have in a sentence, or is 


a dishonest trick on your 


value which two or three 
it sheer carelessness? Or is it 


part to make a point? You really ought to invent mis- 
quotation marks 

You resort to this method twice in your last article. You 
misquote what I said in regard to natural law. Now, 


I considered the discussion of natural law out of place in 
columns, for the reasons which I have given; also 
idditional reason that I consider your understand 

You 
works 


these 
for the : 
ing of the subject too superficial to treat seriously. 
seem to have read a great many advanced scientific 
without possessing the necessary elementary schooling to 
understand them. To discuss algebra with a person intel 
ligently it is necessary that he possess a certain knowledge 
closing one of your articles you very 
“limited understanding of the English 
know that the discussion of nat- 
Pearson discusses it, requires compre- 
of ianguage? It is quite proper that 
but you should not attempt to 


arithmetic. In 
refer to your 


Do you not 


of 
justly 
language.’ 

ural law, as 
knowledge 


a very 
hensive 
these subjects, 


you study 
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talk about them until you understand them. You have 
read Pearson according to the letter, as you understood it, 
and not according to the spirit. 

I have never claimed, or boasted, “a pro- 
found knowledge of English,” but I can readily understand 
that it must seem so to you. It is a pity that your own 
use of language is not narrowed down to your understand- 
ing of it. I have written no such foolish things regarding 
natural law arguments indicate, and be- 
fore I would consent to discuss the subject with you I 
should demand that you apologize for misquoting me, and 
re-write your argument. My statements in regard to the 
scientific use of the imagination do not in any respect differ 
as a more careful reading on your part 
wil Neither did I use the word arbitrary in 
any such sense as you state. I should indeed think there 
was no science of language were I to form my judgment 


as you state, 


as would 


your 


with each other, 
show you. 


from your lack of it. 
You say that your 
principles or netural laws which govern the science 
use of the voice before singers and teachers in such a way 
that all may know and understand and act upon them.” 
not sure of these natural laws; you only 
you are not sure Belari is wrong; 


“object is to place the fundamental 
and 


But you 
think you know them; 
you admit that the tide might turn and some method, en- 
tirely contrary to yours, might prove to be the right one 
If you wish, therefore, to play the role of Messiah in vocal 
science you must be sure of the salvation which you offer 
The natural laws which you offer are, as you admit, prod- 
ucts of your disciplined imagination; state 
that they not laws until verified. 
fied them you would be sure. You would be 
them as you now are of the fact that the vocal cords must 
approach each other to produce voice. If anyone were to 
make a contrary statement to you, you would “laugh him 
to scorn.” Now the facts regarding 
can be proved as surely as this simple fact regarding the 
and if you had verified your statements you 
you would be ab- 
knowledge 
theory 


are 


but you also 
But if you had veri- 


sure of 


are 


as 


voice production 
vocal cords, 
would take no such attitude as you do; 
solutely Until attained such 
you should not pose The 
cannot be verified for a surety, cannot 
atom; but the facts regarding 
verified and demonstrated beyond question. 

willing to be called 
You do not seem 


sure you have 


reformer atomic 


for we 


as a 
examine an 
voice production can be 


You say quite “simple,” as 
all great men have been called simple 
to simple takes meaning that to 
which it is applied. For instance, the simplicity of a Hux 
ley or a Spencer is very different from the simplicity of a 
“Simple Simon.” All great men have been simple; but 
vast unnumbered throngs of simple men have in no sense 
been great. That you are simple bestows upon you 


element of greatness. 


you are 


recognize that its from 


no 


intended 


Your statement, however, is evidently as a 
joke, for, while you say that “you do not consider yourself 
great,” you coyly add that you “are perfectly willing 
that others should consider you so That you do not 


consider yourself great does you credit, and as for others 
entertaining such an opinion, that is a contingency too re 
mote to be dwelt upon. You also speak of being classed 
with the scientists 

The spectacle of Dr. Muckey 
throw bouquets at himself would be even more humorous 
than it is, did it not possess an element of touching pathos 

CRITIQUE 


constantly attempting to 


Ghent. 


vacancy created by the death of Adolph Samuel at 
appoint- 


The 
the Conservatory of Ghent has been filled by the 
ment of Emile Mathieu, of Louvain, after being refused by 


Jan Blockx 
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More Lisztiana. 
ME. ILKA HOROWITZ-BARNAY 


abundant crop of Liszt anecdotes, from which some 


an 


supplies 


extracts are subjoined. 


The “Liszt school,” which once produced such virtuosi 


as Rubinstein, Tausig, Sophie Menter and others, became 
in the master’s last years merely an advertisement. Yet 
much could be learned there. When Liszt was in good 
humor and took his place at the piano, it was a musical 


deserves mention, at which 


hacked to 


revelation. One lesson 


young Magyar partly bits, partly choked a 


Beethoven Sonata. 
this was 


took 


who on occasion 


He 


said Liszt, 
than 


“Piano, piano!” 


more attentive usual never Beethover 


lightly. 
‘Piano, Pr” te 


g2TCcw 


sing! It is marked 
The compatriot 

and embarrassment, but 
Still more 


sing, ‘piano 


quickly; 


exclaimed more earnestly 
red in the 


an idea of piano appeared in his 


young 


face wtih anxiety not 


cantilene em 


barrassed by Liszt’s remarks, he played the forte passages 
dull and monotonous 

Liszt his hands from the key ifter repeating 
the old story of the sergeant who drilled |! ‘ n the 
“left” “right” by tying bundles of straw and hay to their 
feet, continued: “Let us try this with you and piano and 
forte. Now attack old Beethoven agair Hay, hay, all 
right. Now, straw, straw, lots of straw, more straw,” and 
he laughed till the tears ran down, crying: “Straw, straw 
straw, nothing but straw.”’ 

The young man played worse and worse, he bit his lips 
and was on the verge of tears. Then Liszt’s good humor 
prevailed, and he said in a kindly tone 

“Perhaps I can explain the matter to you better on the 
piano.” 

He sat down, and after a short prelude played the alle 


Then 


and 


gretto from the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven 


he arose, laid his hands on the young man’s shoulder 


said kindly: 





“You see, my friend, that hay and straw in due propor 

tions produce a good effec 
* * * 

A young German Baroness who had studied under Clara 
Schumann went to Liszt for further instr n. She be 
gan with a Chopin concert He did not like her play 
ing. He frowned after the few first bar ind his under 
lip curled mockingly. Then he tapped her on the shoul 
der and said: 

“Eh bien! eh bien! ma hérie! nou Tr! es la pour 
vous entendre, pour avoir une impressior Temperament 
temperament—it must not go on foot like a plebian: it 





must be on horseback, decked in silk and sati: Bring it 
out! That is only a poor wooden box that d i 
wearisome si vous n’y mettez pas tre belle a | 
gallantly added 

“But,” said the novice, “I died the ncert 
ion, under Madame Schumann.” 

“Madame nrensdete Madame Schumann,” he cried 
imitating her, “Madame Scl ; y 1 
earned from her how one plays the piano when one ha 
six children—poor woman, six children! In such bour 
geois life any great conceptic p You must 
play differently for me. Thank God, I not six chil 
dren! 

\fter this remark about the admiral t dw 
he remained good tempered the whole ilternoon 

* * om 

Liszt never hesitated to show his respect for Rubinste 
as a pianist. Regarding him as a comp: l t one 
of his own school, he spoke very differently 

“The good Anton,” he said when Vera Timonoff wa 
playing one of his pieces. “At first he is glowing and pa 
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sionate, full of warm feeling, but he has too many ideas 


Then all at once he has no more ideas, and he seizes his 


battle axe and chops everything off short. Grattez le 


Russe et le Tartare sort.”’ 


He could not bear Brahms. Once, however, Madame Ilka 


induced him to listen to the D minor concerto, op. 15 


He made no remark during the performance of the first 


movement; then he id 

“Do you know what impression Brahms makes on me 
The same as Bismarck. Mere iron, hard, hard! N« 
grace, no softness. No fancy, no beauty. Deep feeling 


Perhaps. Even Bismarck may have feeling, but the world 


knows nothing of it And music is something different 
Irom statesmanship Now, now, cette musique m agact 
. some 


sans me rien dire Rubinstein and I, who know 


thing of music and have done a little to promote the mu 


sical movement, we could never make up our minds to 
play a note of Brahms in public 
- > * 

One day there was a conversation about the French 

knowledge of Austrian mt They only knew Strauss 


Mozart had only a succés d’estime, while Schubert was 


almost unknown 


‘I was of special service to Schubert,’ Liszt remarked 
with a smile, “for I introduced him to the highest circles 
that is, to the | mperor Napole« n Ill I had played Sé 


eral times at the soirées of the Austrian Ambassador 


Prince Metternich, and one day the Princess Pauline 

formed me that the Emperor would like to hear me en 
petitie comité and asked me to come to the Tuilleries next 
and played 


day I went, was received very courteously 


irious pieces. When | had ended the Emperor said: 
La princesse de Metternich m’a raconté, que vous avez 

u'ell ommait Wiener Baquehendele Cela nous 

téresse beaucoup, cher maitre, et si vous voudriez bien faire 


grace a nos priéres.’ 


‘I could not understand, and looked inquiringly at the 
Princess, who smiled at me slyly Then | remembered 
that a few days before I had played at the Metterni 
salon before me Austrian celebriti ind at the « 
lusion said: 

‘Now, ladies and gentlemen, I will serve up to you a 


hicken, a favorite Vien 








nese dish),’ and I played the charming soirées de Vienne 
of Schubert, w h | d transcribed f pian It 
had great su t French court, and I ter 
myself or ducing rian 1 Schu 
France.” 

In | zt alot! beet t >» ibe! Chopu Weber 

Z d R t ( t y uyed. Haye 
and Mozart ne Ba n the | t transcript 
Mendelssohn ept the preludes d fugues, almos 

er 

Harry J. Zehm's Recital. 

The organ recital given by Harry J. Zehm in South 
Norwalk, Cont t Saturday was highly success Phe 
program was made up entirely of Guilmant’s work Phe 


South Norwalk Evening Sentinel had this to say about the 
ecital: 


including nearly every organist in 
known music s, thoroughly 
and finely ren¢ l gram 


best works 


\ large audience 

wn and many other well 
enjoyed the well arranged 
} 


ncluded a number of the 





which 





vyho 18 one ot the greatest organistsS and ‘ 
modern times. Mr. Zehm is a pupil of Gui his 
ociation with the composer enabled | to 





play with great technical brilliancy 
ough understanding of each work given. Mr 


but also with a thor- 


Zehr is an 


organist of much ability and the recital was a treat to musi 
overs 

These recitals are a fine opportunity to he me of the 
best works of the world’s greatest composers The pro 





includes works by Salome, Guil 
id others The soloist will be Harry 


rram for next Saturday 


Bach, Handel z 
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- Song 
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Letter from Italy. 


VENICE— MILAN, Italy, Octo 


ROM Venice, the old and picturesque, to Milan, the 

absolutely modern, with a week's stay on the way at 
program 
and observation has been completely filled and my 


Padua, Vincenza, Verona and Brescia, my 
travel 
ime fully occupied since last writing .o [HE 
COURIER 

. > * 


Perosi, the 


Venice, has again been scoring s ccesses. From Bologna 


this time comes one long litany of praises. Lhe 


there was his La Risurrezione di 


produced 


under the personal direction of the composer 


rhe principal soloists, too, were the same who 


the parts in the original production of the work 


namely, Kaschmann, Reschiglian and Amaia Ff 


ber 21 
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young and now tamous priest-composer ol 
2 & 


oratorio 


Lazzaro, 


\ 
at ¥V 


usco 


have been singing at all subsequent performances 1 


different cities and towns of Italy. 
Orchestra and chorus are said to have beer 
hearsed and the whole periormance to have b 
astic demonstrations of the audience. 
> * . 
Upon Don Lorenzo Perosi’s return to Venice 
that he had completed his fourth oratorio, 


a Risurrezione di Gesu Crist which 


polero e 
\ugust 16 (as announced at the time in a prev o 


id finished September 28—a short period oi 


The most notable and interesting numbers ot 


est oratorio aré¢ 


quartet for saintly women at the sepulchre; a duet 


a quartet for watching soldiers; 


1 we 


een 


with a swing and éclat that called torth the most ent 


created 


enice 
who 


mn the 


il re 


given 


i iearned 


he t 


ll Santo Se 


egzan 


us ietter), 


about six 


this 


be 


an 


new 


one! 


tweer 


two angels and a dialogue between Christ and Magdalena 


the orchestral preludes and a grand choral fi 


Gregorian Alleluia. 


I s latest work the music is more intensely 


iale 


on a 


dramati 


n any of the previous oratorios, naturally and neces 


tour Ss 

rios 
k before 
h is phe 


sarily brought about by the situations and consequent op 
portunities for making the music so 

Like the other three oratorios of Perosi, this 
Bachian or fugato in style 

* . > 

Perosi says it is his ambition to write twelve 
ind that he hope s to be able to omplhis the w 
the end of the century. With his precocity, whic 


menal, his great working ability and 
ity, this would seem 


human possibilities 





Ditticult as it was, by the way, to ascertain (1 
dl rough whom) the m paid by R ré 
’erosi’s “Risurrezione li Lazzar« I know that 
eC I ¢ r tor a 
! agai! much as he had re ed hi 
I ‘ twit ‘ gu paid r the 
My at y ng l | have 
000 lire is 1 e beyond al est 
> > > 
At differer mes and T iri places \ 
uck by the weird, mou d us Ss 
e I lal dq some re ¢ find 
tion write ou y est é 
In Venice I heard one that « Sta yi ed € 
I here give the little theme to enable mus t 
vhat there is peculiar about it 
l[Anhavte | 
~-o~ 





his wonderful a 


reasonably within tne believable of 














Lao ee ee ne ee 


i ea a 
e€ he sche ura prme- aor ; pres 
/ / 


[his melody was sung, or plaintively crie« 
what seemed to me a girl’s voice; but upon loc: 
singer I found her to be a woman of about two s« 
a face of hard expression al d pinched te ure 
essed of s thin little soprar ce I had he 

r Across her left shoulder she urried ( 
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either end oi which hung a basket containing the “peaches 


grapes, tomatoes, pears and figs,” for the sale of which 


was nging nel ry ana crying her song 


> * > 


During the last iew months up to the ume ol the sigh 


ig of the peace protocol between the United States and 


ain, several ine Ameri yachts have been iying here 





Of these, the Narada, vbelonging to Mr. Walters, of Bal 





more (jormerly known as the Margarita, owned by M1 
Urexe i Phiiadeiphia the most ciaborately tut 
ished and sumptuously appointed—in all respects a litte 
] ely pa afloat, with everywhere the artuisuc tastes 
M VW alte eariy visibic 
The Walters yacht and that of Mr. Higgins, ol New 
1 ort ‘ Venice at about tie ame time ihe some 
hat larger ones of Vanderbilt and of Bennett arrived here 


ater and remained only a short time 
] ) 
Bennett’s yacht carried a handsome gondola, periectly 


white, that attracted very much attention, the customary 


} , r rn 
colo ithe Venetian gondola being Diacn 1 accordance 


with a law passed in the fhiteenth century 


ws > * 
1bou hie ne lla jig Verma imperial steam yacn 
rionel ern arfri gd and ancnores il he vasin Ol oan 
; DI ‘ 5 ol t listance the Vul 
Viarco re appeared a a me little distance 
an, a English man-oOl-war, ior some ol whose olncer®rs, 


ynest, brave looking tellows, 1 was very giad to be ol 


ervice dering a meal at a restaurant where a mastery 


of the Italian language commanded more than heroism a 


I learned, too, that the Vulcan had just come in 


landing troops at Candia and would 


Venice a week The Vulcan (a torpedo-transport, 1 be 
eve) runs twenty miles an hour and has 436 men, unde! 


Captain White 

> * * 
The Hohenzollern, which looks more like an armed 
yacht, has on board 351 men, with Freihert 


yn Bodenhausen in command 


iooking yacht, ] 


Being ed to visit this tormidabi« 
went aboard and was courteously shown all over the ship 
vy © ft ile ¢ ce in charge 

i was ir} sed » hind mu il Organizaliolr 

ibe g torty-one whom are able to play 
a Ss¢ 1 1c! at Vv ey ca na brass 

d equally g estra, under the direction ol 
Herr k. P | was | ed lat »y the band giving 
" ce e Fenice é é eing for charity and 

n filling the house), and their playing aso in 

c pidsza 

After the usic band on is yacl the pretty le 
steam < irriea ik He Majesty the Empress al 

ec atte nd adi ition 

Choug I cannot « y quote the great Martin 
Luthe praise ot Vine, W ind Song,” 1 may at 
his poit ywever, mention music and beer—rather beer 
with mus he qu y beer taken on board (good 
Bavarian stuff, toc Ww 5,000 litres on starting, and later 
at Venice, a further supply W he men termed a 
wagon-i0at consisting Of 10,006 tres 

The Kaiser's yacht Hoh lern her cruise to the 
Holy and will be accompanied by the gunboat Hela 
180 1 ‘ ens 1iser Hertha (4604 meri) 
bot! vi w here 

Venice visit 1¢ icK¢ ind red-coats 


hips officers are giving and atte nding banquets, 


n 

iT ‘ ‘ ply alive with music, dancing and lu 
atiol ull in anticipation the short visit here of their 

Imperia d Royal Maj« I rsday next, the 13th 

inst 

n 


head has caused so much com 
tio! this one ott Kaiser t the East It xcites 
all manner of expectat and not a little resentment 
Itan had hoped it would px 


the ultimatum of the four Powers concerning Crete 


stpone, if not quash 


esidents at ‘ stantinople seem tull « rrita 
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appointment to many people who make Cairo their winter 
quarters. 
6s 

His Holiness the Pope, too, is evidentiy disturbed by 
the Emperor's approaching visit to Jerusalem, for he has 
intimated that he regards France as the sole guardian oi 
the holy places. 

This announcement is clearly prompted by the fear that 
the Kaiser may assert the right of a Protestant monarch 
France has a prior claim, 
How to 


to undertake this guardianship 
no doubt, but then 
reconcile the French traditions with the preiensions of the 


Russia is also a claimant. 

orthodox church remains one of the many puzzles of the 

Franco-Russian alliance, and furnishing the Kaiser at all 

times a trump card to play, in case he wants to increase 
the growing distrust between those two nations 
* + 

The King the Queen Italy 

Thursday morning at 8:30 from Monza in order to meet 


and of reached Venice 


the German Emperor and the Empress 


Their Majesties were rowed to the Royal Palace and 
warmly cheered by the people assembled along the Grand 
Canal and in the Piazza of St. Mark. 

--  @ 


The meeting, later, of the imperial and royal person- 
ages was extremely cordial 

The Emperor kissed Queen Margherita’s hand and the 
King that of the Empress, while the Queen and the Em 
press embraced and kissed each other 

The with 
flags and many flowers and rare plants 


station was decorated German and Italian 


Guards of honor 
military band 


were drawn up the platform and a 


played the national anthems of Italy and Germany 


on 


The state gondolas that conveyed their majesties to the 
palace—the Emperor and the King in the first and the 
Queen with the Empress in the next—were escorted by 
eight municipal barges richly ornamented, followed by 
naval launches and a great number of gaily decked gon 
dolas and boats 

The Kaiser wore the uniform of an admiral and King 
Humbert a general’s half-dress uniform 


* * « 


After dining at the Royal Palace at 2 o’cleck, the Em- 
peror, with the Empress, went on board the Hohenzollern 
at 3:30, and at 4 o’clock the yacht sailed, preceded by the 
Hela and the Hertha 

\s the Imperial party put to sea the warships in the 
harbor fired salutes and the crews gave repeated cheers 
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Edward Lloyd’s contemplated retirement from public 
profesional life (if seriously he so intend), at a time when 
the great English tenor is in his prime, will cause consid- 
erable wonder and comment among his friends and the 
admiring musical world generally 

Mr. Lloyd’s best reason for this intended action seems to 
be that he feels like it—that he is tired of public lite. 

Marrying very young (as early as twenty-three, [ be- 
lieve), Mr. Lloyd has always enjoyed a happy home life, 
and it is to the constant sympathy and companionship of 
a good, loving wife, whose counsels and devotion he could 
always count upon, that he attributes much of his success 
in the profession he adopted 

One of the tenor’s mottos for healthy voice has been: 
‘Early to bed and early to rise,” and Mr. Lloyd's own ap 
pearance and singing, I may add, fully demonstrated the 
soundness of such belief put into practice. 


*x * x 


At Trieste the other night, while celebrating Verdi's 
birthday with a periormance of his opera “La Traviata” at 


the Fenice Theatre, the enthusiastic public clamorously 
hurrahed for the grand old man 


Viva Verdi, viva Verdi!” 


“Long live the master! 


. ¢.@ 


Padua, the quaint old town of porticos and arcades, in 
very found to 
chronicle for THE MusicaL Courier. 

Nor at Vicenza was there anything serious musically to 


terested me much; but I no music there 


note 


But on reaching Verona I found the annual Horse Fair, 


the races and Perosi’s oratorio of “Lazarus” announced 

An odd combination, I thought, and as curiously ar- 
ranged, for the fair and races were planned to be held on 
three consecutive days and the oratorio likewise to be 
given three times—on the middle day, the day before and 
the day following the races 

Not feeling quite well on the day of first performance 
and being otherwise engaged when the second took place, 
I came away, I regret to say, without hearing the music; 
but have not the sl 
for I 


tenor Reschiglian and the soprano Signorina Fusco, who 


ightest doubt about the oratorio’s suc 


cess, Verona the baritone Kaschmann, the 


Saw in 


sings the part of Marta 
Alfredo had 
chorus thoroughly and the director’s name announced on 


Donizetti instructed and rehearsed the 





the bills was that of Chimeri, whose excellent ability is 
well known; still, I was told that Anselmi would probably 


conduct these performances at the Teatro Filarmonico in 


Verona—Verona in the time long ago—the home of 
Giulietta and of Romeo! 
* 
At Brescia I noticed old bills of an earlier performance 
of this same Perosi oratorio and engaged a couple of 
priests in conversation on the merits of the music—which 


they lauded from beginning to end 
* * 


Having arrived at the end of my wanderings en route 


to Milano, surnamed “la grande’—with many musical 
recoliections of old La Scala in the foreground—I now 
conclude this epistle to go in search of abiding quarters, 


itters musical 


from where to write more of m 
VON DER HEIDE 


A Concert in Springfield. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn ga mcert in Spring 
field, Mass., the night of Octobs 7, which received hand 
some notices in the local press 

With regard to the concert the Springfield Republican 
said: 


The concert given by Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn at 





the hall of the Bruce-Mabon Company, on Bridge street, 
last evening, was one of very cho haracter, and was 
enjoyed by an audience filling the ha On this occasion 
several compositions of Mr. Severn were produced for the 
first time, and Miss Grace Clare, a pupil of Mrs. Severn 
and daughter of a musician well known and liked here, 
appeared as a singer. Mr. Severn’s two love songs, “Bring 
Me a Rose” and “Marcelle were rendered by Miss Clare 
with much beauty of tone and skill of technic. Mr. Severn 
never played better than in the rendering of the Bach con 
certo—indeed, it is sure that his sympathy with his instru 
ment is ripening as the years go on. The two new com 
positions which closed the concert, tl omance and the 
mazurka, were given with fine expression and a certain 
elegance which pertains to the works thems Che 
romance and the song, Ma is ove 
song—are among the finest result Severn’s ery 
individual talent. The sumptuoi ccompaniments of the 
songs, played by Mrs. Severn, were set rth superbly by 


this excellent pianist, and she gave br int performance 
of the Von Weber “Air Varie.” In the duet for piano 
and violin by Schuett, besides the rondo, the artists gave 
also an air with variations which precedes the rondo in 
the suite. Miss Clare followed the Ernani” aria by a 
“lullaby” in response to an encore. Altogether a delightful 
oncert 
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The Metaphysician and Mystic in the Field while a reed cannot be tensed, as one end is free. A reed 


of Voice Culture. has inherent rigidity, while a string has not \ reed in 


By Fioyp S. Mucxey, M. D. 
ane ence in segmentation the reed and the string have an en 


vibrating divides into unequal segments, while a string 
divides into equal segments. On account of this differ 


ARTICLE V tirely different series of overtones, those of the reed being 

inharmonic, while those of the string are harmonic \ 

|‘ oe: py 6 emer of Sen Ses Comm ie. statement of this kind is then self-contradictory and hence 
3rown asks me the following questions: absurd. Mr. Brown, however, holds that the vocal cords 


1. Was Dr. Seiler’s paper or theory known to him when are reeds and not strings. He and Dr. Seiler agree that 


he experimented with Professor Hallock in 1895 and 1896? 
2. Does he base his statement that the vocal bands do 
“vibrate in nodes and loops for the production of over- , 
tones” upon his personal experience with the laryngo- the resonance cavities. In an article which appear: 
scopic examination of professional singers? THe Musicat Courter for October 27, 1897, I thought I 
3. Has he ever vs rified this fact by autolaryngoscopic p44 shown the utter absurdity of this position. Mr. Brow 
examination’ 


the vocal cords originate the fundamental tone only, whil 


the overtones are produced by the vibration of the air in 


, = . - thie Ae ae tun thos over male a 
4. Was the theory originated by him because of such evidently did not see this article, as he has n made any 
. Ye . 1 1 
laryngoscopic examination of | imself or of others. or was answer to the statements there set forth I will reprodu 
it simply a verification on his part of someone else’s pre- a part of that article for his benefit, and if any of these ar 
vious afhrmations? : : guments are “specious” I hope he will show us, from the 
s. If he knows of anyone else, previous to himself, who 


Z of “logic anc lo observation of facts ust 
has claimed that the vocal bands sub-vibrate in nodes and standpoint of s ind closé , : fa 


loops to produce overtones, will he have the kindness to where the “specious” part comes it 


cite their books or articles, preferably by page? If Mr. Brown is what he describes himself to be, 1. ¢ 
To the first question I answer, No “one earnestly seeking only the truth,” he certainly must 
To the second question, Yes answer these arguments and show where the logi faulty 
To the third question, Yes and also wherein I have failed in my observatior 


To the fourth question I would say that the fact that 
the partial tones of the voice are the same as those of the 
string suggested this to my mind; subsequent discussions 
with Professor Hallock, the late Prof. Alfred Mayer and 


Prof. Ogden Rood, as well as repeated, careful examina 
tion of the vocal cords whil brating, have confirmed 
me in this opin 

To the fifth question inswer that I do not know o 
any such writer 

The chief points 1 d n Dr. Seiler’s paper, as quoted 
by Mr. Brown, are a llows 

1. “The vocal cords act both in the capacity of double 
reeds and strings 

2. “They (the vo rds) do not, however, divide into 
nodal points al d ventral segments, and the tone produced 
by the vocal cords alone and separate trom a resonant 
cavity s devoid ot overtones 

3. “The air contained in the continuous cavity, which is 
anatomically divided into the laryngeal, pharyngeal and 
oral cavaties. is set in vibration by the motion of the cords 
and this vibrating column of air divides into nodal points 


and ventral segments, thus adding overtones, and, in con 
sequence, character or quality to the fundamental sound.’ 


4. “The nasal cavity exerts a very great influence upon 


the sound of the voice, and especially so in articulation 
Jeing separated from the oral cavity by but a thin parti 
tion, the air contained in it participates in the vibratory 
motion, and thus acting as a resonant cavity adds both 


volume and character to the sound. In order to exert its 


full influence, however, it should have free communication 
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ect get the first overtone of low G The actual 
stance the longest throat is probably inside of 6 
nche I ir Mr. Brown would need a telegraph pole 
d rope to develop the overtone according to his 
he ry 
But supp we admit for the sake of argument that 
the tin neck is stretched to the desired length, 1 
3 feet, to produce this first overtone and the singer wished 
to produce the C above the low G. The tube then would 


ppose the 
ct c 
p uce r 
I w 
t pe rr 
t T T 
eso! 1 ‘ 
of ’ 
ontr 1 
nte ty 
Brow 





1.9 feet in length for the first overton 


» de 
ould have to be shortened about 1 foot Now 


nger wished to produce middie C, or an 
e the last tone The length of the pipe to 
first overtone of this pitch would be a little 
ot Now suppose the singer had to skip 
to middle C (singers often encounter inter 


hat sort of an appearance would 


er make who had to instantly shorten his 


et to less than 1 foot. I fear that ‘spinal 


would be child's play compared to this sort 


' 
exhibitior It may be that this sudden 
the neck is what gives ‘snap,’ ‘vis viva’ 
the tone This is a point worthy of M1 
t refu deratior 
»ws light on the expression used by Mr 


CA 


fil 


with the outer air through the anterior nares, and should AN ILLUSTRATION OP THE SLIDE-TROMNBONE MECHANISM. POSITION FOR LOW TONES. 

be closed behind, except in already mentioned instances of FI at 

the pronunciatior ort nd 1 in which case the nasal ee 

cavity does not r resonant cavity. but simply as an 

outlet for the breatl ee “Mr. Brown states in September 22 article In church Brow October 6 articl Every voice has what is 
\ccording to Mr. Brown this paper was published in 1882 organs the pipes are so built as to produce each only its illed ly its ompass,”’ ‘ “range,” ’ or ‘ “reach.” 

I presume Dr. Seiler has changed his opinion in regard to prime’ (fundamental tone). ‘Both these resonators (the vocal This certainly would a unt for the ‘reach W ould it not 

these points before this time, but as Mr. Brown holds tube from the larynx to lips constituting one and the take a long period of patient practice to nable the pupil 

opinions very similar to these and as he is constantly airing nasal cavity the other—F. S. M.) are considered as organ to get é rect length of his neck for each special 

these opinions in the columns of THe Musica Courter pipes of the open variety.” In his September 29 article red to sing aceording to this slide, trom 





(although their absurdity has been very clearly demon- he says: ‘Broadly speaking the only dimension of the 
strated by me in previous articles) seems necessary to resonator to be considered so far as pitch is concerned 
take some further notice of then The statement that is its depth or length. The facts are that to echo a ton 
the vocal cords are both reeds and strings is an absurdity of a given pitch the length of the resonator must be for ar 
on the face of it, and scarcely needs contradiction It open pipe one-half the wave length.’ 

would be just as reasonable to state that a certain verte “Now suppose a bass voice sang low G. According to 


brate is both a fish and a fowl, when we know that the Mr. Brown’s theory the vocal cords would produce this 
fish would surely perish if kept any length of time out pitch. According to his ‘natural overtone scale series,’ 


f the water and the fowl would just as surely perish if given in his September 22 article, the first overtone would 


kept any length of time under the water be the octave. The length of the pipe to produce this 
The difference between a string and a reed is just as pitch would be almost 3 feet The distance from the 
grea The string will not produce tone without tension, vocal cords to the lips, then, would have to be nearly 
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by a epting 


Would not the beginner be very apt to 


rrect adjustment of the neck for the over 


reby change the pitch relation of the funda 


ertones The facts are. however, that no 


uncultivated the voice may be the pitch rela 


ertones and fundamental is just the same as 


ated voice The only difference between the 


the untrained voice is in the number and 


nsities of the partial tones. Is it not much 


to account for the partial tones in the voice 


Dr. Curtis’ first guess and saying that they 


ire produced by the segmentation of the vibrator or vocal 
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cords? This would then leave our resonance cavities 
nothing to do but to reinforce the air waves set up by 
the vocal cords. Their complex shape and the power we 
have by means of the tongue and lips of varying their 
size and the size of the opening making them admirably 
idapted to this purpose. 

“Mr. Brown’s ideas in regard to the formation of the 
different vowel sounds seems to be very vague. Granting 
the same pitch, the same series of air waves are set up by 
the vocal cords for all the different vowel sounds. The 
size and shape of the resonance cavities determine which 
partial tones shall be reinforced and made prominent and 
which shall be damped out and rendered inert. This is 
very nicely shown by our photographs of the different 
vowel sounds. For the vowel a (as in father) the tongue 
is in a low position in the mouth and we have the largest 


and most complex resonance cavity possible, and one 


which will consequently reinforce the largest number of 


partial tones. In the vowel e, on the other hand, the 


tongue nearly fills the mouth cavity, and our resonance 
cavity is smaller and more simple in shape and we have 
the least number of partial tones reinforced, and therefore 
the least number of partial tones of any vowel sound 
Chis matter of reinforcing certain partial tones and damp 
ing out others can be very nicely demonstrated by a tun- 
The resonator is always of the 
Al 
though all the partial tones of the reed are originated by 
the fork only the fundamental is reinforced by the resona 
tor, and this is the only pitch recognized by the ear. 
“We are now in position to understand that although 
the different partial tones are all originated by the vocal 
cords, on each of the vowel sounds, that the size and shape 
of our resonance cavities determine which shall be made 
prominent and inert. This is the 
secret of quality and of articulation of the vowels. The 
different vowels are only differences in the quality of the 


ing fork and its resonator 
appropriate size to reinforce the fundamental tone 


which shall remain 


tone 

Mr. Brown's views differ from this, however, as he 
says in his September 22 article: ‘The color (quality), 
i, e., the combination of partial tones, is produced not by 


the vibration of the vocal bands, but is produced wholly 


ibove them in the so-called vocal resonators, whose spe 
cial function is this very duty.’ According to this state 
ment the two vocal resonators, ‘each producing only its 


fundamental tone’ (J. S. B.), would constitute all of the 
overtones of the voice. The voice, then, could have only 
two overtones, each of which would be a fundamental 
tone In his October 13 article Mr. Brown says: “The 

brator determines only the prime pitch (funda 


mental) and not its upper partials.’ The voice, accord 
Mr. Brown, then would have three fundamentals, 
ne from the vocal cords and one from each of the reson 
As, Mr. Brown, 


the pitch of an organ pipe is determined by its length and 


ng to 


ators, but no overtones according to 
the length of these resonators is practically fixed, the pitch 


of two of these fundamentals would be fixed, while that 
produced by the vocal cords would be variable and might 
be higher than the so-called ‘upper partials.” The singer 
then would be producing three distinct and separate tones 
which could not be made to harmonize throughout the en 


ire range of the voice. In such a case as this how are 
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give a sketch of the lives of these two men, for they stand 
Mr. Weld’s 


experience, for so young a man, has been peculiarly broad, 


we to determine what pitch the singer is really trying to 
produce? 

“Mr. Brown, in his ‘natural overtone series,’ 
in reality the overtone series of the string, represents 
sixteen partial tones. Where does he get his other four- 
teen pipes for these extra partials? He says of this over 
‘All musical tones are formed by combining 


which is 


tone series: 
simple tones, which are always of the pitches to be found 
by the so-called natural overtone scale or series.’ If Mr. 
Brown will look up the overtones of the reed he will find 
they do not lie in this series at all. Did Mr. Brown ever 
stop to think how it happened that overtones of the same 
class of instruments always bear exactly the same pitch 
relation to the fundamental, no matter what the pitch of 
the fundamental might be? Can any other rational ex- 
planation be given of this condition except the segmenta- 
tion of the vibrator? His ‘organ-pipe-overtone-theory’ 
and ‘slide-trombone mechanism’ certainly will not answer. 
It seems foolish to argue this point further. If I give a 
man a loaf of bread and he calls it a stone there is no use 
trying to convince him that it is bread. If he wishes to 
call bread stone he has a perfect right to do so, but he 
will be called ‘crazy’ by rational men and women.” 

The accompanying sketch, Fig. 25, illustrates very nicely 
the appearance a group of singers would make while pro 
ducing the low tones, according to Mr. Brown’s slide- 
trombone mechanism. 

(To be continued.) 


News from Babylon Redivivus. 


817 NEWHALL STREET 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., October 27, 1808 


W* are wondering where the difficulty lies. You will 
remember that I referred to the possible non-ap 
pearance in Milwaukee of Theodore Thomas and his or 
As I understand it, a guarantee fund 
generously 


chestra this season 

was demanded; this 
assisted by Captain Pabst, raised, when suddenly the de 
mand per appearance was increased, and Manager Wachs- 


ManagerWachsner, very 


ner rightly refused to accede to any such unbusiness-like 
arrangement Consequently we will have no Thomas con 
certs this year 

Of course, we are very sorry, but not as much so as we 
would be were we dependent upon Chicago musicians. We 
will very probably benefit by this apparent disaster, for our 
Profesor Bach and Arthur Weld will possibly give some 
symphony concerts with local talent, which will in respect 


to musicianly conducting and classical programs almost, 


if not quite, equal the Thomas productions. Besides. we 
will be enabled to patronize our own leaders and men; 
also we will keep Milwaukee money in Milwaukee. Both 


Professor Bach and Mr. Weld excel as Beethoven leaders 
These two men would be a pride to any large musical cen 
tre, and we are really glad to have them bring out our 
local talent in so eminent a manner, for after all, we are 
a trifle tired of so much imported, and often inferior, music 
This, of course, does not apply to Theodore Thomas 
Anyone would be worse than foolish to attempt to belittle 
his great name, or musicianship. but since there is not 
it surely is better to keep 


Later in the season I will 


enough to go around 
in Milwaukee. 


money 
what there is 


among the few great musicians of America. 


having been gained in the chief cities of Europe and Amer 
without having carefully 
to attempt to belittle 


ica. It would be most unwise 
studied Mr. Weld and his methods 
him, for one would be rashly opposing one’s critical opin 
ion to that of the best critics on both sides of the water, 
and one would be in imminent danger of winning for 
one’s self the reputation of being ignorant, prejudiced, or 
both. 

It is a pity that a man of Mr. Weld’s calibre wastes his 
time and dissipates his energies by conducting these small 


operettas, with society people in the chorus and cast, with 


the idea of benefiting some charity as a pretext. Smaller 
men could do this. If he required social patronage—were 
he dependent upon society’s favor—we would say noth 
ing; but if he really desires to benefit some charity, let 
him donate money and preserve his talents, name 
for nobler endeavors than this. Let him give real operas, 
with hard-working musicians in the cast, singers who need 
the advertising and experience; but he should not bend 
his talents to assist such schemes, nor do anything be 
neath his standard and dignified musicianship It grates 
upon one’s sense the fitnes f things to see the mar 


from memory wave his 


who leads Beethoven and Wagner 
baton over the heads of society’s dilletantes, regardless of 


the object back of it A big mar should lot toy vit! 
nor waste time upon little things 
* * * 

On Monday evening, October 24, Liza Lehmann’s mucl 
talked of song cyclus, “In a Persian Garden,” was giver 
before the Woman’s Club, of Wisconsin, at the Athene 
um, and it opened the season with three queens and a 
pair of kings. The queens were Miss Jennie Osborne 
Miss Edith Evans, singers, and Mrs. Hess-Burr, their 
teacher, at the piano. The kings were Evan Williams and 
William Osborn Goodrich. The following program was 
given, in addition to the cyclu 
Prologue, I Pagliacci Leoncavall 

William Osborn Goodrict 
Allah Chadwi 
A Song of Four Seasons Allitsor 
Miss } 

Recitative, Deeper and Deeper Still Hands 
Waft Her, Angels Handel 
Mr. Williams 
To Spring Jacques Bouhy 


arr. by A. I 


Geise Lidis (old French melody) : 
Landon Ronold 


My Flower 





Miss Osborne 

I could not attend, but those wl ere there sf] 
warm terms of the singers and of the gifted accomp t 
As for the music, it is now no longer a no elty and re 
quires nothing more to be d about it, although opinion 
differ as to the degre f su ttained by Madame 
Lehmann in transmitting he proj tme« phere to sf 
Oriental, subtle, delicate and poet ubje Fr 
accounts, I am inclined to beli t e has done 
prisingly well, and regret not having heard the work 

. 2 
Mrs. Hess-Burr | had so mu CCE in her teacl 


ing that she has been compelle« 


S. FISCHEL, MUSICAL AGENCY 


Manager for the 


RICHARD ARNOLD 


STRING SEXTET. 


Write for terms and dates. 


i9 East 14th Street, New York. 
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wt al ad 


ANY OTHER AGENCY IN THIS COUNTRY. ARTISTS FURNISHED FOR GRAND OPERAS AND OPERATIC CONCERTS. st Fs 
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LIEBLING 


The Great Pianist. 


In America Next Season.__.. 


Information regarding Engagements may be obtained by addressing MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W. 





H. H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha 


Court Pianist to 
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an assistant. She has selected for this important position 
one of her advanced pupils, in the person of Miss Martha 
Johanna Wuerst. Mrs. Burr’s studio is at 642 Milwaukee 
street, and is undoubtedly an extremely busy place. Five 
of Mrs. Burr’s pupils have been engaged for the Arion 
concerts, and we are sure that they will do not only them 
selves but their teacher justice 
2. @ 


Now let the Woman’s Club do something for Milwaukee 
musicians. Why on earth have these people not done 
something before, with their wealth, personnel, &c., to 
assist our own people? Let them give a recital, with Miss 
De Bona as singer and Charles Hambitzer, Jr., as pianist 
Here are two as gifted young people as you wil! find any 
where, and what is being done for them; how are their 
imbitions furthered; who puts money into their pockets 
to enable them to devote all their time and meagre young 
strength to their one special gift? Does the Woman's 
Club? Did it ever help to make one artist for Milwaukee? 
-asional $5 bill in some 
] 


It is not enough to place an 

singer’s hand; there is a great deal more to be done than 
that. If some such prominent organization as this would 
take hold and help us to establish a local patriotism in these 
matters, we would be very grateful. Indeed, it is a neces 


sary and vital matter 


In a later letter I will give some specific information 
concerning our local societies. TI haven't it hand now 
* * * 
©. patres conscripti! Yea, verily. now calleth a true 
German Athenian upon the counselors of pagan Rome 
No remedy 


ggests itself ind the situation for the season is this: 


Our sal atticum declines to come to the rescue 


sil 





No Thomas concerts, and, with the exception of about 
three special engagements, not an actor or actress of note 
vill visit us. Alas! The tears run down our cheeks, as we 
look upon our Parthenon dedicated to Gambrinus, whicl 
-rowns our Chestnut street Acropolis, and acknowledge 
to ourselves that at last we have become a “ten-‘twent’ 


‘thirt’”’ show town: at last we have actually and frankly 


become what we have given every evidenc: of being for 
years past At the Alhambra we have vaudeville shows 
the Bijou takes farces, melodramas and the lighter class of 
amusements: the Pabst has an excellent stock company of 
no earthly use to our American population, while the 
Davidson Theatre supports a fair stock company, which 
1] 


does very well, especially considering the price. These 


ire all the attraction Milwaukee will have this season 


The great Modieska. the hosts of real artists which ap 
pear in almost every other city « f the ITnion. if but for one 


nicht. will not come here. because at last thev have grown 


tired of perpetually losing money upon a Milwaukee en 


EXPY \WORFSOHN 


N°. 131. East 178 3S! 


gagement. There is no patronage, no intelligence, no de 
mand for art in any form here. Please remember, this is 
not a bitter complaint against the town, but an absolute 
fact. A city of 280,000 inhabitants, with some of the larg 
est manufacturing interests in the world, cannot bring to 
ts theatres any great actors, Theodore Thomas, or the 


Grand Opera Company (for more than a night). Extra\ 
aganzas, vaudeville shows, prosper; but our orchestra r¢ 
mains unendowed; our artists’ pictures remain unsold; our 
writers are known everywhere better than in their native 
city, and still we lift our cultivated, refined heads to the 
sky and cry, “‘We’re an art centre. What's the price of 
pork?” 

Oh! beautiful German Athens! With our location 
wealth, industries, we should contribute a million dollars 
a year to the arts alone. We should have art schools and 
conservatories; we should have the Arion Society en 
dowed for $100,000; people should flock to our institutions 
from all parts of the country: we should have half 2 dozen 
recitals and chamber mus oncerts every week, in addi 
tion to the regular orchestra concerts: we should educate 
those specially gifted among us; honor those who are now 
honored everywhere but here; publish the music of our 
best composers; offer prizes to stimulate effort, and oh! 


heavens! what do we do? What are we? 


how you make for good with your wealth; what great 


Answer, fin de siécle Athenians, made in Germany, te 
irks have sprung into being in response to your call 
where are the great men and women you have raised up 


and succored; where your art and music schools; where 


your vaunted culture I will tell you—they are buried 
deep in the graves of those who have died an absolute 
or artistic death among you, while endeavoring to preach 


to your deaf ears the doctrines of refinement, talent, genius 
ind enlightenment; of the fine arts, whose healthy growth 
or slow extingw ,hment indicates the mental possibilities 
of the community where they live or die. What is marked 
after the name ) ilwaukee at last? Nosce teipsum! 

Yet I am calle d bitter, prejudiced, when I sadly hold 


} 


up but a small part of the many evils whi exult in our 
midst, never speaking of the evils of political chicanery 
social conundrums sed upon the problem that so much 
discrete corruption equals so much indiscrete malice 
which, in turn, is equivalent to so much downright ignor 
ance and parvenu pride No! No! These are facts. Facts 
annot be created and flung to the fresh winds of heaven 
by bitterness or prejudice. It cannot be but a repetition of 
every citv’s shortcomings, for if it were, where and how 
would the artists live about whose achievements we read 
in out of town papers? Does each city support outside 
talent and allow its own to starve? Well. even were this 
true, we are still at fault, for we do not support or patron 


e anv artists at all. A few singing societies. four in all 


New York 


Yt MISTCAL BUR say 
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i -d. J 03; ©0088 Geet Ecce 


janiste. 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
—— 13! Fast 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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give about three concerts, perhaps four, apiece during 


an entire season; Professor Bach’s Sunday concerts, one 


or two recitals, a few concerts (about four in all) by out 
side talent, a few weeks of light opera in the summer 
time, and that is all, all the music we have assured us from 
year to year 

I may as well frankly say that it is no spirit of bitterness 
which causes me, for the fiftieth time, to repeat these facts 
I relate them in the desperate hope that something may 
give way somewhere, and that finally the wheel will com 
ther, since Mil 


waukee is my native city, | am interested in all that con 





mence to turn in the right direction. Fu 





cerns it, and as the local papers cannot forget their policy 
or sacrifice enough space to give prominence to these 
questions, even were they willing to take so positive a 


stand, I persist the more in making myself unpleasant 


It not enough, when a town has a spirit upon which 
you can crack nuts, to speak mildly once in a while about 
these matters, nor will an occasional piece of sarcasm do; 


these methods have failed for forty years, but if our critics 
and papers would take up the cry with some determina 
tion I would very soon be in the happy position of wit 


nessing my city’s advancement, and no longer would I 


HUGO HEINZ, es 
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Worcester festival and First New York Phitharmonic Concert. 
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Mathilde Marchesi). 











Concerts and Song Recitals only. 
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have hurled at my head the words “Prejudice—bitterness!” 
“Milwaukee, thou that stonest the prophets, stonest them 

who are sent unto thee!” 

are the artists who cannot 


never 


The prophets in this case 
who have gone hence 
s, those—but why 


appear nor live here, those 


to return, those who have died by inche 


enumerate—where will it all end? 
Emity GRANT VON TETZEL. 
Vocal Acoustics. 
J. STANDFORD BROWN 
: Article IV of his “The Metaphysician and Mystic in 
the Field of Voice Culture,” Dr. F. S. Muckey writes 
in THe Musica Courter, Vol. 37, No. 15, October 12, 
1898, p. 8: “I shall have something to say to Mr. Brown 


on ‘Tones and Overtones’ as soon as I can find the time, 
ind I much fear that this will not be pleasant reading for 
Mr. Brown 


and truth we must 


if we would advance the interests 
and not ask 


However, 
of science ‘hew to the line’ 
give quarter.” 
\ll students will certainly be thankful to Dr. Muckey 
if he can add to of this iriteresting subject 


so vitally 


our knowledge 
important to all serious students of voice pro- 
duction. 

In order, however, that we may both stand upon com- 
following list of works is submitted 


and Dr. Muckey is requested to 


mon ground the 
a basis for the discussion, 
publish in THe Musicat Courter in 
a list of any other books or articles which he thinks should 
be included 


It is important to have the sources of information agreed 


advance of his article 


upon so that the discussion can be followed profitably by 


o will then be able to verify and to correct 
debate 


must be mutally agreed that all citations and 


all students wl 
either party in the 
Further, it 
and edition of the 


quotations shall specify the page, date 


work from which each is taken 


Siddell: “On Sound and Atmospheric 
Mathematical Elements of Music, 
University.” London, 
Second edition, 


1. Airy, George 
Vibrations with the 
Designed for Students of the 
first edition, 1868. B. L. 4025.28. 
1871. C. C. 534 \ 67. 

2. Ames, Joseph S.: “Theory of Physics.” New 
first edition, 1897. C. C. 53.1 A. m. 3 

3. Anthony (William A.) & Brackett (Cyrus F. “Ele- 
mentary Text Book of Physics.” New York. third 
edition, 1887 
Arnott, — 

5. Barker, George F.: 


York, 


“_ -lements of Physics.” 
“Physics, Advanced Course.” 





New York, third edition, 1892. C. C. 530 B 24. 

6. Barnes, C. | “Lessons in Elementary Practical 
Physics.” [Vol. III., Part I., Practical Acoustics in 
Stewart & Gee is “Practical Physics.”]. London, first 
edition, 1897 ~~ &. $30 oe. 49 
Bartlett. W ‘ia am Holmes Chambers * Acoustics,” 

B. L. 4025.16 
Blaserna, Pietro: “The Theory of Sound in Its Rela- 
tion to Music.” London, first edition, 1876. B 


7812 B 611. Second edition, 1897 

g. Brewer, “Sound.” London, 1854 

0. Broadhouse, John: “Musical Acoustics: or, Phenom 
Sound as Connected with Music” (or “The 
Helmholtz”). London, first edition. 1881 
: 781.1 B 78. Third edition, 1892 
Friederich: “Die Akustik.’ 
“Traité d’Acoustique,” 


se62.35.. C. C 


ena of 
Students’ 
B. L. 1562.54. C. C 
Chladni, Ernst Florens 
Wittenberg, 1802; transla‘ed as 
Paris, 1809 
Chiadni, E. F. F.: 
3. Chladni, E. F. F 


S17 
1817 


“Entdeckungen,” 1787 
“Neue Beitrage zur Akustik,”’ 
530 C 46 


“Physics.” C. C 
Statics.” 


Treatise on Musical 


14 Christiensen 
5. Curwen, John: “A 


london, 1874 


ISIDORE 


LUCKSTONE, 


The Accompanist and Musical Director, 
Style Repertoire, Finish. YOCAL CULTURE. 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 


Studio: 836 Lexington Ave., or address 
Musical Courier. 








WIENZKOWSKA 
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in America. Teacher and Concert Pianist. 


STEINWAY HALL, or 147 West 82d Street, NEW YORK. 





. Daguin, ———: “Traité de Physique.” Paris, 1855 

17. Daniell, Alfred: “A Text Book of the Principles of 
Physics.” New York, first edition, 1894. Third edi- 
tion, 1895. C. C. 530 D 222. 

18. Desains, ———: ‘‘Lecons de Physique.” Paris, 1860 

19. Deschanell, A. Privat: “Traité de Physique.” Trans- 

lated and amended as “Elementary Treatise on Nat- 

ural Philosophy.” By J. D. Everett, New York, thir 

teenth edition, 1895. C. C. 530 P 983. 

Don, John: “An Elementary Text Book of Sound.” 

London, 1897. 

21. Donkin, W. F.: 
1870. B. L. 4024.08. 
534 D 71. 

22. Duhem, P.: “Cours de Physique 
Cristallographie de la faculté des Sciences de 


20. 


first edition, 
ne + ¢ 


“Acoustics.” London, 
Second edition, 


Mathematique et de 
Lith., 


&c.” “Acoustiques,” Paris, 1890-1891. C. C. 532.5 D 
88 Q. 
23. Everett, Joseph David: “Vibratory Motion and 


Sound.” London, 1882. C. C. 

24. Everett, J. D. See Deschanell. 

25. Gage, Alfred P.: “A Text Book of the 
Physics for High Schools and Academies.” Boston, 
first edition, 1883. Second edition, 1885. C. C., 530 
G 12 

26. Ganot, ———-: “Physics.” 
son. Seventh edition, 1875. 
[Hall, Dr. A. Wilford See “Wilford.” ] 

27. Harris, T. F.: ‘“‘Handbook of Acoustics.” 

28. Helmholtz, Hermann L. F.: “Lehre von dem To 
nempfindungen als Physikalische Grundlage fur die 
Theorie der Musik.” Berlin, first edition, 1862. Se« 
ond edition, 1853. Third edition, 1870. Fourth edi 
tion, 1875. C. C. 534.3 M Z. Translated by Alexan 
der J. Ellis 

29. Higgins, W. M.: “The Philosophy of Sound and His- 

tory of Music.” London, 1838. C. C. 780.9 H 53 

Konig, Dr. Rudolf: “Quelques Experiences d’Acous 

tique.” Paris, 1882 C. C. 534 O 2 

31. Lachéz, ‘Acoustique et Optique is 

32. Lees, W.: Light and Heat.” 1877. B. L 
4024.21 

33. Mayer, 

34. Mott, H 


5341 Ev 2 


E leme nts of 


Translated by P. Atkin 


o 


30. 


, ‘Acoustics, 


A. M.: “Sound.” 1878. B. L. 4024.28 
A., Jr.: “The Fallacy of the Present Theory 
of Sound.” New York, 1885. B. L. 4024.38 
35 —- ay L.: “Outlines of Physics 
York, — Cc C. 530 N 511 
36. Perrault, - —: “Traité du Bruit.” 
37. Pohl, Richard: “Akustiche Briefe.” 


New 


Paris, 1613 
Liepsic, 1853 


38. Pole, William: “The Philosophy of Music.” London, 
1877. C. C. 7o1 P 75 

39. Pouillet, Cours de Physique.” Paris, 1856, 
Seventh edition 

40. Pouillet, “Elements de Physique.” Paris 

41. Purdy, T “Form and Sound.” B. L. 1436.00 

2. Radau, Rodolphe: ‘Wonders of Acoustics.” Trans 
lated by Robert Ball. 1870. B. L. 4024.11 


43. Rayleigh, Baron (John W Ailliam Strutt): “The Theory 
of Sound.” London, 2 vols. First edition 1877. B. L 
4028.28. Second edition 1894. C. C. 534 R 21 

44. Smith, Hannah: “Music: How It Came to Be 
It Is.” New York, 1897. 

45. Smith, T. Roger: ‘‘Rudimentary Treatise on Acoustics 
of Public Buildings.” 1861. B. L. 4025.20 

46. Somerville, Mary: “Connection of the Physical Sci 
ences.” 

47. Steele, J. D.: 
Physics.” See Barnes, C 

48. Stone, W. H.: “Elementary L essons on Sound.” Lon 
don, 1891. C. C. 534 St. 7 

49. Taylor, Sedley: “Sound and Music.” 
B. L. 1§62.30. C. C. 534.3 T 21 

50. Turner, William: “Sound Anatomized in a Philosoph 
ical Essay on Music.” London, 1724. 

51. Tyndall, John: “Sound.” First edition, 1867. B. L 
4025.23. Second edition 1869. Third edition ye 
Fourth edition 1883. C. C. 534 T 97. Translated < 
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London, 1873 


“Der Sholl”’ 1874 Reviewed in Ed. Rev. V. 77 868. 
Violle,— . \coustique.’ Paris 
Weber, - ‘Wellenlehre.” Leipsic, 1825 


Weinhold, 
W entsworth (G 


“Experimental Physics.” 


A.) & Hill (G. A.): “Text Book of 


nnn 
inde Ww WN 


Physics. 3oston, 1808 

56. Wilford (pseud. for Dr. A. Wilford Hall): “The Prob- 
lem of Life; Embracing the Evolution of Sound, and 
Evolution Evoluted.” 1879. B 4728.24 

57. Woollcombe, W. G.: “Practical Work in Physics.” 
Part IITI., Light and Heat. 1806. B. L. 4024.60 
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Light and Heat.” 1888 
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“Lehrbuch der Physik und 
1882 C 

in Course of Lectures on Natural 
London, 1807 
“Sound and Musik.” Chicago, 
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“cc” 


abbreviation 


New York City, while “B. L.” 


“Brooklyn Library,” in the Borough of Brook 
ARTICLES 

: “Precis Elémentaire de Physique’ 

de la Société d’Arcueils Paris, 1807 


Art. “Sound.” In Encyclopedia Metro 


; also published separately in 1849 
Horsenfratz, : 
: ” vol. lix, p. 18 


Sir John: Art 


“Journal de Physique et de 
Paris 
“Acoustics.” In Encyclopedia 
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‘Popular Science Monthly,” 1890, Vol. 36 
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whose first appearance was made in 


new art cover, with Elizabeth 

and Henry C. Lahee as editors and 

Hale as managing editor, there is reason to 

the new magazine will capably fill the place 

which it is designed. The next issue will appear De 


a thirty-six page book 
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MISLEADING EXPRESSIONS Sinc NATURALLY,” “PLay 
NATURALLY 
HAT does a teacher mean who makes use of this ex 
pression? To begin with, if one is to sing, to play 
naturally, what is the use of a teacher? If one has but to 
open ones outh to sing, why cannot everyone sing who 
has a mouth to open? ‘Play naturally,’ too, should mean 


that after the notes were learned one had but to place thx 





fingers on the keys and play 

Teachers generally reach this form of expression when 
in comparing their work with that of other teachers, they 
wish to insinuate that the others sin and fail in pursuance 
of “a method,” while they—they, the speakers—have really 
no method whatever, nothing but the occult genius of origi 
nal communication, whereby their pupils imbibe the divine 
affatus. This then has the merit of making all imitation 
of their work impossible to other teachers, and of thus giv 
ing clear copyright of artist fabrication to said Speaker 
& Co. ; 

Can singing or playing either be done “naturally, espe 
cially in the student stages? Can natural doing of anything 
be counted upon? 

There are certainly natural qualities or aptitudes whicl 
are tendencies toward acquisition. There may be certain 
tones of the voice which are already placed, a touch that 
produces an agreeable sonority on the piano; fingers that 
dainty and handy with needlework, denote the seamstress 
a carriage that bespeaks a dancer; an wtterance distinct for 
speaking. But between these elementary possessions and 
their application to conventional and impressive activity 
there is a gulf fixed, wider or more narrow, according to 
gift, but which cannot be traversed without—traversing 

A child having ever such pretty feet may walk with toes 
turned in till the sight is painful to behold Sut it is per 
fectly “natural.”” With all the aptitudes in the world f 
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needle and thread, what figure does a young person cut be 
fore a sewing machine or in the attempt to make a dress? 
With the most distinct utterance and other aptiudes for 
language, one might remain in Paris a year and speak fluent 
ly the most absurd French. Nature evidently is not a 
guide 

The average of human beings are not endowed with even 
the aptitudes, yet every day teachers are saying, “Ah! you 
know I teach my pupils the natural way to play—naturally 

everything natural. It is the secret of my success. It is 
all natural my way Or, “One must sing naturally, you 
know ; there is only one way—the natural way. I teach the 


natural way—to sing as they speak,” &c 


But no two persons have the same natural way of sing 
ing or playing. Even if they had, it would not be applica 
ble, as both song and play are abnormal activities based 
upon prescribed restrictions and constrictions which are 
and must be artificial. One cannot sing as one talks. Talk 
ing is a natural function following spontaneous thought (or 
want of it, sometimes), but at all events unframed by 
rhythm, time measure, interval or that form of harmony 
honesty called ‘‘justness rhese things, properly consid 
ered, make science, called art when applied to the unneces 
sary and beautiful departments of lite 

One cannot breathe in singing as in talking; it is not in 
nature. It is senseless to say it and useless to try it. The 


used in talking naturally are not used in sing 


Same tones 
ing Rhythm, measure, intonation, must all be learned 


even before the conventional regulations governing them, 
and all before any reference to the sentiment and its ex 


pression, which is a wholly different world all to itself 


Ihe mechanism of any art must be taught somehow. By 
‘ inism is not meat he making known of conventional 
ind authorized knowledge, such as musical literature, tra 
dition, style, &« It means creating possibility of master 


ship in individuals, according to the amount of born per 
sonal aptitude those individuals possess ; in other words, de 
ve ping material resource 


and system and arrangement, de 





ed according to each pupil and by each teacher. It re 


S 


quires a longer or shorter time, according to the pupil 


dency, and gift and power of utilizing it Che time may 
be long or short, the means complex or simple, the plan 
arge or small, but the ground must be gone over by a Mo 
rt as by a Susan Jane, by a Patti as by an Alicia Plum 
mer 
Each teacher must arrange this plan or system according 
to his or her nature temperament, according to the logic 


f his or her make-up, according to the knowledge of the 
subject possessed and of the principles of imparting in 
truction. This must then be adapted to the nature, tem 
perament, knowledge and aptitudes of the pupils 


[This two-fold plan has by common consent been denom 


ited “method ind this is all there is to that mystical 
infortunate, misapplied but harmless term. Teachers have 
ye to hurl this word at each other as an invective. One 
said to have “‘a method” as one might be said to have a 


uncer or a tumor 
In truth. the harm is not in the existence of a method 
but in its possible result 


There must be method, i. e., some plan whereby the teach 


ers arrive at getting pupils to do certain necessary things 
The mistake is in decrying the word “method” when it is 
the manner of that method or its results that should be 
decried ’rinciples neglected or misapplied, the lack of in 


telligence in planning the method (or not planning it, which 
more common), may be criticised, but the word itself 
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must stand. It is inevitable. It is the teacher’s individual 
plan for arriving at certain results 

Method there must be in the technical departments 
the tables and principles of arithmetic; the stitching, cut 
ting out and manipulation of sewing; the sounds, words 
and rules underlying speech; the time, tune, tone, pedal 
note and throat manipulation in music—these things are 
stereotyped, standard, unchanging, necessary All that is 
required for their acquisition is logic of presentation and 
time tO make them so mechanical that they are uncon 
scious, as though born. hey are means of supplementing 
nature, requiring more or ic time and more or less plan 
according to the generosity or neglect of nature at creation 

ine result of this perfect acquisition may come to seem 
natural, but the means Dy which this result may be at 


tained is anything but natural. It is the application ot pri 


found and rigid science The word “method” is the only 


one that can be applied to just this thing. It is not only 
harmless, but usetu Che only danger in regard to it ts 
in calling it ‘‘a method” which all may toillow with equal 
result. This it is which is impossible. All may tollow ce 


tain principles underlying method. So long as no two peo 
ple are alike, so long must each person have a personal 
method distinct from that of anybody else 

But whenever the word “method” may be applied, the 
word “natural” is a misnomer and a misleading one Phe 
teacher who has no method is groping blindly in the dark 
resuitiess Fie or she may call it “natura teaching, but 
the real meaning of the fine sounding term is pertectly 
clear to all who are not in the habit of accepting words as 
truths. 

DIRECTION IN INTERPRETATION 


rhe strange part of this thing is that those teac 


most strenuously object to the word “method” or “direc 
tion’ in the technical departments are the most prone to 
maintain them through those departments of art develop 


ment which, if any, should be left to the nature, namely, the 


expression, of sentiment and feeling 





Phe great troubie w all musical teaching is that the 
great herd of untaught teachers do not draw any distin 
tion whatever between these two departments, which are di 


verse as spirit and matter, namely, technic and interpreta 
tion 


With many all the force of the ‘teaching’ is put upon 








the latter to the neglect of the former, through a false ide 





that one is commonplace and material, the other elite, spit 
itual, artistic 
Others mix the two in such an inextricable mes 
that conception is d and progress made impossible 
Unfortunately, this latter class forms the majority. In 
the effort to keep in their studios all classes of pupils of all 





classes of ignorance (who pay, naturally) professors who 


n one f course, make of their teach 


are responsible t 
ing an “olla podrida” of all the grades of work which com 


pose education, and so make learning impossible 





Thus, in dancing, for example, you se¢ professor strug 
gling through an entire evening or afternoon “teaching” a 
new dance to a class which does not know how to walk 


stand, to bend gracefully, to hold up the point of a flounce 


not even to obey a command in a body. It would be beneath 
the “dignity” of that “professor of dancing” to teach a girl t 

stand upright or tur1 it her toes, and he will not insist 
upon her being taught thos« ngs elsewhere lest he may 
lose a pupil to an r teache S he impossible farce 





goes on, and nobody interferes because nobody knows, and 
the pupil does not know 


And so pup ls pick up dancing as best they can ind so 
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we find one good dancer among fifty upon a floor, and that 
me would have danced well if his professor had never been 
porn! 

This is exactly so with music, and this, right here, is 
jhe germ cause of the infinite mass of inferior mediocrity 
which is encumbering the art world at present. 

In the case of that dancing class, for example, how long 
would it require a properly trained class, a class properly 
irilled in the preliminary departments of physical deport- 
nent, to learn a new dance? Comparatively no time. Any 
member of such a class could learn it all alone, indeed, by 
reading the movements from a book without the help of 
any teacher; at least the burden of the idea, ready for a 
very short finish of ensemble work. 

With music the case is made worse by the greater amount 
greater disaster of 
exceptions in any 


f preliminary work necessary and the 
mperfect result. With rare, rare, 
nusic class into which one may enter (especially the pri- 
vate, irresponsible classes, not schools or conservatories), 
the time is almost wholly occupied in meeting obstacles, 


so 


faults and ignorances which have no business to be en 
countered. The teacher becomes beside himself (or her 
self) in the maze of massed-up difficulty and the pupil be- 
comes hopelessly automatic. 

Is anything more ridiculous, absurd, incongruous in cre- 
ated things than to see a teacher holding a pupil’s hand or 
hands or shoulders and propelling him like a wheelbarrow 
about the room, pumping the arms to show how they should 
go with the expression, pushing the feet to show how they 
should walk the stage walk, keeping the pupil’s eyes fixed 
on his (or her) face to show the expressions intended, at 
the same time singing the air, screaming corrections of lan 
guage, of tone, of words of the score or song, of expres- 
sion, with incidental passages of praise or blame in origi- 
Can that be called teaching? And is the pic- 
ture unknown to students? 

In such teaching there is no focus, no perspective, no 
logic of presentation, no system—no method. It may be 
added, also, no teaching. One has to know the values of 
trained and rational teaching to realize the crime of allow- 


nal terms? 


ing whoever will to teach however he will. 

Musical art will never find a basis in our country, pupils 
will never receive justice at the hands of their professors, 
and art will never be done justice to by its interpreters till 
this one point is settled: “May whoever will be allowed 
to teach music however he will”? 

FANNIE EpGAr THOMAS. 
(To be continued. ) 


Berlioz. 

Felix Mottl included in his series of model representa- 
tions at Carlsruhe Berlioz’s “Beatrice et Benedict,” which 
produced a great effect. The work was originally written 
as “comic opera”—that is, with spoken dialogue, but Mottl 
has turned this dialogue into recitative with great skill, 
perfectly in the style of Berlioz. 


La Falcon. 


The Paris Grand Opéra has placed in the library of that 
theatre a very interesting portrait of Mlle. Cornelie Fal- 
con, who created the roles of “La Juive,’ “The Hugue- 
nots,” “Gustavus III.” and “Stradella.” It is an excellent 
likeness and represents her in a white evening dress in all 
the splendor of her youth and radiant beauty, in the 
glory of her so sadly brief career. 
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LAMOUREUX, owing to an accident, will be un 
M e able to conduct the first performance announced by 
Robert Newman at Queen’s Hall with the Symphony Or- 
chestra for November 2. This will unavoidably be post- 
poned until after Christmas, but the second concert of the 

series takes place November 16 for sure 

There are several schemes in the air for the foundation of 
a permanent orchestra in London, but none, so far as I can 
make out, are liable to materialize, so I cannot give them 
here. 

Herr Karl Klindworth is to conduct two concerts at St 
James’ Hall on November 22 and 29. At the first Fred 
erick Dawson will play Liszt’s Second Concerto, and at 
the second Brahms’ First and Second Concertos 

Herr Eugen Gudd, who appeared at the first season oj 
German opera at Drury Lane in 1882 as Hans Sachs, in- 
tends giving some German Lieder recitals in London at 
the Schultz-Curtius Concert Club on April 26, 1899. He 
will also sing at one of the Mottl concerts this spring. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Mikado” will be included in the 
repertory at the Pergola Theatre, Florence 

Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,” with many of the 
original cast, is promised at a series of Christmas matinees 
projected at the Lyric Theatre 

Miss Suzanne Adams, who made such a success at the 
Royal Italian Opera last season, was married to Leo Stern 
last Thursday. She sailed on Friday to rejoin the company 
in America, and will return to England in April next. She 
will give a concert in London in May, and after the opera 
season at Covent Garden will make a short tour in the 
provinces in conjunction with Leo Stern. 

The clever incidental music of “Nicandra,” a snake play, 
produced at the Parkhurst Theatre on Tuesday week, was 
written by C. Lamar. 

Dr. Edvard Grieg is staying at his charming country 
Troldhaugen, “The Hill of the 
It will interest his numerous friends 


residence, otherwise 
Trolls,” near Bergen 
and admirers to learn that he has recently completed two 
new works—one a set of symphonic dances and the other a 
cycle of songs. These pieces are now in course of publica- 
tion at Leipsic, and will be issued shortly. 

Geo. Fergusson has lately been singing with success as 
guest at the Opera House, Cologne. 
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After a tour in New Zealand and Australia Durward 
Lely is coming home by way of San Francisco and the 
United States, and expects to be in England by Christmas 

The the Choral and Orchestral Union 
Glasgow for the forthcoming season extend from Decem 
ber 1 to February 14, 1899. At the first “Elijah” is to be 
given, with Ella Russell, Edna Thornton and T. H. 
Brearly and Mr. Santley as soloists. At the second concert 
Miss Leonora Jackson will be the solo violinist, and at the 
third Frederic Lamond the solo pianist. Other artists ap 
pearing Marie Brema, Ada 
Crossley, Helen Jaxon, Agnes Janson, Kirkby Lunn, Ma 
bel Berry, Ben Davies, Andrew Black, Hugo Heinz, Philip 
Brozel, Braxton Smith, Daniel Price, Lady Hallé, Ma 
dame Carrefo and Signor Busoni. The 
will be an important affair, as the Marquis of Lorne and 


concerts of ol 


at these concerts are 


Opening concert 


the Princess Louise have promised to be present 
CONCERTS 
Dr. Richter was given an unusually hearty greeting when 
he mounted the platiorm at Queen’s Hall on Monday night 


At no 
time during the evening did the applause indicate that thrill 


to conduct the first concert of the present season. 


of excitement which often carries an audience away when 
Dr. Richter wields the conductor's wand. Nevertheless an 
unflagging interest was maintained all through the pro- 
The 


taken at a somewhat slower pace than we usually hear; but 


gram, long as it was. Tannhauser” overture was 
this only allowed the conductor a greater opportunity for 
than com 
introduction to Act 
at his best, 
though his movement, being subdued and quiet, 


details of expression and phrasing, which more 
In the 


Richter 


pensated for a slackened beat 


III. of “Die Meistersinger”’ Dr was 
not ap 


plause provoking. 


In the “Tristan und Isolde” prelude and closing scene 
and in the Good Friday music from “Parsifal’’ the con 
ductor repeated, but did not excel, his previous achieve- 


Phe 
a remarkably good 


ments in these well-known selection 


periormance 


of the Beethoven E flat symphony was 


one even for Dr. Richter, though it must be confessed 
that the nerves of an audience are too jaded at the end 
of such a long program to allow much display of enthusi 
asm, even when the musical intelligence recognizes the 
superlative excellence of the program With reference to 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ““Scheherazade,’ which came between 
the Wagner and Beethoven pieces, the critic finds himself 
somewhat in a fix. For novelties are all too rare on these 
programs, and yet this quasi novelty could easily have 


been spared 


This Russian score contains much that is pleasing, much 


that is skillful, much that is out of the common. It is in 
tended as a kind of serious joke Yet the greatest joke 
about it is that the composer should have tried to make 
music tell such impossible tales. The musical world con 
siders that Berlioz failed in the same impossible attempts 
$oth Berlioz and Rimsky-Korsakoff will be esteemed for 


whatever beautiful music they leave behind them, whether 
de Had Ber 


lioz lived in our day, after Chopin have so 


they succeed or fail as musica criptionists 
Wagner 


would prob 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


and 
enormously enriched modern | 


irmony, fhe 


ably have written in the manner of 


Both men are supreme masters of orchestral effects, botl 
are “impressionists,” both are inveterate “program mak 
ers.” Berlioz was a more striking personality and had 


Rimsky-Korsakoff had 


more originality, while a greater 


mastery of harmonic resource Scheherazade’ 
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too long, especially for a musical joke. Shakespeare was 
not wrong when he wrote “Brevity is the soul of wit.” 

Sefior and Sefiora Sobrino, who came here last spring 
from Denver, Col., gave a concert at Steinway Hall, when 
the exuberant temperament and ample technic of the sefior 
were displayed in compositions from Schumann and Cho- 
pin. His reading of Beethoven’s D major sonata lacked 
in breadth. Perhaps a novelty by Rabikoff, “Stimmungs- 
Skizzen,” was the most sympathetic to his style. These 
“Skizzen” are quaint and characteristically Russian. I 
cannot say that the open fifths used in the first piece had 
a soothing effect. Sefiora Sobrino is a concert singer of 
no mean attainments. Her voice is pleasing, warm and 
of sufficient penetrating quality to enable her to obtain a 
most effective climax or contrast. She is a thorough mu 
sician, and has plenty of dramatic perception; in short, an 
artist who would never fail to keep the attention of her 
audience. She sang a recitative and air from “Esther” 
(Handel) with great skill. A group of songs by Dvorak, 
Rogers and Lassen was the most appreciated, but the 
singer’s artistic power showed also to advantage in se 
lections by Brahms. Sefiora Sobrino’s singing is not only 
clever and intellectual, but full of feeling, and her man- 
ner pleasingly simple and unostentatious 

M. De Pachmann gave a program recital at St. James’ 
Hall on Saturday afternoon. The names De Pachmann 
and Chopin are equivalent to a full house 

Madame Schjelderup gave her first piano recital at the 
Salle Frard on October 18. It was not unnatural that 
this Norwegian artist should appear first as an exponent 
of Norwegian music, her program being entirely devoted 
to Grieg. It is not too much to say that the player was 
entirely in sympathy with her music, notably in the sonata 
and some of the smaller pieces, and that the music was 
peculiarly well suited to the player, though the similarity 
of style in the selections makes it somewhat difficult to 
judge of Madame Schjelderup’s capabilities. An occa 
sional hardness of touch and abruptness of phrasing was 
not out of keeping with the stormy restlessness of many 
of Grieg’s compositions. In the A minor concerto, which 
was played with facility and intelligence, Signor Ducci 
assisted at the second piano 

Verdi's “Lauda alla Vergine Maria” was given at the 
Albert Hall on Sunday for the first time in London. The 
interpretation made a real and profound sensation on the 
crowded audience. The public was held by the religious 
feeling of the piece, and if the illustrious master had been 
present he could not have failed to be pleased with the 
excellent rendering of this work, every page of which re 
veals the magnificence of his genius. Expectation had 
evidently been raised to a very high pitch by the announce 
ment of the performance, and we are glad to say this 


expectation was fully realized 


Rosa Green Goes to London. 

Miss Rosa Green, the well-known soprano of Louisville, 
will soon go to London, there to fulfill a number of pro 
fessional engagements Miss Green has been recently 
singing with success in Louisville and other cities. 

Lectures by Frank H. Tubbs. 

Mr. Tubbs is one of the few vocal teachers who opens 
for his pupils subjects which are distinctly musicianly 
On Friday he began a series of lectures which is to be 
continued on following Fridays during the season. The 
subjects already announced are: November 4, “Song 
Form; Rhythm”; November 11, “Melody and Themes”; 
November 18, “Cadences and Cadenzas”; November 25, 
“Climax; Shading’: December 2, “Recitatives’; De 
cember 9, “Harmonic Structures”; December 16, “Arias 
and Songs”; December 23, ‘Review.’ 

At the first lecture Mr. Tubbs’ large studio was com 
pletely filled with an appreciative audience of vocal 
students, and Mr. Tubbs’ special gift as a lecturer was 
generally commented upon. 
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Mme. M. Wienzkowska. 


HOSE who are acquainted with the American career 
of Mme. Melanie Wienzkowska as a pianist and 
teacher, as a soloist last season with the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra at Boston, and as a collaborateure at con 
certs with the Kneisel Quartet, and at other important 
musical events, besides being known as the sole authorized 
assistant of Leschetizky—those who are acquainted with 
these facts in the American career of this artist, may 
not be aware of her many successes on the Continent of 
Europe, and we therefore give a few instances of her ac 
tivity in this direction, among which were two tournées 
with the tenor Mierzwinski 
Among the cities in which Madame Wienzkowska has 
repeatedly played we can mention Berlin, Dresden, Leip 
sic, Hamburg, Cassel, Hanover, Magdeburg, Brunswick 
Halle, Carlsruhe, Mayence, Wiesbaden, Cologne and Aix 
la-Chappelle. Naturally Madame Wienzkowska received 
many favorable newspaper criticisms, a few of which fol 
low here: 


LEIPZIG. 


The pianist Mme. Wienzkowska, who accomplished her 
musical studies under Professor Leschetizky at Vienna, 
did not merely assist Mr. Mierzwinski by her intelligently 
executed accompaniment of songs, but gave evidence, by 
her delivery of soli, such as compositions of Bach, Liszt, 
Chopin and Godard, of her conception, her powerful, yet 
soft, touch and technical facility, to be a superior artist 
The graceful mazurka by Godard, which particularly ap 
pealed to her hearers and had an endless applause, was re 
peated by Mme. Wienzkowska. Yet her other pieces were 
equally received with approbation 


HANOVER 

With the master appeared once more Madame Wienz 
kowska, that splendid pianist from Vienna, who last season 
captured the sympathies of the Hanoverians by her fine 
playing and now renewed and clinched her conquest. The 
magnificent qualities of the concert grand, which was 
loaned by Mr. Kluszmann, successor of Th. Steinweg, of 
Brunswick, were brought out to their best advantage by 
the artist 

Beethoven’s C minor Variations, Mendelssohn-Liszt’s 
“On the Wings of Song.” Leschetizky’s “Etude la Source.” 
Paderewski’s “Menuet a 1l’Antique.” Schumann’s “Auf 
schwune”’ were all plaved with brilliant shading And, 
finally, her beautiful performance ended with Moszkowski’s 
“Valse.” The applause of her audience forced her to an 
encore, and she was presented with a beautiful bouquet 
It became evident that the large audience reluctantly part 
ed company with the artists, to whom they had been listen 
ing with so much pleasure—a pleasure which naught but 
the true art and the perfection of beauty could produce 
Let us say to them for the coming year, “A rivederci.” 


CASSEI 
Mr. Mierzwinski was accompanied by Mme Melanie 
Wienzkowska, of Vienna. She accompanied with great 
taste and with constant regard for the views and intentions 


of the singer. Mme. Wienzkowska is an excellent concert 
player, and her soli—Beethoven, Mendelssohn-Liszt 
Leschetizky, Paderewski, Schumann and Moszkowski 
were much applauded. She was presented with a magnifi 
cent bouquet. Her playing combined a soft, tender touch 
a great brilliancy of technic and an absolutely perfect 
interpretation At the proper time she is capable of an 
amount of decision which is rarely found among lady 
players 





MunlicH 

Mierzwinski was accompanied by an extremely sympa- 
thetic young pianist. Mme. Melanie Wienzkowska, a pupil 
of Leschetizky, of Vienna. She received at the hands of 
the public the recognition which was her due. As a matter 
of fact, her soli gave evidence of a highly cultivated 
bravura. Special mention should be made of the Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor by Bach-Tausig and of Liszt's 
Eighth Rhapsody. It is no small matter to be able to 
follow a master and yet to hold the attention of an audi 
ence as she did Her rendition of the “Alouettes” by 
Leschetizky and the B major Nocturne by Chopin were 
simply lovely. May this artist rise to the same heights of 
glory as her companion! 

Among the more recent concerts the one of the re 
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nowned pianist Mme. Annette Essipoff is deserving of 
notice. She was assisted by the prima donna Marie Wilt 
(she of the mighty voice), by the violinist W. Kopta, of 
Munich, and by the Viennese violinist Mme. Theresine 
Schuster-Seydel. There is nothing new that may be said 
about the brilliant, artistic performance of Madame Essi- 
poff. Her rhythm is clear cut, and her energetic interpreta 
tion is almost masculine. It mattered not whether she 
played Schumann or Chopin, whether the pieces were 
classical or whether the work of living composers, she 
rendered them equally well as to the purity and force, 
temperament and good time Possibly her greatest suc 
cess was the rendition of a very spicy sonata by Scarlatti 
which she was forced to repeat. Mme. Melanie Wienz 
kowska was a worthy partner of Madame Essipoff in the 
ensemble play of the highly intellectual variations by Saint- 
Saéns (on the Menuet-Trio from Beethoven's E flat major 
Sonata, op. 31). The greater is the pity that it has been 
played so often. It is safe to say that Russia and Poland 
never understood each other as well before as they did in 
this piece, which was played on two magnificent Bésen 
dorfer concert grand pianos 


DRESDEN 


The pianist, Madame Wienzkowska, proved herself her 
associate’s equal in every respect, combining a superb tech 
nic with perfect artistic intelligence, easily mastering the 
most colossal difficulties and yet delighting us with the 
exquisite clearness of her playing, in which no single tone 
nor the slightest shade of expression was lost. Neither 


affectation nor mannerisms was apparent, so that it was 
possible to enjoy each number of her rich and varied pro 
gram with unbroken pleasure—the delicious C minor 
Variations of Beethoven, as well as Schumann's “Auf 


schwung,” Chopin’s B major Nocturne, a charming de 
scriptive study called “La Source,” by Leschetizky, a 


waltz by Moszkowski, &c 


BERLIN 
In Madame Wienzkowska we became acquainted with a 
most excellent artist. The capable pianist was recognized 
in her rendering of the Toccata and fugue in the Doric 


key, and her delivery of the compositions of Chopin, 
Godard and Liszt were also excellent. Madame Wienz 
kowska’s playing stands in close intellectual affinity 
with that of Madame Essipoff. Both are the possessors of 
a technic which is enormous, smooth and pearly, rich in 
tone shading, force and energy, coupled with that soft, 
dreamy coloring which at once makes of both artists noted 


| Madame Wienz- 


interpreters of our modern romancers 








kowska, in playing Chopin a knack to produce that 
dreamy dimness, that melancholy mood which was akin to 
the sickly whispering tones of Chopin. The rendition of 
the Mazourka, by Godard, in B major was exceedingly 
artistic In Liszt’s Rhapsody this excellent pianist de 


veloped her whole techr ind knowledge. The artist was 
greatly applauded. Her work was a great treat to us 


Lewis W. Armstrong, Voice Teacher. 


A handsome booklet of forty pages is this gentleman’s 
annual “Announcement.” The book contains much for 
the thoughtful searcher after vocal truth, some of the cap 
tions being: “What Method Do You Teach?” “Tone De 
velopment,” “The Old Italian Method,” “Articulation and 
Vowel Formation,” “The Art of Singing,” 
of Voice Culture.” “The Hygienic Advantages of Sing 
ing,” “The Voice as a Means of Livelihood,” “The Speak 
ing Voice,” &c., all written in commendably clear. concise 


le and concluding with students’ testimonials, references 


‘Advantages 


Sty 
and numerous well chosen quotations from the poets on 
music A well-known clergyman’s testimonial is as fol 
lows: 
HOTEL SAN REMO, New York City 
It gives me pleasure to state that I have taken lessons in 
voice culture from Lewis W. Armstrong, and that T have 
experienced much benefit as the result. Mr. Armstrong is 
scientific in his knowledge of the subject, and painstaking 
in his manner of applying it. His services would be much 
appreciated by all public speakers, and especially by the 
clergy (Signed) Samuet McComp, M. A... 
Pastor Rutgers Riverside Church 
New York City 
Voice teachers and students in the interior are advised 
to send for the booklet, at 57 West 120th tsreet 
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FIRST SECTION. 


National Edition. 


SECOND SECTION. 


HE First Section of the National Edition of 
Tue Musicav Courter, which appeared July 
4, proved to be the most stupendous and imposing 
success in the history of music journalism. As that 
edition speaks for itself in no uncertain tones it is 
only necessary to refer to it and then at once pass 
to the statement that in order that it should appear 
on time it became necessary to defer many impor- 
tant articles and illustrations for publication in the 
Second Section, which is to appear in the fall, the 
date of the edition to be announced later. 

The Second Section of the National Edition has 
in fact been started with a large number of appli- 
cants who could not appear in the First Section 
for want of time. A list of these, embracing some 
of the foremost musical people of the land, can be 
seen in this office by all those who contemplate 
going into the Second Section. 

When the various sections of the National Edi- 
tion shall have been published the complete edition 
will be bound in one huge volume for permanent 
use in libraries and institutions of learning, as well 
as in all musical institutions in Europe and 
America, as a matter of course. 

As a journalistic enterprise brought into being 
to demonstrate and illustrate the force, power, in- 
tellectual activity and greatness of one specialty in 
one nation, the National Edition of THe Musica 
CouRIER ranks as an unprecedented production. 
While other lines of artistic work may represent 
greater numerical strength, although this is ques- 
tioned, no special profession, no single artistic pur- 
suit combines in its membership a higher ideal or 
a more enthusiastic and lofty devotion to its pur- 
suit and a greater faith in its ultimate triumph as 
a moral and intellectual agency than that of the 
musician—yes, we can with assurance say than that 
of the American musician, whose desire for progress 
and advancement on the most liberal basis con- 
ceivable to the modern mind is illustrated in the 
universal accord with which the movement for the 
nationalization of music in America is accepted and 
urged by him and by her. 

It may be doubted if ever in the history of music 
such enthusiastic unanimity has been experienced 
among the musicians of any one nation as this feel- 
ing now prevailing here among our musicians to 
assert themselves and their mission before an in- 
telligent public. Through the National Edition of 
Tue Musica Courter the people of America will 
learn for the first time and within the period of a 
few months what the extent, the greatness and the 
future possibilities of musical life in America really 
constitute, and the profession will learn to appre- 
ciate itself with a more profound comprehension of 
its inherent strength and its artistic scope. 

This paper has not editorially urged anyone to 
enroll himself or herself ni this National Edition, 
but at this moment, when its success is already a 
part of history, it is well to say that those who 
desire to be enrolled in the Second Section should 
without delay make application, so as to secure 


position. The Second Section will not contain any 
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articles or illustrations published in the First Sec- 
tion, but will be a volume entirely distinct in con- 
tents, although it will subsequently be bound with 
the First Section as part of the whole National 
Edition. 

Orders for the complete edition can be placed 


now. 


HIS issue of THE Musicat Courter will be 
published one day late because of the Election 
day holiday. 


. 


MIL PAUR has been in the official musical life 
of Greater New York just one week, but he 
has managed to make his personality felt. It looks 


as if it would be a Paur season, this. 


NTON DVORAK is finishing the composition 
of an opera entitled “The Devil and the Wild 
that will be played at the National Theatre 
The subject is taken 


Girl” 
of Prague after Christmas. 
from an old Tcheck legend. 


HE “Eroica” Symphony and the Seventh Sym- 
phony were both conducted by Emil Paur 
from memory. Mr. Paur can do the same thing 


with many other works, and this in itself is an indi 
cation of the manner of man we have here in the 
midst of our musical organism. It was about time, 
it seems, too. 


- 
HE news that Jean de Reszké has determined 
not to sing in “Martha” “Lucia” 
Let the young and inexperienced practice 
on such roles. De artist, 
too valuable in Wagner, to waste his time shooting 
at such barrel organ music. Fancy Tristan dis- 
guised as Edgardo! Fancy Joseffy playing 
“Martha” on a grand piano! 


and is wel- 


come. 


Reszké is too great an 


“*selec- 
tions” from 


R‘ YSENTHAL always stirs up criticism. He is a 

militant pianist and being perfectly sincere he 
has the courage of his convictions. Critical contro- 
versy may have its unpleasant side, 
it is productive of good. The current of musical 
life has run rather sluggishly for the past year, and 
it brings to 


but in the main 


so any agitation is welcome. Besides, 


view much learning, and this of itself is valuable 


~ 


a new 


se RDI denies the report that he is writing 

“King Lear.” In reply to a letter of 
that 
the 


ope Ta, 
birthday 
still 


eighty-fifth 
would 


his 
expressed a hope that he 
world new monuments of art, the veteran replied: 
“T thank from my heart all who have congratulated 
but I exclude 


This is decis 


congratulation on 
give 


me on my eighty-fifth anniversary, 
all possibility of future production.” 
ive enough till next time. 


CORRESPONDENT named C. M. Lindsay 

asks: “Do you not think the idea of a perma- 
nent municipal orchestra worthy of discussion in 
‘—this being anent Mayor Quincy’s 
efforts in Boston. We certainly We 
more than that. We believe that if political meth 
ods could be so changed that our city legislators 
could be drawn from the cultured masses instead 
of the political parties, making of the cities separate 
civic organisms so far as their own government 
is concerned, that, consequent upon such utopian 
condition, certain appropriations would be set aside 
for culture, for art and for music, and that we 
should then have municipal concerts and municipal 
opera. But imagine the opera now run by a boss, 
any boss, and the manager selected from the Fourth 
Assembly District because he controls 2,188 tene- 


your paper?’ 


do. believe 
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ment house votes and 68 floaters! he then also 
to appoint his own assistants and supervise the dis- 
tribution of courtesies. No; at present the outlook 
for music under municipal control is hopeless, but 
it would be much more so if it were under muni- 
cipal control as our cities are now governed. The 
whole municipal system of the United States must 
necessarily be transformed or revolutionized if we 
are ever to escape bankruptcy, for at present the 
cities exist for the advancement of political inter- 


ests. 


HIS was in the Herald last Sunday: 

Leschetizky, the great teacher of the piano on the 
Continent, governs his pupils by ironclad rules, in the en- 
forcement of which he is very arbitrary. His charge is a 
guinea per lesson, and that sum must be put in an envelope 
and laid on the piano by the pupil as she enters the room. 
The great master does not believe in taking chances. 

What does the Herald mean by not taking 
Leschetizky must surely be too great an 
artist to love money, particularly American money. 


chances? 


The fee in the envelope is a direct copy of Chopin, 
who was too fastidious to accept cold cash in his 
hand. We cannot believe Leschetizky is so ex- 


quisitely constituted. 


J A. FULLER MAITLAND, in the course of 

* an essay in the Leeds College of Music (Eng- 
land) Quarterly News, says something about profes- 
sional music critics that holds as good of New York 
daily newspaper critics as it does of their London 
brethren. Here it is: 

“All I can say on this point is that, after an in- 
timate knowledge of the condition of things in the 
musical press of London during a considerable 
number of years, I believe the professional critics, 
as a body, to be men of the utmost fairness, un- 
moved by any unworthy impulses in the formation 
and expression of their opinions.” 


ts JRRESPONDENTS and others interested 
are herewith notified to have all copy and 
matter for illustration to go into the Second Section 
of the National Edition here in this office no later 
than November 23; when we begin to close the last 
forms of the special pages. No matter pertaining 
to the National Edition can be accepted after that 
date. In fact, the Edition is already congested, 
and unless correspondents can have all copy, &c., 
in good shape they need not send it in, as_ the 
material now on hand and in work is sufficient for 
all purposes. The Second Section will constitute 
a work of surpassing magnitude even without the 
addition of a single line beyond what has been re- 


ceived up to date 


N' YTWITHSTANDING certain peculiar ten- 

dencies, Beethoven still remains quite attract- 
ive for the New York musical public, for here we 
have him opening the season on October 29 with 
his ‘“Eroica” and following on Saturday night with 
the Seventh and this day with the Fifth Symphony. 
Three Beethoven symphonies in New York in 
eleven days, and no other symphonies during 
that time. That is what we should call healthy 
and pure musical taste. No other city can do bet- 
ter, particularly as we follow to-morrow with Schu- 
mann. The only work that has approached these 
was the Brahms Concerto on Saturday night. That 
gives us in twelve days three Beethoven and one 
Schumann symphony, and one Brahms work and 
several excellent overtures, and we are just begin- 
ning to begin. Let us congratulate ourselves. 


| N another part of this issue will be found a story, 

“Richard Wagner and His Friend R.,” by the 
ingenious and ingenuous Albert Zollinger. He be- 
lieves that Wagnerian music will never penetrate 
the masses; that its partisans are hot-headed revo- 





lutionists, and so and so, as in the years of the flood. 
He is perhaps correct in saying that it is easier to 
imitate Wagner than to catch the form and accent 
of the Italian music. He is certainly correct in 
saying that Wagner’s libretti—dare we use the 
Italian word with respect to his Urdeutsch music- 
dramas ?—are as difficult to understand as the cunei 
form inscriptions of Behistun. And there it is that 
Wagner fails and will fail except with a highly spe 
cially cultured crowd, who have read the “Edda,” 
the “Nibelungen Lied” and ‘“Teuerdank,” and be- 
lieve that 

Nursery stories tortured into rhyme 

Contain the essence of the true sublime 


HE Herald will have its little joke at times de- 
spite the overwhelming pressure of election 
news. This was in last Sunday’s edition: 


Foreign musicians who come to this country and make 
their fortunes are sometimes blamed for not devoting a 
share of this money toward the advancement of American 
art. Mr. Paderewski’s donation of $10,000 to found a mu 
sical scholarship was a graceful act on these lines 

M. Henri Marteau, the violinist, inspired by a like de 
sire to advance the cause of music in America, has offered 
a prize for a violin and piano sonata to be competed for by 
composers born in the United States. As it requires from 
a month to six weeks or even a year—according to the 
composer’s facility—to compose a work of this kind, M 
Marteau has, with rare generosity, made the reward com 
mensurate with the great talent required and the serious 
labor involved. For he has set aside for the prize no 
less than—$100! 

Beloved native composers, don’t all shout at once or 
begin turning handsprings at the thought of the wealth 
in store for one of you. And you foreign composers 
Dvorak, Massenet, Saint-Saéns and Richard Strauss—don’t 
gnash your teeth because you are debarred from a compe 
tition beside which the Prix de Rome pales into insignifi 
cance. M. Marteau may remember you, too, some day 

Great care is naturally to be exercised in the award. The 
vast sum involved demands that the prize should not be 
lightly conferred. Nine or twelve judges—decidedly they 
should be twelve, or, still better, twenty, one for every $5 
in the hundred—are to be appointed by M. Marteau from 
among men most in evidence in the musical world in New 
York.” 

Dear, good native composers this is not the joke of a 
musical wag. It’s all “honest Injun.” The offer is being 
made through a musical weekly that ought to know better.” 

Was the name of this musical occasional monthly 


not weekly—the Concert-Goer? 


PAUR CONCERTS. 

HE five symphony concerts originally projected 

under the Loewenstein scheme will take place 

at Carnegie Hall under the direction of Emil Paur 

and his symphony orchestra, eminent soloists par 

ticipating. The dates have already been announced 

and the subscription is open at Carnegie Hall. The 

concerts will be among extraordinary events of the 
season. 

Mr. Paur and his orchestra will also give popular 
Sunday night concerts this month at Carnegie Hall, 
the first one having taken place last Sunday night 
to a crowded house, the audience being delighted 
There are other projects under consideration cen 
tering around Emil Paur, who is evidently the right 
man in the right place. 


THE CHINESE WALL. 

ESPITE the sneers at protection, the Chinese 
wall has been since the beginnings of civiliza 

tion the conservator of national integrity, of na 
tional character. The whole tendency of modern 
culture is to demolish that wall, pierce its thickness 
with peep-holes and with ports of ingress and 
egress. Cosmopolitanism has been the watchword 
of latter-day thinkers, although men of the Disraeli 
and Bismarck stamp have sternly opposed its shal- 
lowness, its smug amiability. For us, whenever, 
wherever a nation fails to maintain its national 
equilibrium, whether it be an equilibrium of polli- 
tics, an equilibrium of art and literature or an equili- 
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brium of finance, that nation has danger written 
on its forefront. 

With a nation’s artistic culture as with a nation’s 
conscience, there are times when letting down the 
bars to outside influences imperils its racial genius 
We all know what Irederick the Great did for Ger 
many when he put back the hands of Germany’s 
clock by admitting Voltairé It took Goethe and 
his mighty genius to stem the deleterious tide of 


} 


Gallic influence—deleterious because inimical to the 


genius of the German tongue. Sardou, the French 
playwright, to-day bitterly complains of Ibsen and 
Wagner’s power in France and swears that the 
Northern mists are gradually shrouding French 
clearness and light. 

When the music of a race is sapped by strangers 

then is the damage greater than that done to 
painting and literature. Music is a more sensitive 
plant, a plant of slower growth. Look at England 
to-day. 

Where is English music to-day? Where is there 
a national school in England. Handel first and 
Mendelssohn later entirely stamped the tender buds 
of Purcell’s talent, and in France we may notice thx 
same thing when Cherubini assumed the reins of 
the Conservatory of Paris. Berlioz was fought out 
of music into journalism, and who shall say that he 
gave us his best work? A great, original genius 
of the orchestra, his music was practically exiled 
through the intrigue of an Italian—an Italian who 
is almost forgotten to-day—while Berlioz was forced 
to earn a bare subsistence by his clever pen. 

Italy has always overshadowed French music 
\lways a menace in the eighteenth century, it be 
came in the nineteenth a maleficent force. Gounod 
went a youth to Rome and returned with his port- 
folio full of saccharine and churchly melodies. Am- 
broise Thomas was similarly influenced, and if it 
had not been for Bizet’s individualism and Saint 
Saéns’ rigorous Bach studies both these gifted men 
too would have been swept away. As it was, they 
fought dearly for recognition. In che case of Ber 
lioz it came too late. 

Germany being of sturdier stock fought the in- 
truder. Cherubini, Spontini, Rossini and the rest 
gained no abiding foothold in the land of Bee- 


thoven. Suppose, however, that Mozart had not 


outlived his Saliere days; suppose no stern Bee- 
thoven had arisen, no Weber, no Schubert, then 
Italy would have conquered, as she did in France, 
as she did for a time in England, and as she did for 
many years in this country 

Poland has her Chopin, Hungary her Liszt and 
Volkmann, Scandinavia her Grieg and Gade, Bohe 
mia her Smetana and Dvorak, and Russia her 
I'schaikowsky. Rubinstein, who was the greatest 
lyric genius since Schubert—Chopin always barred 

might have represented his country if he had 
lived there and absorbed her ideals, for it must not 
be denied that the great virtuoso had more thematic 
invention than Tschaikowsky. But he preferred to 
become cosmopolitan, more German than the Ger- 
mans in his classic predilections. He cannot, there- 
fore, stand as a representative Russian composer, as 
do Glinka, Tschaikowsky, Borodine and the rest. 

America is yet too young to be musically self 
conscious. We are at the imitative period, though 
we have a few delicate sprigs of talent just begin- 
ning to burgeon. Shall we send for Saint-Saéns, 
send for Dvorak, for Grieg or for Humperdinck to 
stifle these talents? America, like the traditional 
tub, must stand on its own bottom. She must do 
all she can to foster her racial pride, characteristi 


and independence Forever open the door on 


crowd of foreigners and a hundred years hence out 
condition will be infinitely worse and more hopeless 
than it is now. Let us take warning from England, 


France and other countries that have lost their mu 
sical birthright, not sold, but forcibly filched from 
+1 i 


them by strangers Let us build up that Chinese 


wall, let others call us Know-Nothings and igno- 


ramuses, but we shall not care, for it will be the 
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only way we can foster and conserve the American 
composer. Italy swarmed over us for half a cen- 
tury, and if we do not make a firm stand the twen- 
tieth century will witness the foreigner apportioning 
the musical territory of this land and all the fine- 
spun theories of cosmopolitan culture will go sail- 
ing into the blue. 

Again for the thousandth, but nut for the last 
time, we proclaim our belief that America is for 


the Americans! 





CHICAGO IDEAS. 
EFERRING to THe Musicat Courier, 
Chicago Tribune of October 30 makes the 


the 
fol- 


lowing statement: 

The fact is, however, that the magazine, for some un- 
known reason, is used as an organ of attack against Mr. 
Grau and his company, and any foolish rumor is good 
enough as a peg to hang some new abuse upon. The 
repertory for the first week of the season shows such 
strength in the company that Mr. Grau can afford to 
laugh at all assaults. At least, whatever may be the issue 
of this operatic venture, it is incumbent upon music lovers 
to greet the coming of the organization with an open mind. 
Operatically speaking, Chicago is on its trial. Such an- 
other disaster as that of two seasons ago would probably 
mean the avoidance of this city in future by Mr. Grau or 
Now is the time for all lovers of opera to 
come to the front. And even if the repertory is made up 
of old favorites it should be patronized as a step toward 
better things. 

This paper is not used to attack anyone, and cer- 
This paper has for 


his successors. 


tainly not Grau and his opera. 
years past opposed and antagonized the high salary 
crime as exemplified in the payment of huge sala- 
ries to foreign operatic stars and the resultant star- 
vation prices to American home singers, who are 
boycotted, driven out of work and opportunities, 
and whose future is actually annihilated by a system 
of foreign toadyism that beggars description. That 
is what this paper has been doing. 

Read the attack of the Cologne Gazette against 
this country in its comments on the claims made by 
our commissioners in the Spanish case at Paris. 
According to that paper, which reflects the opinions 
of millions of Germans, this nation is devoid of all 
honor. The husband of a German singer, who 
comes here to make her living, publicly tells a half- 
dozen American newspaper men here that it his 
and his compatriots’ opinion that Admiral Dewey is 
a coward, that the American soldiers and sailors are 
cowards, that we are a nation not fit to cope with a 
first-class European power, and THe MusIcaL 
COURIER publishes this to prove its case against 
those people and their types, and yet this man’s 
wife, earning her livelihood here only, will sing at 
our concerts and receive five times and ten times as 
much as she could get in her native country, and 
Mr. Ellis, an American, engages her for his opera 
company. 

It is this state of affairs THe MusicaL CouRIER 
is exposing, and is determined to end, and will end 
without the slightest doubt. We are not opposed 
to Grau as Grau, per se. Grau, as the representa- 
tive of this evil, is certainly opposed by this paper 
as part of the principle, but Maurice Grau as a man 
is not known in the controversy. 

Nor can the Chicago Tribune divert the discus- 
sion. Opera cannot succeed on its present basis, 
either in Chicago or New York, for it represents a 
false theory and its inner mechanism is absolutely 
rotten from an artistic poitn of view. It has gen- 
erated the star system which destroys ensemble, 
and without ensemble there can be no artistic opera. 
This means everything and all, and because it is 
false in its inner structure all the outward glamor 
cannot save it. We do not here refer especially to 
Mr. Grau and his company, but to the whole sys- 
tem. 

Chicago cannot save it, New York cannot save 
it, as it is now constituted. We have said this so 
often that Mr. Grau and we know it from memory, 
and as it is true it is worth memorizing by the 
Tribune too. 


OPERA IN CHICAGO. 





First WEEK. 





looking over the announced programs and 

repertory of grand opera which began its Sea- 
son at the Auditorium in Chicago on Monday 
night, it will be seen that Mancinelli conducts a 
German “Lohengrin” performance with such Ger- 
mans as Schumann-Heink and Dippel in foremost 
rank, although he cannot speak their language. 
Does this not at once illustrate the absurdity of the 
system? How can the performance possibly be 
artistic when it is impossible of unification? The 
The opera was German 
In 


chorus sang in Italian. 
and the conductor could not speak German. 
an emergency he could not give a cue, as the con- 
ductor frequently must, and as he is supposed at all 
times to be prepared to give. 

MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 7. 


“Lohengrin,” in German. 


M65 dnad vet eid dedasess shaban Mme. Emma Eames 
Ce er 
King Henry... siviseccsccesecete Paoeare de Rescké 
Friedrich von Telramund................David Bispham 
es iw dels thavoens Hupeeeseeouni Lempriere Pringle 
INNIS. 4.c'n uve Here na om eacareenas Herr A. Dippel 
Ries Neetu ncgudeeeneetone Signor Mancinelli 


TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 8. 


Gounod’s opera, “Romeo et Juliette,” in French. 


DING. odes. cc ccccccvecsitvnecccpee tn ae canna 
I 6 ois s.c5:0. 3's osioneenc'aye v.0-te-0 nd cee ere 
Eo isc cade es acdvecese%s.co ee ae 
rrr rere re oe 
Oa 5.66 a 6x00 s barexe'c u'ocuaid £a.5 0c eee 
EE: aiiswd ae RN 04-SRwa be Sed SAiee deeb w eRe wee Jacques Bars 
Oe foe tipi eapieesan eer ee 
ee Ss 8 ee Peer rere 
NR fo occie sain em <> a'o:inia- x oa piso 0 ko. nealin eooades 
SE Pee AEDS RI Oe Signor Vanni 
DR iat ac 5.5.40 Sands on ee ce Le Te 
CIO 6.5. 6in Sis kas sececscevegencse oer aammeeane 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 9. 


Wagner’s opera, “Tannhauser,” in German 


SSS eS ee el 
| EE eer reer eG 
Venus.................++.+..-..- Madame Schumann-Heink 


Tannhauser ahi eae aerate Pere a! me 
IN ita uch ow kaa bacae sa aue tube David Bispham 
ce ee ee ee hme er Jacques Bars 


Herr Meffert 


RO a ok ay eee an tear Herr Muhlmann 
soa uaa. cay eae aera rae ateredeaeeken M. Meux 
EE eT ETT NT OCR ES Eee: eS 
SN. ott aoe waateeiatemeawte Herr F. Schalk 


The new conductor from Prague does not come 
on until to-night, when ““Tannhauser” will be given, 
with Plangon, who cannot pronounce one German 
syllable, in the part usually sung so well in Ger- 
man by Edouard de Reszké. Why not the latter? 
Because to-morrow night he must sing with Sem- 
brich. This is a beautiful state of affairs, with Plan- 
con singing in French in Wagner’s ““Tannhauser,” 
conducted by a German director. 

THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER IO. 


Rossini’s opera, “I! Barbiere di Siviglia,” in Italian 


Rosina .....-Madame Sembrich 
SE >. hand honey teas ..Mlle. Bauermeister 
Mee ere ......Signor Campanari 
Basillo ..Edouard de Reszké 
DED ci cerbesssseewiemes ...... Signor Carbone 


..++e.- Signor Vanni 
Florello voscews cdl. MACUx 


ee ef, ee 
Conductor ...+..-Signor Mancinelli 


Sargente 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER II. 


Gounod’s opera “Faust,” in French. 


I ons os tdcicoeed vind bare teas Miss Suzanne Adams 
Sa re ee eres cee Mile. Bauermeister 
RN iowa rene d¥sso00s sackrneceestas eee, eee 
PE oc a cas oeeh «cht besa evodudos var eepe M. Saleza 
Valentin ; ceoeee eM. Albers 
WEN 5d allnaweddadicdussatuene cnet er peliveoas M. Meux 
ING i inc occ buaaceasavexestseeye M. Plangon 
II horse as sung no orien betas een e Signor Mancinelli 


NOVEMBER I[2. 


SATURDAY EVENING, 

Verdi’s opera, “La Traviata.’ 
ere Madame Sembrich 
Mile. Bauermeister 
Miss Roudez 


Annina 


.Signor Campanari 
....-Signor Vanni 
.Jacques Bars 


ee en 
Gastone a eee 
TI oe sk tcc ebinle die his 


gs ee eee ....M. Pirola 
oT a ee ae i 
SEE 2 hn cote ta cc > wo weet .2eee-o- M. Salignac 


Conductor .. Signor Bevignani 

The repertory for the first week does not look 
encouraging—not from a New York point of view. 
It is unbalanced, and without Sembrich it would 
lead directly to disaster. 


THE PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 
A WEEK ago last Saturday Emil Paur showed 


what he could do with an orchestra composed 


PAUR AND 


by himself at short notice—three rehearsals in all. 
Last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening Emil 
Paur proved what he could accomplish with old 
material; material not nearly as plastic. In the lat- 
ter case it was the orchestra of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, an organization of over a half 
century standing and an organization noted for its 
autocracy in matters musical. It has had excellent 
conductors, Theodore Eisfeld, Carl 
Adolph Neuendorff, Leopold Damrosch, Theodore 
Thomas and Anton Seidl, all representing a variety 


Bergmann, 


of temperament and taste and all working for a 
common end—the musical good of the musical 
community. 

The orchestra has shifted its personnel from time 
to time, death being the usual disturber. But the 
older men were singularly vital when it came to the 
question of being supplanted by younger members. 
So rehearsals became lax under Mr. Seidl, who was 
never a keen disciplinarian. The few times that ac- 
cident called upon Frank Van der Stucken to act as 
a temporary conductor THE MusicaL CourRIER re 
marked the result of his activity. Tne Musica 
CouRIER also preached the doctrine of frequent re- 
hearsals until it became our own particular slogan 
We presume we made ourselves disagreeable by our 
constant repetition of the phrase. The truth is sel- 
dom welcome and the gentlemen of the Philhar- 
monic Society at last awoke to the fact. Then came 
the lamentable death of Seidl and the nomination 
to the conductorship of Emil Paur. At Carnegie 
Hall last week Mr. 
of the Philharmonic Society, and not only covered 


Paur conducted two concerts 


himself with glory, but succeeded in making the 
band play as it never played before, and convinced 
a large, enthusiastic audience that the fears enter- 
tained for the future of the society were groundless, 
that its future never seemed so assured, so brilliant 
before. 

The scheme of music for the first two concerts of 
the series of eight was a sound one and entertain- 
ing. “Benvenuto 
Cellini”; then the Brahms piano concerto in B flat, 


First came the Berlioz overture, 


the concert ending with the seventh symphony of 


Beethoven. Mr. Paur chose to begin with the 
brilliantly romantic rather than with the classic 
dithyrhamb of Beethoven, and he was wise. His 


men tasted the blood and somewhat forced fire of 
serlioz and their own musical blood was put into 
agreeable circulation. The orchestra was never so 
compact of good things. Its native deficiencies 
were concealed and the long desired homogeneous- 
ness of tone was at last perceptible. There was no 
straining of individual choirs, all were given due 
proportion, while the ragged quality of the strings 
was entirely eliminated. When the Philharmonic 
band has hitherto attempted the grand manner it 
has succeeded only in being coarse or brutal. The 
sweep and unity of the strings last Saturday night 
were most imposing. Mr. Paur is large and com- 
prehensive in his beat, and though he never slurs 
details he is ever a seeker after the mass effect. This 
gives to his work a solid, affirmative quality that 
proved most telling in the Berlioz overture. 

We cannot agree with those who found the con- 


ductor’s accompaniment a trifle heavy in the Brahms 
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concerto. One’s preconceived notion of a piano 
concerto is upset by the treatment of the solo part 
in both the Brahms concertos. The duologue 
is ample, but for the most part the piano 
is in close conference with the orchestra 
and often a mere accessory in the general 
design. By this we do not mean that mere orna- 
mentation is relegated to the keyboard and that 
music is what Brahms seeks, and so he does not 
hesitate to subordinate the piano to the same level 
as the members of the orchestral family. lf a phrase 
is more effective for horn or violoncello the com- 
poser assigns it to these lovely instruments. There 
are several examples of this in this concerto, which 
is more brilliant than its companion in the key oi 
D minor. Now, Mr. Paur is aware of this, for he 
is in keen sympathy with Brahms. Lhe effect he 
got was a harmonious blending of piano and or- 
chestra which was most happy and quite apposite. 

Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, who made her re- 
entry on this occasion, contributed her artistic share 
to the general scheme. Her playing was refined, 
dignified, clear and rhythmic. It left little to be 
desired on the musical side. 

The seventh symphony is one of Mr. Paur’s 
battle horses, and his positive rhythmical nature has 
full play in this romantic and most modern of Kee- 
thoven’s symphonies. Here, again, we got warmth 
and sonority of tone, authoritative phrasing and 
spontaneity of interpretation. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra surpassed itself. The wood, brass, per 
cussion and strings were In perfect accord, and the 
nuance in the second and third movements admir- 
able. The last movement was read with a large- 
ness of gesture and freedom that silenced all criti 
cism. The reception given Mr. Paur at the clos: 
was unmistakable. The daily press was unanimous 
in its praise, and so after years the Philharmonic 
Society is rehabilitated, is rejuvenated and is what 
it should be—the leading musical organization of 
Greater New York. 

To Mr. Paur is due the credit. He has come to 


stay! 


PROGRAM MUSIC. 


S program music art or is it a mistake? This is 
the question which a German critic has started 
after hearing Richard Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” and 
he thinks the present time very opportune for dis 
cussing it, as, at the performance of this work both 
at Cologne and Frankfort, there was a decided dif- 
ference of opinion among the critics and the general 
public. 

What is program music, then? Its origin seems 
to be a desire to imitate natural occurrences by 
music. These are of two kinds. First, simple at 
tempts to represent natural sounds such as the song 
of birds, the roll of thunder, the roaring of the wind 
and the like, or simple mental conditions such as 
quiet repose, the quiver of emotion, the outburst 
of passion, conditions which may be expressed or 
reflected by certain rhythms or sequences of har 
monies. Subjects capable of being directly imi 
tated are very few in number; the imitation is 
merely noise and can scarcely be considered as 
serious art. When we come to musical representa 
tion of mental condition, what can music by itself 
do? It can only represent by the use of rhythmical 
or dynamic elements of expression, permanance or 
change, and the cause of such change remains in- 
comprehensible unless the hearer is guided by 
words or mimetic action. Without words or mi- 
metic aids the music is open to various interpreta- 
tions. Without the words of the song, the text of 
the opera, the sentiments and the dramatic develop 
ments could not be understood. 

Certain things are of course quite beyond the 
reach of music. A beautiful landscape, a repulsive 
or a pleasing object, a ridiculous or pathetic occur- 
rence, can no more be represented by music than a 
logical syllogism or a logical fallacy. 


But all this has little to do with program music 
in the common acceptation of the phrase. 

Program music is instrumental music which, 
without spoken text or visible action, professes to 
represent external events or mental conditions. 
I'wo questions therefore arise: Can a musical work 
of art be created under such conditions? And then, 
Can such a work have any artistic value? 

An independent instrumental work, our critic 
continues, must follow the laws of musical con 
struction. Melodic invention, harmony, contra- 
puntal treatment, thematic work, proportion of the 
parts to each other and the whole, rhythmic unity, 
tonality, unity of tempo, all are subject to the de 
mands of musical logic. When we hear a Bee 
thoven symphony our admiration is to be referred 
to the marvelous organic creation in which the 
master’s hand has interwoven beautiful and preg 
nant motives and melodies, and which may be com- 
pared to a noble harmonious human character. A 
human character may have its defects, its oddities; 
human life may not always flow on without breaks; 
such breaks and defects do not destroy, but rather 
enhance the organic truth. 

If we revert to the opera we find that its develop 
ment is due to the conflict between the dramatic 
and the musical elements. but in opera the non- 
musical factor, which must influence the form of the 
work, is incorporated therein, is a portion of the art 
work itself, and is heard and enjoyed by the audi 
ence in the closest combination and fusion with 
the musical part. In program music on the con- 
trary the non-musical part is entirely outside the 
frame of the work, and the attention of the hearer 
must be drawn to it by special notices. What a 
contrast between these styles of work! On one 
side is an organic whole, perhaps not purely musi 
cal, but poetic-musical or musical-dramatic, call it 
what you will, requires no supplementary explana- 
tions or indications and can at once be understood 
On the other side a piece which does not apply in 
itself any other artistic factor to explain it, and so 
remains unintelligible without external aid. 

There is a language of speech, to the laws of 
which the writer must be obedient if he writes his 
works to be understood or enjoyed There is a 
language of music, in the last analysis based on 
acoustic or esthetic principles, developed and 
deepened by centuries of labor, endowed with 
wealth and multiplicity of forms, yet atways obedi 
ent to law. Any violation of this musical law in 


volves the ruin of specifically musical effect. Such 


violation takes place when an attempt is made t 
force music into the Procrustes bed of a program 
If the music tries to accommodate itself to a pro- 
gram it denies the laws of musical art; if it de 
veloped itself naturally in a musical-logical fashion 
it necessarily comes into collision with the pro- 
gram and its details. In fact program music is a 
riddle. What means this sudden general pause? 
What is signified by the short solo phrase of the 
oboe? Or the long recitative of the ‘cello? What 
mean these dynamic contrasts in quick succession: 
Che hearer is lucky if he can find an answer in the 
program. Some people perhaps find amusement 
in discovering in the printed program the passages 
which the music professes to depict. The listener, 
we may suppose, seeks for guidance in the printed 
program, and not seldom he falls into ludicrous 
mistakes. But even at the best the continued com 
parison between the program that he reads and the 
music that he hears destroys his perception of the 
piece as an artistic whole and of its organic develop 
ment. In fact it is nonsense to talk of musical de 
velopment in connection with program music. 
The older specimens of program music, the piano 
pieces, the battle pieces, “Battle of Prague,” for ex- 
ample, and even Beethoven’s “Wellington Victory,” 
the things so popular in the last century, could 
never come into competition with absolute instru 
mental music, for the means at the disposal of such 
composers were limited. To-day the language of 
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the orchestra, enriched and polished by Berlioz and 
Wagner, the “raffinirt’” harmonic and rhythmic of 
to-day, set the composers a task which the older 
men never dreamed of, and the result is that. pro 
gram music, not merely imitative of noise or 


simple changes, is now struggling to supersede 


absolute music, and is reaching a condition when 
its essentially unmusical nature cannot but be 
recognized, 

If then program music lacks all the qualities of 
an organic musical art work we need not go far 
for an answer to the second question, “What is the 
artistic value of program music?” ‘The artistic 
value of a piece of instrumental music depends on 
the degree in which the writer has succeeded, by 
the invention of original musically valuable mo 
tives and by expanding them for all they are worth 
in musically logical style, in producing an artistic 
organism which is self-sustaining and intelligible 


| 


of itself. It is this that produces the effect in the 
auditor, by appealing to his individuality. As soon 
as the composer abandons the specifically musical 
standpoint and seeks exterior direction for his 
work he may achieve marvels of technic, but there 
will be no pulse of musical life in his production 
there will be no corre sponding effect on the soul of 
the listene Ihe nearer he approaches to photo 
graphic perfection the lower is the artistic level to 
which he sinks—the level of art manufacture 
Allusion has already been made to the program 
music of the last century, and defenders of pro 
gram music allege in its behalf the fact that great 
men—Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, even 
Richard Wagner in his “Faust” overture—have 
given their sanction to it. But is there not a funda 


mental difference between the works of these mas 


ters and the program music of to-day? Is the 
“Eroica” really program music \re the “Eg- 
mont” overture, the ‘Pastoral’ symphony, the 
‘Hebrides” overture, the “Faust” overture, really 
program music? Yes and no. Yes, so far as they 


seek to present a definite fundamental character 
No, so far as they simply are the means that the 
nature of their art places in their reach, and thus 


they stand on the same ground as other instru 


mental writers, who give no definite title to thei 
works Do such titles influence the individual 
hearer? By no means. At best they are interesting 
indications of the feelings or events that gave rise 


to the pieces, but they are not indispensable for 
their comprehension, and every attempt to go into 
detail, to make the music and the program move, 
on parallel lines, will only result in an undesirable 
limitation of 


expression. 
lo condense an article like the above that may 
be found in the Russlands Musik Zeitung 1s a 


thankless task, but every care has been taken to 


give its contents without distortion 


l 


COMING ALONG GRADUALLY. 
i Rees persistent and insistent policy of THe Mt 


SICAL COURIER that is aiming at the national 
ization of music in America and the recognition of 
native talent and the discouragement of prejudic« 
against our own people and the dismemberment of 
the sway of the foreign impresario and his horde 
of high salaried foreign non-sympathetic singers is 
gradually percolating into the various sections of 
the land and finding that recognition which t 


effort calls for and deserves. During the past years 
we have quoted hundreds of indorsements, and t 
day we publish the following from the Chi 
Democrat of October 209: 

Jean de Reszké is a spoiled child of gt 


declines to sing in Chicago becau 


nN 


ability failed to command an equally 

In this notion De Reszké is mist n, but Cl go W 

try to worry along without him, a1 

to those who succeed him and leserving Art 

singers who are coming to the 
It is quite evident that the peop! 


beginning to think for themselves, and are q 
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form artistic judgments without the aid or consent of the 
critics of any other nation. The day for American sing- 
ers is dawning 
There is still 
in the fact that 
upon them to 
own United States patronymics into fearfully and wonder- 
Suzanne Adams is not an ex- 
ception to this baleful rule. But she can sing, and she is 
an American, which last fact is “greatly to her credit.” 
David Bispham has not twisted his name into an amper- 
sand, and it is not observed that his refusal to do so has 


a remaining trace of the slavery to Europe 
singers from Yankee land feel it incumbent 
assume foreign names or to distort their 


fully constructed aliases. 


injured his voice in any material degree, nor has it hin- 
dered his advancement. His singing is quite as correct 
and pleasing as it would be if his name appeared upon the 
program as Davidio Bisphaminini, or in an entirely differ- 
ent form prigged from the Italian or the French. 

Amateur singers, in addition to possessing natural giits, 
are industrious students, tireless workers and gifted with 
an adaptability which serves them in good stead. With 
the determination and optimism of their race they sur- 
mount all difficulties. 

They learn to speak academic French, the 
brand of Italian and German of the purest, such as tradi- 


Tuscany 


tion says is spoken only within sight of the towns of 
Celle 


for the 


and Lehrte. They acquire all the finesse of diction 
France, and their clear 
phrasing for the Lieder of Germany. Bel Cantois an open 
book to them, and they have no difficulty in winning 
They become pos- 


sentimental chansons of 


ovations at La Scala and San Carlo. 
of all 
the declamatory 


virtues—and too, sometimes—of 


mode for Wagner interpretations, and 


sessed the vices, 
are persona gratzx at Wahnfried. 
There was a time when triumphs abroad were necessary 
for at Indeed, it 
accurate to say that such triumphs are entirely unnecessary 


recognition home. would scarcely be 
now, but certainly the absolute subservience of America 
to Europe in the matter of art is gradually becoming a 
thing of the past. 

Successes in America are recognized as entitling an 
artist to the consideration of his compatriots, and suc 
cesses in Europe are not accepted unless the singer meets 
This denotes a growth 


It is a 


the expectations of his hearers. 
in the musical judgment of the American people. 
cause for sincere congratulation 

Recently, at the music festivals held at Worcester and 
at Bangor, the American singers won first place in popu- 
At Worcester Sara Anderson attained a 
well-deserved, artistic triumph. Her splendid voice, with 


ar approval 


its brilliant upper tones and its rich, sensuous lower tones, 
delighted everyone. She sang with a rare sense of the 
value of 
Her method was flawless, her style pure and refined. 

At Bangor Charlotte Maconda won the laurels. Of late 
but at rare intervals, and the progress in 
her art has not been as fully noted as it deserves. 

It to that America 
soon become entirely emancipated from artistic subservi- 


contrast. Her phrasing had force and finesse. 


she has sung 


would be too optimistic say will 


ence to Europe. The country is too young for that, but 
there are encouraging indications that independence in 
judgment is being exercised which in the end will result 
in artistic freedom 

* ~ * 

Nothing of moment will ever be accomplished 
by conducting opera on the present basis, for it 
of it and 
it always has been a mere speculation. There 
one look to to save the fu- 

of that understanding 


the whole field and feeling, would give to the Amer- 


is not a conduct; is 


principle 


is man we 


ture opera, and man, 
ican singer, player and composer their opportuni- 
ties. We refer to Jean de Reszké himself. 

One word from him that he would assume the 
artistic direction of opera in America and millions 
of dollars would voluntarily come to his support. 
What is the individual success as compared with 
the success of an artistic project like this regen- 
eration that would flow from his active interfer- 


ence? 


LITVINNE. 

HE opera season in Chicago reminds us, if it 

does not remind others, most vividly of one self- 
sacrificing artist without whom the season in that 
city—that fateful 1896-97 season—could never have 
been completed. That artist was Mme. Felia Lit- 
vinne, the dramatic soprano, who at all and at 
time was ready to jump into the breach to sing any 
role from Mozart or Verdi to Briinnhilde, and at a 
moment’s notice, and without a high salary, bank- 


any 


rupting compensation. 
In looking up the files of this paper we find that 
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this hardworking and conscientious artist sang the 
following roles here in New York within three 
months, not counting appearances during the time 


in Brooklyn and Philadelphia. 


1806. 
AE Sate casas spacers tee niaecendpnkeoeed Nov. 28 
NS Cr I oa be coe cc davessceoees ..- Nov. 25 
pe | ee ere --Dec. 2 
RE CD et dncataavssdtiee oe bedosidsthweian Dec. 4 
Don Giovanni (Doma Amma) «06 si.o0 00000008 e000 Dec. 7 
Fiepaents (VaRORUGAR) . o0.<s. cic cccvscesceses execs Dec. 18 
1807 
Hamlet (Reine Getttudde).......<ccccccvecccsscvescfam 4% 
Siegfried (Briinnhilde)............ b cch'hs- berms en eid Jan. 2 
Don Giovanni (Donna Anna).................++--Jam. 9 
Tristan an Teeide Claslde) « «....0006cccccseccocses Jan. 15 
a 
RECON CMRI 6 occ crccidccrcccetsesecests Jan. 23 
SEES FIND « 60:06. 0 veccccssoctnesenseen Jan. 28 
Tristan and Isolde (Isolde)............ssseee+++-Jam. 3I 
Bg eee ee ae er ee Feb. 3 
Bie Ge PI i bes b ocovtedwacessioneanteseeore Feb. 12 
Ra Ee ON xis a's 00-004 s0p wee nter eine ved end Feb. 15 
a ee eee re Feb. 20 


The out of town and off-night performances add- 
ed to these make her work for the opera organiza- 
tion stupendous, and then, considering what she 
did West, beginning with February 23, 1897, in 
Chicago, in “The Huguenots,” and continuing in 
days and nights of darkness, discouragement and 
antagonism and neglect, and the sensitive con- 
sciousness that she might be considered as favored 
because her family relations with the De 
Reszkés, when, in truth, it was she who favored the 
company—considering all these things, Felia Lit- 


of 


vinne should at least have been re-engaged now 
under the presumably favorable conditions, so that 
her work might have received its justification and 
its vindication by means of such recognition as a re- 
engagement constitutes. 

It is generally conceded that a cabal has effected 
her American retirement, one of the most unjust 
and uncalled for acts ever heard of even in the 
most ungrateful operatic career. It is usually on 
the return engagement that an artist scores his or 
her triumphs, the first season being a trial, and yet 
this splendid, all around operatic singer who falls 
short of being a star because she is too eclectic is 
robbed of this one opportunity by the lack of appre- 
ciation and the dullness of comprehension of peo- 
ple who are supposed to have some intelligence— 
unless, indeed, it be one other aspect of the corrupt 
system of opera in America under foreign sway. 

There was not another woman in the troupe who 
could have carried the operas through as did Lit- 
vinne, and M. Jean de Reszké knows that, but he re- 
fuses to exercise his influence because Litvinne is 
related to his brother, and consequently the very 
force that might be utilized to do justice to her be- 
comes paralyzed through the innate sensitiveness 
and delicacy of character of the one man who could 
successfully insist upon her re-appearance—the one 
chance of a lifetime. If Mr. Grau could be made 
to appreciate the compliment which her re-engage- 
ment would constitute to the brothers De Reszké 
he would cable to her to come at once, for he may 
depend upon it that they will never as much as 
even hint that her re-engagement would be consid- 
ered by them an act of justice for which they would 
call if she were to them a mere stranger. However, 
Mr. Grau may cable to her later on—if the ma- 
chinery of the opera should become disjointed. She 
is useful in moments of distress, and one can never 
tell what may occur in the way »f distress to an 
opera company conducted on the high salary crime 
basis under foreign auspices in America. Litvinne 
may yet be re-engaged. 


Jean de Reszké has declined to go to Chicago with the 
company from the Metropolitan Opera House. No ex- 
planation of the tenor’s action has as yet been received in 
New York. All that has been heard is his positive re- 
fusal, under any circumstances, to appear again in Chi- 
cago. Mme. Emma Calvé is another member of the 
company whose name has been withdrawn from the an- 
nouncements of the Chicago season. Jean de Reszké sung 











last in Chicago two years ago, during the disastrous en- 


gagement that helped to wind up the old corpora 
tion that preceded the Maurice Grau Opera Com 
pany. He was made the subject of many sneers from the 


press, on account of the Nordica row, which had hap- 
pened during the preceding Madame Nordica 
and her press agent prepared a warm reception for him 
empty 


season 


More painiul was the fact that the houses were 
throughout the 
of the company had to make up a purse to carry the sea 
Never in the history of operatic enterprise 
had a greater disaster been known. Nothing was said by 
Jean de Reszkeé aiter his return. He bided 
time. When the Chicago engagements were announced 
the tenor’s name was mentioned along with other singers 
So was Madame Calvé’s. But when the time approached 
for him to go to Chicago Mr. de 
clined to do it. When the cablegram reached this coun 
try first it was thought that he had changed his mind 


whole engagement. Finally the artists 


son through. 
his 


merely 


Reszké positively de 


But later advices made it 
SO the 


and might not come here at all. 
plain that his decision referred only to Chicago 
citizens of that town may never again have the opportu 
nity of hearing Jean de Reszké. Nor will Madame Calve 
be likely to sing there again. 
HE above, from the Boston //erald, did not suit 
the Chicago papers, but it appears to be true. 
M. de Reszke will be here shortly before Christmas 
and we shall have opera here one month without 
him. Calvé is too ill to come and will probably 


never visit America again. 


URRAH for the man who said that music 
criticism is not a science. He is right. It 
is an art. 
Plunket Greene. 
nown as the 


HE Leeds Musical Festival has long been kno 





first of the great English festivals, w its remark 
able chorus under the leadership of Sir Arthur Sull 
and its notable coterie of soloists. Of the ts who ap 


peared at the recent festival during the week of October 5 
the critics have singled out Plunket Greene, who visits 
America in January, for the highest of mendations. It 
was in his rendition of the “ Vatergruft, Peter Cor 
nelius, and of Dr. Villier Stanford's new work Te Deum, 


that Mr. Greene won his chief laurels. Speaking of his 


Phis 


singing of the “Vatergruft” the London World says 

was altogether one of the most delightful things of the 
festival, and Mr. Greene’s singing, short igh it was, 
the best singing of the week Phe Lond W ‘ 
marks: “The solemn responses of thé departed spirits to 
the dying hero, who seeks to join them in the grave, were 
given with the utmost refinement and beauty of tone and 
with remarkably efficient pronunciation of the German 
text. Mr. Greene has never sung it more finely, and from 
the unaccompanied opening to the lovely close his per 
formance was beyond all praise.” 

The Star comments: “Plunket Greene made our flesh 
creep. He sang a song by Cornelius. It is very short, but 
it is very beautiful. Mr. Greene sang it magnificently.” 

Referring to his solo in Bach's B minor Mass the Lon 
don Morning Post singles out Mr. Green The most 
successful of the soloists was Plunket Greene, whose inte 
pretation of ‘Quoniam tu solus sanctus’ and ‘Et in Spiritum 
Sanctum’ was thoroughly in the spirit of the music and dis 
tinguished by impressiveness and dignity 

The news of the triumphs gained by Mr. Greene at this 


notable event will be heard with the utmost pleasure by his 
many friends in the United States, who are now waiting to 
welcome him on his return to these shores. Plunket Greene 
wili sail on December 28, and will begin his American tour 


with a series of recitals in New York 


Rosenthal Recital. 


Rosenthal’s last recital of the present series will take 
place on the afternoon of November 19 in Carnegie 
Music Hall. His program will include Schumann’s “Car- 


neval.”” He will then make an extensive tour of the coun- 
try as far as the Pacific Coast and Mexico 
Music in Dubuque. 
There was a piano duo recital at Dubuque, Ia., 
tober 31 given by Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Kleinle, 
we the 


on Oc 
and among 
the compositions played note 3eethoven-Saint 
Saéns Theme and Variations and a work with a 
title by Christian Sinding. Misses Ida M. V. Grant and 


Miss May Irish assisted. 
Martha Miner. 
The lyric soprano voice of Martha Miner, of this city, 
will be heard in concerts this season. Miss 
member of the Sieveking-Maud Powell Concert Company 


similar 


Miner was a 


and received the most flattering notices in the various cities 
where the company was heard. She is one of the singers 
here that have understanding 


quality. 


musical and a voice of 
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O rain that raineth every day, 
And clothes the sward, and clothes tl 


e spray 
With dew of diamonds, veil of green, 


And silver set between 


O rain that rained the whole year through 
I heard the green things praising you; 
The sap was flowing fast as rain 


In many an emerald vein 


And some wi ] choose the golden spring 
With golden sky and golden wing 
And golden swallows faring home 


Across the golden loam 


I praise the green spring, silver and green, 
Her skies that wash the gray world clean 
Then clothe it in the grass-green sill 
With wimple white as milk 


Katharine Tynan-Hinkson 


M*‘ HENDERSON, in last Sunday’s Times, 
admitted in the most practical manner his ad 
herence to Anatole France’s dictum that there is 
no such thing as objective criticism or objective art 
Last week I quoted France, and Mr. Henderson, 
apropos of Rosenthal, remarked: “The true office 
of criticism is to induce men to think for them 
selves in artistic matters. Criticism is a master, 
not a servant.” This is brave and true talk. This 
particular critic then tells his readers that if they 
find tenderness and poetry in the playing of the 
Roumanian pianist, they are welcome to do so; he 
as a critic may only write what he believes. Of the 
sincerity of this attitude there can be no question. 
He calls Rosenthal a technician, and again I agree 
with him Rosenthal is the very prince of techni- 
cians, and I am only sorry that he has not more 
technic. The trouble with this word technic is that 
it has become debased. It is now a synonym for 


soulessness, instead of being what it should, an all 


s 


1 


embracing, all-sufficing term. When Paganini and 
afterward Liszt defined art as “technic, technic and 
technic,” they but expressed a simple truth All 
art is technic You may have the vision of Dante, 
the power of Michael Angelo, the poetry of Shelley 
and the invention of Chopin, but if you have not 
mastered your technical material, if you are not 
possessor of your tools, if you cannot mold the me- 
chanical into shapes of beauty, where is your art? 


f all the arts records a melancholy list 


The history « 
of wrecks, of inchoate efforts, of spiritual suicides. 
Temperament was seldom wanting, but the tech- 
nical schooling that would have curbed and mod 
eled the original emotional mass was lacking. Poets 
who wrote halting verse, pianists with great souls, 
but limping fingers, these “inarticulate Miltons” 
might have accomplished something, if the drudg- 
ery that reveals to a man his own powers had been 
submitted to. 

In Rosenthal’s case the technic of musical ma- 
terial has been so magnificently overcome that to 
listen merely to his fleeting fingers is to miss a 
whole side of his art. If you are engrossed in me- 
chanical problems he is an admirable witness to the 
fact that a man may play Liszt yet save his own mu- 
sical soul. Rosenthal is a supreme example of the 
artistic pianist. He paints the perfect picture, and 
if in our delight at the cunning manipulation we 
overlook the deeper springs of his inspiration, 
whose fault is it? True, he is never lush in senti- 
ment. He is not a dreamer, but a philosopher of 
the keyboard. For him the cool, clear azure, the 





attic serenity, the dream that is realized. He has 
not the feminine note in his interpretations, but to 
say that a man whose rhythmic equipoise, color 
balance—he always matches his color to the emo 
tion—splendor of tone and crushing mastery of the 
mechanical element is not a marvelous artist is not 
fair. Few years we could see the forest because of 
the trees, the music because of the mechanism. 
Now all the acrobatics have made way for a grate- 
ful polyphony, an intellectual perception of the 
music and warm, sympathetic appreciation of the 
emotional content. Rosenthal is passionate, Rosen- 
thal is temperamental, but as he refuses—like Tau- 
sig—to be sentimental, even histrionically sent 
mental, he will for this be considered by many a 
brilliant virtuoso, and not the genuine, sincere, un 
affected artist that he is 
I swear that he plays some things of Chopin in 
a way that I do not care for. He is capricious at 
times, and like a thoroughbred Arab sometimes 
gets the bit between his teeth. Then the sensa 
tional side of piano playing comes out, and while he 
dazzles he leaves one cold and unconvinced. But 
at his best, in the Chopin bacarolle, in the E flat 
minor scherzo, he is superb. The truth is, he has 
reached such heights that he may afford an occa 
sional eccentricity. And remember when we judge 
him that it is Rosenthal, not Rubinstein, not Jo- 
seffy, not Paderewski, not De Pachmann on trial 
I find him an extraordinary pianist, a virile artist, 
and I can do no more than record this impression 
x * 
In private life he is the wittiest, best read pianist 
I ever met. This he cannot help. His family are 
all clever people, and his application has been re 
markable. Nothing escapes his quick perceptions 
He is master of a refined irony, and in philosophy 
a disciple of Nietzsche—as are all men of liberated 
He has some original MSS. of 
the sick-brained philosopher. These _ treasures 
Rosenthal told me that 


intellects to-day 


have not yet seen the light 
Nietzsche was an ardent lover of Chopin and saw 
him as one of the most original minds of the cen 
tury I asked if he had read Przybyszewski and 


” 


his terrible “Psychology of the Individual,” which 
I have never been able to get. Of course the pian- 
ist had read evervthing. Then we walked in the 
park. Passing the dreary Shakespeare at the en 
trance of the Mall he inquired the name of the 
sculptured gentleman with the meticulous legs I 
told him. 

“Tt looks more like Bacon,” quickly replied 
Rosenthal 

* * * 

A second hearing of the Ludwig Schvtte Sonata 
did not convince me of its intrinsic musical merits 
The first movement is the best, the second rather 
slender in idea, the last a furious and intoxicated 
toccata. Rosenthal’s own “Papillons,” which he re 
peated at the third recital, should be renamed “Tf 
I Were an Fagle.” The piece recalls rather in 
technical structure than theme Henselt’s bird study, 
but the bird swollen to monstrous proportions 

* * * 

I questioned Rosenthal as to his fingers He 
frankly confessed that he had never plaved finger 
exercises in his life. He considered it a waste of 
time. Studies, too, with a few beautiful exceptions 
he tabooed. He selects the difficult figures in a 
composition, makes new combinations of them and 
so practices onlv the vital thing. This was Tau- 


sig’s idea and Isidor Phillipp has erected it into a 
svstem wherein mav be grasped all the salient 
points of technic of every school. We discussed 
the great dead pianists, and I found Rosenthal a 
mine of knowledge and observation. He is a bit of 
an iconoclast and no worshipper of ghosts and their 
ghostly reputations. This subject will bear more 
consideration later. 
x * 
Not content with his adaptations of Chopin and 


modern masters, Isidor Phillipp has been rummag- 
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the ancients. His new studies are selections 


from the classics, so that the pupil may in one vol 


Ing 


ume or more grasp the various technical forms of 
Ch. Ph. Em. Bach, J. S. Bach, G. Benda, W 
Haessler, J. P. Kirnberger, Zipoli, Paradies and W 
F. Bach I 


Phillipp’s method, i. ¢., its want of prolonged ex 


le principal objection urged against 


cerpts, cannot be urged against in this volume 
[wo and even three pages are given to each com 
poser, so the musical idea is not snipped off and 
endurance may be cultivated. M. Phillipp has also 


put forth a collection of one hundred and fifty ex 
tension exercises These are technically valuable 
x * » 

[ have read this work with peculiar pleasure, 
Harry Thurston Peck’s translation of Petronius 
Arbiter’s “Trimalchio’s Dinner.” The book is of 
especial value to students because of Professor 
Peck’s acute introductory study of prose fiction in 
Greece and Rome. The late Mr. Arbiter was a 
realist of a transcendental sort Zola must feel 
envious at the sumptuousness of detail indulged in 
by the worldly Roman novelist As Professor Peck 
is an accomplished Latinist, the “Cena Trimal 
chionis” is paraphrased in more than a scholarly 
fashion; it has the ring of reality, and, after all, that 
is the main thing. The best translation is a para 
phrase, and here we are confronted with some lat 
ter-day idioms that are startling but justifiable 
Take a peep into this book at the sweet customs of 
Roman gentlemen in pursuit of the pace that bloats, 
also note the debt to Petronius Arbiter, never ac- 
knowledged, by Henry Sienkiewicz, the Hall Caine 
of Poland. Of course I refer to “Ouo Vadis,” with 
its cheap, theatrical “properties,” a book that can- 
not be compared to even Bulwer’s “Last Days of 


Pompeii,” and a book that is abysses below Flau- 


bert’s “Salammbo,” below it in style and historical 
grasp 

Fron the Eve Y OU 

“Perhaps I am a little mad on the subject of Kip 
ling lo me he is the greatest master of prose and 


verse that England has ever known.”’—W. L. Alden 
in the New York Times 
‘Not ‘a little mad,’ Mr. Alden You are the 


Good! This is as fatuous as calling Theodore 
Watts-Dunton “the greatest living master of Eng 


lish prose 


From the Tribu 
‘Here are two new Brahms anecdotes told by 
Ilka Horovitz-Barnay in the Deutsche Revu \ 
young Hungarian violinist, who was continually 
talking about his wonderful skill and great fame, 


had his flatteries addressed to Brahms cut short 


with the brusque remar] More finger exercises 


] 


and fewer phrases, young man.’ \ young woman 
who played the piano asked him as to the advisabil 


j 
} 


ity of giving a concert in Vienna ‘Are you al 


ready?’ inquired Brahms 


Certainly, dear master 
may I play something for vou?” 
Oh, no, no; I meant only have you a new gown 
and gloves?’ 
Yes, Sit 
‘Pity; otherwise I should have advised vou not 
to give the concert.’ ” 
x * » 

Another good man and charming gentleman 
gone! Henry W. Domett, former music critic of 
the Mail and | vpress, died October 27 at Sharon 


Conn. Mr. Domett was born in 1824, but to the last 


he sympathized with the new in music and pain 


ing. A gentle bred and modest man, he never was 
in the fighting group, yet he wrote none the less 
convincingly and effectively. I had many pleasant 


lot 


hours with him. He told me of his relationship to 
Alfred Domett, Browning’s “Waring.” Mr 
Domett came early under Emerson’s influence and 
his philosophy colored his life 


* 
~ 


|. F. R., the music critic of the Saturday Review, 
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recently remarked that “Mr. Pachmann is a pian- Raphaels, the Novalis and those happy spirits who violoncellist; Jennie Ladd Parrrelee, violinist; Ernest F. 


ist who should be seen by everyone.” Lovely! 


oe. 

In Henry Reeve’s biography—I spoke of it last 
week—lI found this about Liszt and Malibran: 

“Liszt had already played a great fantasia of his 
own, and Beethoven’s Twenty-seventh Sonata, in 
the former part of the concert. After this latter 
piece he gasped with emotion as I took his hand 
and thanked him for the divine energy he had shed 
forth. At last I had managed to pierce the crowd, 
and I sat in the orchestra before the Duchesse de 
Rauzan’s box, talking to her Grace and Mme. de 
Circourt, who was there. My chair was on the 
same board as Liszt’s piano when the final piece 
It was a duet for two instruments, begin- 
ning with Mendelssohn’s ‘Chants sans Paroles’ 
and proceeding to a work of Liszt’s. We had al- 
ready passed that delicious chime of the ‘Song 
Written in a Gondola,’ and the gay tendrils of 
sound in another lighter piece, which always re- 
minded me of an Italian vine, when Mrs. Handley 
As the closing strains began I saw 


began. 


played it to us. 
Liszt’s countenance assume that agony of expres- 
sion, mingled with radiant smiles of joy, which I 
never saw in any other human face except in the 
paintings of our Saviour by some of the early mas- 
ters: his hands rushed over the keys, the floor on 
which I sat shook like a wire, and the whole audi- 
ence were wrapped in sound, when the hand and 
frame of the artist gave way. He fainted in the 
arms of the friend who was turning over for him, 
and we bore him out in a strong fit of hysterics. 
The effect of this scene was really dreadful. The 
whole room sat breathless with fear, till Hiller came 
forward and announced that Liszt was already 
restored to consciousness and was comparatively 
well again. As I handed Mme. de Circourt to her 
carriage we both trembled like poplar leaves, and 


I tremble scarcely less as I write.” 
* * « 


Liszt knew how to play the big drum of emotion 
when necessity required. He was a great master 
of expression—facial expression. 

Of Malibran Reeve wrote on hearing the news of 
her death in 1836: 

“I have not recovered from the emotion with 
which I have just learned of the death of Malibran. 
[ keep turning over in my mind the various occa- 
sions and parts in which I saw her, just as one re- 
calls every passage in the life of some dear departed 
friend; the whole array of her powers passes be- 
fore me like a pageant; the wasting grief of her 
Desdemona, the passion of her Amina, the heroism 
of her Arsace, the truth of her Fidelio—it was in 
that part I saw her for the last time; and all these 
several shapes are like the vanities of a dream, hav- 
ing one soul to animate them. * * * 

“Malibran was not made for age, and I never saw 
her without feeling that the light was wasting rap- 
idly in proportion to the intensity of its splendor. 
She snapped like a string, she is fallen like a bird 
from its perch; and I trust I am not wrong in think- 
ing that, of all the blessings with which Providence 
gilds and enriches the children of genius, that of 
early death, in the glory of the bright sunshine of 
their lives, is not the least. Those whom the gods 
love die young; and Malibran is gone to join the 
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shared the gifts of the angels upon earth. We shall 
tell our children’s children of her incomparable 
sweetness; and I trust that England will build a 
monument of pure silver over her grave.” 
ee x 
I am informed by Vance Thompson that the 
prose poem reprinted in these columns last week is 


by Catulle Mendes. I could assign it no author. 


About Musical People. 


The American Band, of Hartford, Conn., has disbanded 


* *” * 


Bowers, leader of the Barrows Orchestra, of 


Frank E. 
Fitchburg, Mass., has moved to Boston. 


oe e's 


Brookline, Mass., 
under the name of the Union, with the 
following officers: J. A J. Rideout, 
secretary; George Haven, musical director, and Lowell H 


been formed in 
3rookline Choral 
Belanger, president; E. 


A musical club has 


Van Wyck, general manager 
es a 
\t a concert given last week by the Musical Association 
of Waterbury, Conn., Miss Floridini, of New York, and 
Samuel P. Cutter, of Boston, took part. 
* * * . 
Edward A. MacDowell is announced to give a piano re- 
cital in Rochester, N. Y., at an early date. 
* * * 
The Murray-Lane Opera Company opened an engage 
ment in New Orleans last Sunday night. 
* * * 
The Cleveland (Ohio) School of Music is giving a series 
of students’ recitals. The first one took place last Saturday 
afternoon. 


The Morning Musical Chorus, of Fort Wayne, Ind., will 
produce several choral works. 


* * * 


Mrs. Francis Graham, of Lockport, N. Y., musical di- 
rector of the N. W. C. T. U., gave a concert in Fremont, 
Neb., the night of October 31. 


* * * 


Thomas Farrar has resigned his position as organist of 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y 


* * - 


Miss Maude E. Richards, one of the best known singers 
of Rochester, N. Y., has returned to that city after a four 
months’ trip through Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
New England. She sang in upward of twenty concerts 

« ” oa 


The concerts of the faculty of the Nashville Conserva- 
tory, Nashville, Tenn., are very successful judging from 
the reports in the local newspapers. 

+ - « 

The Liederkranz Society, of Syracuse, N. Y., its 

first concert of the present season last Wednesday night 


gave 


* * * 
The Ladies’ Music Club, of Topeka, Kan., gave a con- 
cert last week which was praised highly by the local press 
o£ 2 


Last Tuesday a new organ in the Holy Rosary Church, 
was dedicated by J. Frank Donahue, of 
Ramer, of Spencer. 


Spencer, Mass., 
Boston, and Joseph E. 
* * * 


At the residence of S. N. Noyles, West Newbury, Mass., 
a musicale was given last Sunday evening by Wulf Fries, 


Hoyt, viola player, and H. N. Noyes, pianist. 


* * * 


The Ladies’ Military Band, of Boston, opened the “Star 
Course” in Syracuse, N. Y., last Saturday 
* * * 
Mrs. Theodore D. Ferdon recital last 
Saturday in Nyack, N. Y. 


* + ’ 


gave an organ 


The twenty-sixth organ recital by S. Clark Lord was 
given in the Asylum Hill Congregational Church, Hartford, 
Conn., last Wednesday afternoon. The organist was as 
sisted by Frederick S. Weld, the New Haven baritone. Mr 
Lord’s program included a “Prelude” from Bach, Widor’s 
“Andante Cantabile” from Fifth Organ Symphony, “Double 
“Canzona” Wolstenholine, 
Legend and Finale Symphonique, 


Theme” from Rousseau, from 
“Minuetto” from Bizet, ‘ 
Prayer and Berceuse ’’ from Guilmant, closing with a march 
from Widor. 
- * * 
Miss Anna M. Parry Bundy gave a piano recital the night 
of October 30 in Topeka, Kan 
* * * 
Utica, N. Y., has a Madrigal Club, which will do consid 
Dr. Willis E 


vice-president ; 


winter. Its officers are: 
Louis D. Tourtellot, 
Bradford, treasurer; Prentiss Bailey, secretary ; 


erable work this 
Ford, 
George L 
Goodwin Sherrill, librarian; C. H. H 
ist, and Thomas Ward, 


president ; 


Sippell, accompan 
director 

« * * 

The first concert o1 the Arion Singing Society, of New 
ark, N. J., for the season will be given at Kreuger’s Audi 
torium, Thursday, December 8, for the benefit of the Hom« 
and Or 


of Christian Refuge and the Hebrew Benevolent 


phan Asylum Society. The concert will be under the direc 

tion of Julius Lorenz, assisted by the Philharmonic Orches 

tra, of New York, and the Arion Singing Society choruses 
. * - 


The boy choir of Trinity Church, Haverhill, Mass., has 
been giving some successful concerts 

* * * 
Maennerchor have joined 


The 


forces in order to raise the funds required to have the Ger 


Toledo and Teutonia 
man singing societies of Toledo represented at the Golden 
Jubilee, to be given by the American Saengerbund at Cin 
cinnati next June. 
* * * 
The first morning concert of the Musical Coterie of Little 
Rock, Ark., took place last Wednesday 
*“* * 
The Harmonie Quartet, of Pittsfield, Mass., has been re 
The Tenors, J. P. 


baritone, George Davenport; bass, Frank 


organized personnel is Fryer, 


Thomas Jones; 


Larkin 


* * * 


The Milwaukee Trio, of Milwaukee, Wis., gave its first 


concert of the present season last Thursday 
* = * 


The Amateur Musical Club, of Ottawa, IIl., held a meet 
ing last Wednesday afternoon and arranged for a series of 
entertainments this winter. Mrs. David Cook is the presi 
dent and Miss Rebecca Yentzer secretary of this flourishing 


organization 
* * - 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
in Dubuque Monday night of last week 
sisted by Miss Ida M. V. Grant and Miss Mary Irish 


Kleine gave a double piano recital 
They were as- 


* - * 

The Verdery Musical Club, of Augusta, Ga., which was 
organized a year ago, gave an excellent concert last Satur- 
day evening. The Augusta Chronicle says that this is one 
of the most successful musical clubs in Georgia 

* 7 * 

A concert is to be given in Little Rock, Ark., to-morrow 
night for the benefit of the Woman’s Industrial Home of 
that city. Among those who will take part are J. J. Keller, 
the Arion Male Quartet, Armellini’s Juvenile Orchestra, 
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accent. 


Mrs. T. T. Cotnam, Mrs. Gerry Lyman, M. J. 
Mrs. Kirtley, Miss Littleston, C. B. Stewart and others 


* 


The Musical Union, of Bridgeton, N. J., is doing excel 


lent work this season. Its director is T. R. Janvier 


* * * 


The residents of Parkersville, West Va., were treated t 


he Creation” last Tuesday night, sung by the members 
of the vested choir of Trinity Church and a chérus of local 
singers. Dr. Paris Myers, of Wheeling, was at the organ 


. * * 


The Symphony Orchestra, of New Orleans, composed of 


present and former students of the Jesuits’ College, of that 
city, was reorganized last week under the leadership of Dr 
E. Traham, an experienced musician 


The Joplin School of Music, ef Joplin, Mo., 
week. 


gave a musi 
cal last 
** * 

Mrs 
est, gave a concert in Cottingwood 


Helen Graham Davis, assisted by Professor Demor 
Ohio, last Tuesday 
week. 

* * * 

The Albany Musical Club, of Albany, N. Y., held its first 
meeting last week, when the following officers were elected: 
Miss Mary M. Smith, president; Miss Grace Eldredge, sec 
retary. 


Marie Barna’s Triumph. 
ie: E many friends of this artist will rejoice to hear that 


he has made The fol 


she so 


a great success in Coburg 


lowing clippings show she is reaping the laurels 


richly deserves: 


Of the artists of the evening our special interest centred 
in Miss Marie Barna, who sang the role of Senta to per 
fection The excellent training in her art which she 
had from Sbriglia, Anton Seid] and Herr Pohlig, of Bay 
euth, has borne rich fruit in every way. Her voice is full, 

ch and healthy, and the tones came forth pure and clear 

Her middle register is especially 


has 


a limpid spring 
beautiful. United with this voice she has great musical 
knowledge and intelligence Her pronunciation of the 


German was distinct and correct—so much so that we 
idvise some of our German artists to imitate her 


The theatre was packed (the largest audience of the 


season), and Herr Bittner, whose artistic singing is so 
well known and appreciated, and Miss Barna were over 
vhelmed with enthusiastic applause, flowers and laurel 


wreaths.—Coburger Tageblatt 


Miss Marie Barna, the American prima donna, made 
her début at the Royal Court Theatre to-night as Senta 

Dutchman.” Her superb singing created 
Royal Court and entire audi 


n the “Flying 
the greatest enthusiasm, the 
storms of applause at the end of each act 


ence rising it 





Telegram of the United States Consul at Coburg to Paris 
New York) Herald 

In the foreground of our interest last evening stood 
the character of Senta as portrayed by Marie Barna, who 


in this role made her first appearance in opera in Germany 
[he artist sang her role with the greatest musical assurity 
Her voice sounded strong, clear and sympathetic in its en 
tire range Her musical delivery of the role showed 
great intelligence, and also distinguished herself in 
her pronunciation, which was entirely free from foreign 
She was was given an ovation.—Coburg Zeitung 


she 


Western Tour of 


Panther, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A Vieuxtemps Bow. 


SIN 


was 


examining 


his European mail 


the other day, among which was a paper published 


in Liége, containing an account of himself and 
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Some Publications. 


pos 
Mme. L 


(owitzer 


 - Schott firm publishes a book of exercises for 
ing and d cioping the voice writte ry 


(eneva 


lorrigi-Heiroth, vocal teacher at the 

















celebration at Verviers on the unveiling of a statue in land) Conservatory of Music, and the book used as the 
honor of the great violinist Vieuxtemps. Mr. Musin be official organ on the subject by the conservatory, which has 
came very much interested, as he occupies the same posi great faith in madame Any student following out the 
tion at Liége as Vieuxtemps did at Brussels; that is, direc- instructions and exercising the voice as indicated is sure 
tor of the conservatory to become a gainer! 
While Mr. Musin was discussing the merits of the Victor Despommier, of New Orleans, writes songs and 
sends the “Romais Love Song Open the Door to Me, 
: Oh!” and a Christmas lullaby. He has the good taste to 
zs use Byron, Burns and Eugene Field for texts. The com 
canara she et poser has talent, of which there is no doubt, but the tech 
nic is crude and there is evidence that a series of careful 
Coomar or Ga, ant Von Bonakirect Wt studies in composition would be of vast help to him. Places 
ram iemeeine vecu © - like New Orleans offer little opportunity for a serious 
eee -inee study of those very laws of musical construction that are 
-. nnn ree neve overlooked in the songs of the composer mentioned. But it 
is difficult to make most musicians of any given commu 
nity understand that their locality is not exactly adapted for 
: the development of genius, and yet years and years pass 
he wm Aw mM on and none arises Mr. Despommier composes, puts his 
aa “ee name on his songs and asks to have them sung, and hence 
i” — wn he must gracefully submit to criticism, and no doubt he 
Y- Rum anh Healy, wor made by My docs; otherwise he would mot compos 
ker ( 7 a d , rhe Oliver Ditson ¢ ompany has 1 sued Comp sitions 
wWulrute h ThA Sew *. “RA vt and Arrangements for the Organ,’”’ by Edmond Lemaigre, 
: i , ine Theodore Dubois, Henri Deshayes and Claussman, and 
Wg WL gu MA! awaken he late Boellmann and the newly revered César Franck 
pie oe ee - ind the marvelous Gigout and Saint George and Salome and 
vn wee praned vy Win VA the irresistible Widor, and the Ditson Company has done 
Strada wu Sua Mim, lve, Su this in excellent style, both in its plate work and its paper, 
. | so that it is with genuine pleasure that we approach the 
wulrw ¢ te lak; wu A Vind. wr works and play them 
. ; s The piano compositions of G. D. Wilson are juvenile and 
ean, mL TW OUR iiMWene  wtn Marion Osgood’s little Fantasias for Violin and Piano need 
« a not b n ritt ‘ » es or bh ; ‘ 
wiatumbe epttlD;, es faa ans “es en at all oben may be said of Id 
VAL La 7S <a uard Holst’s ast Charge,” which is called a grand galop 
. cy a de conce Such superannuated titles should be abandoned 
ROA ~ tha YU “72 or lett to the days ot Leopold de Winkler-Meyer or the 
ate ( harles Grobe 
. 
solintet 1 rd ¥ aid : 7 wished The Towasend H. Fellows Agency. 
Mr. Musin t examine W wl he did ri M Papw rth has been added to the ftorce oi the 
What was Mr. Mus urp find inscribed on the oncert partment of the Townsend H. Fellows Agency, 
bow t is “A He \ 1x D Société Gretry in the capacity of advance agent, and will represent it in 
1822 | bow w le by the ebrated Fren New York and its vicinity and on the road He has al 
ike Tourt ind p ented t t great rtuos dv s« red a numbe dates r leading artists under 
if —_——— 
by the society named, and finally passed i e hand le Age agency. In the depar 
i the gentleman calling, w ound n ollector’s t there is much a ty. There are many registrations 
place in London ery we i p ire being constantly filled, not 
Everybody present expressed surprise at the remarkabk y in tl city, | e neighb ig wns The 
oincident, and Mr. Musir fter questioning the owner es are always wded with singer he better class 
the bow, bought it at a price The historical bow l ws 1S ire S¢ r I s books 1 ne rut 
has since been examined by experts and its value has been e be sts [very y brings letters fr organists 
é nated at $400 who have é pplied witl gers, ¢ ulating him 
Mr. Musin is very proud ¢ find and will carry it n the way his agency is t and thank for send 
back to Belgium with him this winter. . g first-class gers the 
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‘Wagner ond His Friend R. 


NEW generation, with the playful irreverence of youth, 

seems inclined to refuse due homage to the name of 
and just as one of Garrick’s characters asks, 
“Shikspur—Shikspur! Who wrote Shikspur?” it begins 
to ask, ‘Wagner, Wagner, who wrote Wagner?” As 
neither Miss Bacon nor Ignatius Donnelly has found a 
satisfactory answer to the former question, so the author of 
the following communication seems equally far from a so- 
lution of the question which he proposes for himself, and 
which he offers to the public in the columns of Le Monde 


A 


Wagner, 


Musical:. 

In 1836 Wagner succeeded in having his second opera, 
“Das Liebesverbot,” produced at the Magdeburg Theatre, 
where he was conductor of the orchestra. The subject of 
his opera is taken from Shakespeare’s “Measure for Meas- 
ure.” Its success was very negative, composer 
tells us himself that at the second performance, before the 
curtain arose, the audience consisted of the box opener, the 
box opener’s wife, and a Polish Jew, when in the wings, 
usually so quiet, there burst forth an unusual disturbance. 

The husband of the prima donna, furious at the aspect 
fell upon the second tenor, whom he knew 
to be his wife’s lover. This lady became possessed of the 
unfortunate idea of interposing between them. The result 
in her turn, came in for a round of blows, and a 
violent nervous attack. In the presence of this striking 
and realistic interpretation of the title of the piece, the two 
lovers found it impossible to appear on the scene. Wag- 
ner forgets to tell us if they returned to the Polish Jew the 


for the 


of. the house, 


was she, 


price of his ticket. 

In 1840 we find Wagner in Paris, having just completed 
his “Rienzi,’’ an opera essentially mediocre, crammed with 
fag ends of phrases, stolen right and left, every word of 
which is accompanied by a stupefying orchestral uproar. 
In fact, a veritable production of a German capellmeister. 

Under these circumstances Wagner had the good fortune 
to make the acquaintance of a countryman ot his own, a 
composer, whom he designates by the initial R. This 
young man had come to Paris to look for glory and for 
fortune. He found only starvation, and was dying in a 
garret at Montmartre. 

Wagner himself writes: ““Who can say what perished 
with this man? Was hea Mozart? Was he a Beethoven? 
It is impossible to know. Who, then, could contradict me 
when I affirm that in him perished a composer who might 
have charmed the artistic world if he had not died of 
hunger.” 

R. summoned Wagner to his death bed and bequeathed 
him all he possessed on the condition of paying a few 
debts he had contracted. 

Now, then, after his friend’s death, such an extraordi- 
nary transformation took piace in Wagner’s faculties as 
would be inexplicable if his writings had not between the 
lines told us that the legacy left by R. consisted of a con- 
siderable number of manuscripts and scores. 

From that day forward ideas came to Wagner as if by 
enchantment. He found himself in possession of a certain 
number of melodic ideas, endowed with a fertility of har- 
monic combinations and with a knowledge of the human 
voice and of the stage which nobody suspected him of 
having. 

The musical baggage of this artist, who was then twen- 
ty-eight years of age, consisted of three operas painfully 
produced, of a symphony which Mendelssohn .:ad refused 
for his Liepsic concerts, of an overture to “Faust”? which 
the Paris Conservatory declared enigmatic, and some ro- 
mances for voice and piano that no Paris publisher would 
print. 

Let us remark in parenthesis that the first opera com- 
posed by Wagner, “Die Feen,” was represented for the first 
time in 1888 at Munich, and that in 1891 the same thea- 
tre had the idea of presenting the “Liebesverbot” again, 
but as the tenor, Vogel, refused the principal role because 
the airs and everything else were such flagrant imitations 
of Donizetti and other popular composers of the period, and 
as all the artists laughed, the score was put aside. 

Nevertheless now we have the same composer, and he, in 
the space of seven weeks, succeeded in writing the volumi- 
nous score of the “Flying Dutchman.’ 

T his work, without being a masterpiece, contains charm- 





conc Al AVN ce 


ing pages, such as the chorus of the sailors and the spin- 
ning girls, the two airs of the soprano and the tenor, the 
duo between the Dutchman and Senta, in spite of the al- 
most insurmountable difficulties in the soprano part. Only 
the overture, which clearly bears the stamp of Wagner's 
method, gave him much trouble, according to his own con- 
It is a succession of piercing calls, of chromatic 
groanings, of exasperated whistlings, of enraged 
brass raspings, and if the composer had wished to de- 
scribe a tempest he would undoubtedly have succeeded in 
creating for the flabbergasted audience the illusion of such 


fession. 
wood 


a phenomenon. 

In studying the first works of all compusers we 
perceive that they are the timid attempts of an individual- 
ity, which, before becoming entirely developed, feels the 
end of imitating whatever acts in a striking manner on its 
imagination; then comes “the psychologic moment, when 
the characteristic temperament of the artist or his genius 
is revealed by passionate outbursts or distant flashes.” 

There is nothing of this sort in the case of Wagner. 
Without any transition from to-day to to-morrow, the com- 
poser, whose real musical value up to that period did not 
rise above the level of honest mediocrity, suddenly pro- 
“Flying Dutchman,” 
in spite of certain 


easily 


duced interesting operas such as the 
*Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin,” which, 
criticisms, will remain his masterpiece. 

It is true that these three scores do not bear the distinct- 
ive mark of well defined originality, for there is a little of 
everyone in them, even of Wagner. It is conceded, at all 
events, that his predecessors largely contributed. For in- 
stance, the type of the cavalier, Tannhauser, is taken from 
the opera, “Hans Heiling,” by Marschner, and the whole 
first act of “Lohengrin” is founded on the last act of the 
“Templar und Jiidin,” by the same composer. The accu 
sation of Telramund, the invocation of Elsa, pre- 
sents a striking analogy with Rebecca’s air in D major, the 
arrival of the champion, the duel and the finale, as well 
as the characteristic employment of the woodwind instru- 
ments, are already to be found in Marschners opera. The 
chorus which precedes the overmuch vaunted duo of the 
third act in “Lohengrin” is copied from the “Deux Nuits” 
of Boieldieu. Moreover, must restore to Weber the 
principal phrase of the. march in “Tannhauser.” The ro- 
mance of the “Evening Star” in the same opera belongs to 
tenor’s air in the “Magic Flute,” and in the second 
with its Italian crescendo, Elizabeth’s phrase has a 
“Norma,” “Tu pi- 


which 


we 


the 
finale, 
marked resemblance with the finale in 
angi, O padre.” 

In fact, these operas are composed of heteroclite elements 
of disparate factors of flagram reminiscences and apocry- 
phal inspirations. But in spite of the length of useless epi- 
sodes, which render these works as heavy as nightmares, 
nevertheless there can be found some parts which give 
pleasure to an impartial audience. 

From the date of his seventh opera Wagner's method 
underwent a new modification. Cut to the quick by the 
ridicule by the German papers on the subject of his numer- 
ous borrowings from his predecessors, he knew himself 
sufficiently well to have acquired the certitude that if the 
gift of melody was denied him he nevertheless possessed 
intuition, the sentiment of harmony and empiric and 
contestable experience of the resources of orchestration. 
He resolved to create a kind of music appropriate to the 
nature of his aptitudes; that say, symphonic fan- 
taisies with vocal accompaniments ad libitum. 

“Tristan and Isolde” was the result of this typical sys- 
tem, and furnished the composer's 
avidity and poverty of creative faculty. The 
this, taken from an ancient legend, is worthy of 
at a Punch and Judy show. 

For this puerile libretto Wagner wrote music of a mo- 
notony that is despairing. The lachrymose psalmody of 
the singers is accompanied by a succession of diminished 
sevenths, of scales ascending and descending by dissonant 
suddenly from 


is to 


manifest proof of 
libretto of 


figuring 


chromatic caterwaulings, when 
notes a charming but unique flower un- 


A flat major, where Wag- 


thirds, of 
out this pile of 
folds itself. It is a soft phrase in 


ner, derogating from his new doctrine, makes the two 
voices sing together. 
In spite of the prodigal hyperbolical eulogies of the 


author about his opera, its unsuccessfulness in every coun- 
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try, even Germany, showed him that the public would 
never follow him on the false road he had chosen. 
Changing his tactics he then set himself to make use 


which a number 
imitating 


of the leitmotive, or characteristic theme, 
of composers had already used, but instead of 
the discretion of his predecessors Wagner was eager over 
\ little theme begins 
stretches 


the merest rag of melodic outline 
which the composer turns and returns, laminates, 
He transposes it by continual modulations 


lengthens by 


and abridges. 
and by enharmonic 
fioraturi. He attaches them to other rags of airs which 
he makes every instrument in repeat suc 
and which finish by becoming monotonous, be 
chord the or 


processes, which he 


the orchestra 


cessively, 


cause every time the ear expects a pertect 


chestra gives a discord 
From the metaphysical point of view it is incontestible 


that the musical drama is the highest manifestation of 
which the creative genius of man is capable, because all 
the most refined forms of art contribute to the zstheti 
expression of the idea. But while the composition of a 
symphonic work—-a kind essentially inferior, whatever 


who preached pro domo sua—demands 


Berlioz may say, 
on the part of the artist special technical aptitude, and 
while even, as it was in Beethoven’s case, he may be with 
out the sense of hearing, nevertheless the creation of a 
universally popular opera is not popular except the com 
poser has veritable genius 

Such a work, besides great wealth of melodies, original, 
attractive, strongly characterized, demands a_ perfect 
knowledge of the human voice, of the science of orches 
tration, harmony, rhythm and dramatic instinct 


worked on the operas which 


It looks as if two men had 


bear Wagner’s signature, the one endowed _ with 
taste and inspiration, the other one of those musical 
pedants which Germany produces by the thousand, who 


make a display of the result of their studies, upsetting 
everything, putting nothing in its place and spreading 
into twenty pages what could be said in a few lines 


which are 


Wagner’s operas contain beautiful morsels 
too rare. However, it is not useless to de 
vote a few remarks here that lead to the doubt 
whether Wagner was the veritable composer of his operas 
or whether the merit of them belongs entirely to him. 

fate of the 


unfortunately 
may 


He has never explained himself about the 
scores of his friend R., but he certainly borrowed 
largely from them and often without discernment, 


drowning R.’s melodies in a pile of inutilities composed 


in a sickening and prolix style 


Take, for example, the prelude to “Lohengrin,” which 
was composed very probably for a tragic opera, for it is 
melancholy, while the subject is chivalrous and romantic, 


and terminates in a fashion rather gay than sad 


As for the prelude preceding the third act, we want to 
know for what reason the author unchained the entire 
orchestra in order to serve as an introduction to a frolic 
some chorus and a love duet. We could say much more 


anti 


upon the subject of the anomalies and wrong-sided 
mortal 


dramatic polyphony of Wagner, which produces a 


limit ourselves to Ziving a tew instances 


weariness, but we 


The Music Directory 


AND 


Musicians’ Annual Register, 


1441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ILL be the most complete reference book ever pub- 
lished for the use of Musical Artists, Teachers, Con- 
servatories, Societies, Trade Firms, Manufacturers, etc. It 
will contain the names and addresses, under classified 
headings, of all persons in any way identified with the 
business or profession of Music. 

All persons who have not yet sent their names and 
addresses for insertion free of charge are requested to do 
so at once, and thus contribute their mite in accelerating 
the work in the interest of all. 

Those wishing the insertion of special matter concern- 
ing themselves, to follow after their names in the Directory, 
will be furnished advertising rates upon application to J. T. 
COWDERY, Publisher, 1441 Broadway, New York, 
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which show, better than all reasoning, that everywhere, 
even among the Germans—who are nevertheless admir- 
able for the patience with which they allow a spectacle to 
weary them without leaving their places—popular favor is 
abandoning this composer little by little 

M. Albert Zollinger now diverges into the dreary realm 
of statistics, and by tabulating reports from London, 
Paris and elsewhere, without -regard to dates, comes to 
the conclusion that Wagner’s popularity is declining. How 
far this is the real state of affairs can be seen in the reports 
of the various Continental theatres which have appeared 


in the columns of THe Mustcat Courier 


Music in Naples. 
NAPLES, October 22, 1808 
E hee “fair Partenope” who sleeps sweetly “o’er the Ve 
suvian bay” has not yet awakened from her sleep 
Music of all Neapolitan artistic expressions, the most nat 
ural, has not yet made its tuneful entrée into Neapolitan 
life. 

The “villeggiatura” (the country summer season) is un 
usually prolonged this year, perhaps on account of the fine 
temperature and often of the fine weather to be enjoyed 
the country at this time; so, whatever musical movement 
there may be is for the present only centred upon the pros 
pects of the coming season 

In spite of this apparent quietness and of the absence of 
energy in musical matters, when compared to other cities, 
Naples is an eminently musical place. Music is the most 
adored of the Muses who watch over the destinies of Na 
ples; it enters into the aristocratic salon as well as into the 
dark den of the poor; but, while in the salon music may 
be sometimes the product of fashion or vanity—the demi- 
tasse of an education feast in which arts and sciences might 


be nicely mixed and served—amor 





g the lower classes of 





people music is absolutely an expression of their inner na 
ture, ofton not even suspected or realized by themselves 
So we have in Naples a musical atmosphere which, if only 
purified from its infecting microbes, could circumvate 
around among the very best of the world. As it is, Naples 
is a city where criticism prevails, for the criticism is felt 
and is—no matter for what private influence—in the nature 
of the people in general; therefore, the true, genuine en 
joyment of art is spoiled, and this results in the damage 
of progress and of future achievements 

In the field of dramatic productions Naples stands very 
well indeed All the year round some of our theatres 
are open to give the best and latest works of the kind 

At present the Teatro dei Fiorentini is open with the 
company of Scarpetta, the king of the Neapolitan dialect 
comedy ; he is probably the only artist who can account for 
the existence, if not yet absolutely for the revival of that 
particular kind of comedy. Of old there were in Naples 
several celebrated artists, of whom Pasquale Altavilla was 
the most famous 

Altavilla’s field of action was the San Carlino, a little 
theatre which stood up until a few years ago, when the 
finger of modern progress and exigency pointed it out for 
demolition 

Within these walls the Neapolitan character of Pulcinella 
had, through Altavilla, its kindom. Pulcinella is generally 
believed to have been the mixture of the names of Paolo 
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Cinella, a peasant, whose big, red and spongy nose was the 
object of much laughter on the part of the Angioini, then 
the sovereigns of Naples. They seem to have Frenchified 
his name into Paul Chinel, and thence originated Pul 
cinella. 

But to return to the Neapolitan plays. It is just the ob 
ject of the management now in charge of the Fiorentini to 
revive the old Neapolitan comedy. While several decades 
ago it was in full glory, the public demand, and perhaps 
also the tendency of the artists, gradually changed the dia 
lectal comedy and brought forth the translations of the 
French pochades. Only recently have the public and the 
critics raised their voices over the need of restoring the 
pure and peculiar character of the Neapolitan comedy, and 
Scarpetta’s plays are the result of these demands; indeed, 
they mark an event in the Neapolitan theatre 

To give an idea of the ingenuity and of the flavor of the 
old plays, here is a sketch of Altavi 
1857. It is full of local character, and it may be of some 





’s best play, written in 
interest to those of your readers who ving never been 
abroad, have witnessed some of the peculiar scenes of Na 
ples. The play is called “Pulcinella i His Master, Crazy 

Fear Over the Comet of the Thirteenth of June.” 

\ rich country fellow, by name Prosdocimo, having 
learned to read when fifty-eight years old, has recently ap 
prehended from a paper the prophecy of a German astrolo- 
ger that a comet is soon to appear. He is taken by fright 
over it, and buys glasses of all kinds to watch the approach 
ing disaster; he orders also his servant Pulcinella to keep 
watch on the roof. At this time—two days before June 13 
he is called upon by a lawyer and his son. This latter is en 
gaged to Prosdocimo’s daughter; they do not much believe 
in the comet, and they intend, therefore, to make the final 
arrangements for the match 

Prosdocimo becomes angry. Pulcinella, meanwhile, who 
has seen the comet from the roof, falls down like a bomb 
and gives the terrible news. Then a savant undertakes to 
teach Pulcinella that what he has seen on the roof is not the 
comet. Pulcinella ends his lesson saying: ‘O, Lord, how 
many words are needed to die!” The climax of the comic 


scene is when Pulcinella, himself at this time, tries to teach 





his landlady what he has just learned 

In the second act it is June 13. There is a storm, with 
lightning and thunder; Pulcinella goes up and down wildly 
ike a maniac, until he finds himself before a girl who ho 
pens to be there. He forgets his fears, and asks her: “Art 
thou marriageable”? As she answers affirmatively, he 
thinks of nothing else but of marrying her 

Here comes the end of the story: The lawyer, taking 
advantage of Prosdocimo’s craze, wants to have some fun, 
and to settle the matter of the wedding. He shows Prosdo 
imo a paper in which it is written that after the fall 
the comet men shall jump into some other planet. Prosdo 
mo, of course, believes it (because it is printed) and he 
ets them bring him to Naples, that he may die in com 
pany 

In the third act they allow him to take a solemn spree, 
ind they bring him to Capri under the Blue Grotto. Pros 
docimo and his faithful Pulcinella wake up and think they 
are dead 

They look at the strange scene around and they are ever 
more convinced that they are brought in the moon. Finally 


a young couple arrive, hand in hand; they are Prosdocimo’s 
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daughter and the lawyer’s son. The wedding is then cele 
brated while Prosdocimo is still thinking to be going in the 
moon “VESUVIUS.’ 


A New Musical Society for Women. 


re following circular is self-explanatory 


Dear MapAmME—At the twentieth annual convention of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, recently held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, it was borne in upon many women 
musicians that their own best interests and the best inter 
ests of music in New York and vicinity demand the forma 
tion of a strong-musical organization by and for musical 
women alone 

Under the auspices of the convention conferences were 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria on June 24, 25 and 27, with 
the result that over forty musical women gave in their 
names on the understanding that if this number can be 
increased to two hundred a charter will be obtained 
at Albany and the proposed new musical society per 
manently instituted 

By “musical women” is meant not only women whose 


ut equally women who cultivate or 





profession is music, | 
who encourage music for its own sake 

yep my g strictly the lines which have insured the suc 
cess of the large and influential women’s associations that 
are now so marked and so brilliant a feature of American 
civilization, it was decided that from the start the scope of 
the new musical society must include: 

First—Rooms of its own 

Second—Departments for promoting musical effort and 
achievement by women, such departments to be named 
respe ctively ior voice, piano, organ stringed instruments 


other instruments, sight reading, choral work, sacred and 





patriotic song, orchestral work, composition, musical 
literature, the opera, &c., the members to join one or mors 
departments according to their preferences; each depart 
nent to rule itself and to elect its own chairman and 
directors from its own members, and no department to be 
rganized until there are members enough to organize it 
Third—An executive council, consisting of the chairman 
and two directors from each of the departments 
Fourth—Business bureaus and standing committees or 
ganized by the executive council, as: 
Helping Hand Bureau, Reception Committee, 
Information Bureau Finance Committee 
Concert Bureau, House Committes 
Press Committee 
It was further decided to place the fee for charter mem 


bers at $5, this sum to remain the annual fee to such mem 
ri 


be Ts to fe 

= undersigned were appointed a preliminary commit- 
tec embody the foregoing in a tg and to mail the 
same to the musical women who have been suggested for 


charter membership 

Among these, dear madam, is yourself, and we there- 
ore cordially invite you to become a charter member of 
the proposed new musical society 

Should you accept the membership kindly sign the in 
closed card and mail it, together with one dollar for 
preliminary expenses, to the treasurer of the preliminary 
committee, Mrs. E. Benjamin Ramsdell, 581 Lexington 
avenue, B. M.. New York, who will return to you her 
credit for the same, numbered in the order in which your 
acceptance was received, and this number will be your 
charter men be rsh ip number 

So soon as the desired two hundred names have 
been pledged a meeting of all charter members will b« 
called for the adoption of a name, provisional constitution 
and articles of incorporation for the new society, and the 
balance of the $5 from each charter member will then (but 
not until then) be required by its treasury 

Among standard musicians already enrolled as charter 
nembers are: Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim, Mrs. Emma 
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Marcy Raymond, Mme. Torpadie-Bjérksten, Miss Ger- 
trude May Stein, Miss J. T. Draper, Mrs. Hadden-Alex- 
ander, Miss Feilding Roselle and Mrs. Shannah Cum- 
mings 

\ favorable response from you to the treasurer at your 
early convenience is both hoped for and earnestly re 
quested by 

The Members of the Preliminary Committee of the 
Proposed New Musical Society, namely: 

......66 West Fifty-sixth street 
-seeeeee» Newark, N. J. 
_... Englewood, N. J. 





Miss Amy Fay........ 
Miss Ada B. Douglass............ 


Mrs. John Elliott Curran....... r 
Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner. .40 Stuyvesant street 
Miss Marie Parcello... ...1202 Carnegie Hall 


Miss Edith Kent Develin 1o1 West Seventy-fifth street 
Mme. Louise Gage Courtney 1215 Carnegie Hall 
Mrs. Lawson Purdy.. ....220 West Fifty-ninth street 
Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, 


The Albany, Broadway and Fifty-second street 
Mrs. Mary P. Jordan.............New Brunswick, N 
Miss Hortense Hibbard..................1672 Broadway 
M Melusina Fay Peirce, Chairman, 
66 West Fifty-sixth street 


Benjamin Ramsdell, Treasurer, 
581 Lexington avenue 
Miss Mary R. Macenochie, Secretary..404 Carnegie Hall 


New York, October 1, 1808. 


With Milwaukee Musicians. 


817 Newhall Street, t 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., November 2, 1898. { 


Far Lyric Glee Club, under the very excellent di- 
rectorship of Prof. Daniel Protheroe, is putting forth 
vigorous efforts to make this season’s work even more 
successful, financially and artistically, than the club’s work 
has cver been before. Professor Protheroe came here a 
comparative stranger, and in this town of moribund mu- 
sical life organized, and made successful, this Glee Club, 
which is one of the best clubs of the kind in the country. 
There will be given three concerts. The one to be 
given Thursday, December 1, will employ as soloists Mrs. 
Tapping, soprano, of Milwaukee, and Clarence Eddy, or- 
ganist, of Chicago. On Thursday, February 9, 1899, the 
second concert will take place, with the great contralto 
Miss Katherine Bloodgood and the excellent violoncellist 
Steindel The concert of Thursday, 
April 27, will afford the Milwaukee music lovers a chance 
to hear America’s greatest violinist Max Bendix and the 
Max Heinrich. Mrs. Hess-Burr, 


pianist, and Louis Eaton, organist, will also assist. 


Bruno as soloists. 


well-known baritone 


The club will sing at the first concert the following 
selections: 
To the Sons of Art .. Mendelssohn 
\ Mountain Stream dllner 


: . Jaeger 
.Adam de la Rale 
. Wagner 
Perghie Evans 


Sicilian Folksong 
Minstrel Song.. 
Chorus of Smiths 
Madrigal. 
Professor Protheroe understands the value of introduc- 
ing interesting soloists and selections to his public, just 
as he understands the art of producing the finest effects of 
phrasing and enunciation from his chorus. Last year I 
found fault with the selections and programs, but I am 
sure there will be no room for this criticism this season. 
It is really remarkable the quality of tone and delicacy of 
touch Professor Protheroe secures from his singers, and 
that his musicianly manipulating of his forces is appre- 
ciated is well attested by the fact that the élite of American 
society attends the Glee Club’s concerts, and applauds 
enthusiastically, too. This organization is only four years 
old, but already has gained for itself a secure and strong 
position among our societies. This is entirely due to the 
enterprise and ability of the director, who, in addition to 
his abilities as a director, is a superior composer and fine 
Last year Blauvelt and Marteau appeared with the 
Club, Mrs. accompanist. Those 


(Rienzi)..... 


singer 


Glee with Burr as 


machinations which make dark the pages of the Arion 


Society and the Musical Society have never blurred the 
history of the Glee Club. which seems to keep singularly 


WALTER JOHN HALL, 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Fifth Ave., New York 


VOCAL STUDIO, 


CARNEGIE HALL, . = NEW YORK. 
ROBERT J. 


WINTERBOTTOM, 


Concert Pianist and Organist, 
261 West 8&th Street, New York. 
CHARLOTTE 


MACONDA 


SOPRANO. 
Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, 











New York. | 


director to undertake. 


thing but capable, should find the music too heavy or 


for the occasion, rather than give the contract to Professor 


ADDRESS: 





free from all musical squalls, which is another evidence of 
the superiority of the director. 
s & SS 
The Musical Society will open the season with Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah,” a difficult score, orchestrally, for the 
I presume, if the orchestra of the 


society, which is struggling along under the concert- 


meistership of a second-rate violinist, and which is any- 


something the director will import a Chicago orchestra 


Bach, and patronize home talent. I believe he imported a 
Chicago orchestra before, and I also believe it did not 
prove a fortunate venture artistically. If the Musical So- 
ciety would change its policy, and get rid of a few preju- | 
dices, it might amount to something; it might become a 
powerful factor for good and progress in this community, 
which needs all the factors obtainable. As it is, it has no 
appreciable bearing upon musical matters, nor is it of any 








value to local interests or people. 


. ¢ @ 





On Thursday of this week the Trio Club, with Ralph 
Rowland as violinist, will give their opening concert of | 
Mr. Goodrich, a Milwaukee singer, will sing | 
by Hen- | 


the season. 
“O, Death,” by Brahms, and “Jung Dietrich,” 
This is the program: 
ae 


schel. 
..... Beethoven 


Trio, op. 1, No. 1, E eS 
Scherzo. 


Allegro Adagio cantabile. Allegro 
Assai. Finale Presto. 
Milwaukee Trio. 
Andante and Variations for two pianos........Schumann 


Hans Bruening and J. Erich Schmaal 
O, Death, from Four Serious Songs, No. 3......Brahms 
Jung Dietrich (ballad by Felix Dahn).. Henschel | 
William Osborne Goodrich. 
Quartet, op. 23, D major, for piano, violin, viola 
and _ violoncello ey % , Dvorak | 
Allegro moderato. Andantino. Finale Allegretto 
Scherzando Piu Allegro vivace 
Allegro agitato 
(First time in Milwaukee) 
Messrs. Schmaal, Rowland, Fink and Beyer 


mosso 


Mr. Howland is a young American, a native of Milwau 
kee and an excellent musician as well as violinist. He will 
prove a decided change for the better over his predecessor 


* * * 


The first Arion concert of the season will take place No 
vember 10, on which date Schumann’s great work, “Para 
dise and the Peri,” and Hubert Parry’s ode for eight-part 
chorus and orchestra, “Blest Pair of Sirens,’ will be given 
Miss Miss Messrs. Hamlin 


Kurtzstisch as principals. I am told that the Arion Society 


with Crawford, Osborn, and 
is doing good work, and when one remembers their efforts 
for the past few years one piously and devotedly hopes this 
is true. The additional voices, change of officers and pecu- 
liarly capable director, should immediately raise the club 
to a level at least within sight of where they ought, by right, 
The 
dash of vaudeville and other side-splitting specialties which 


to be. Professor Bach’s orchestra will accompany 
we received extra for our money last year will not be in | 
evidence, but we can struggle along without them, know 


ing that our gain is somebody else’s loss. The Arions are 


on the uproad, and I am sure a delightful surprise awaits | 
their patrons, and after they become accustomed to the 
change of regimen no one will laugh more heartily than 
they over the farcical concerts they made an all-serious pub 
lic endure. It was only a little joke; we will put it away 
with other old but mirth-provoking anecdotes. We 
come gladly the Arion Society’s return to business, but cau 


wel 


tion them to be careful next year in the election of officers | 
for the Cecilian Choir, and retain their present president, 
by force if necessary 
* * * 
If there is any one musician in this town that I enjoy 
writing about, coming in contact with and watching con 
luct, it is our pride and loyal citizen Prof. Christopher 


MARCEL HERWEGH 


Renowned Violin Virtuoso. 





AMERICAN TOURNEE 
SEASON 1899-1900. 





Most distinguished pupil of the celebrated master, 
EDMUND SINGER, 


Violin students going abroad can make arrangements for 
instruction from M. MARCEL HERWEGH. 


40 Rue du Bac, Paris, France 








Season 1898-99, 


Burmester, 


VIOLINIST, 


Willy 


Beginning December 10, 1898. 


eresa Carreno, 


Beginning January 10, 1899. 


Edouard Zeldenrust, 


PIANIST, 


Beginning March 1, 1899. 


(Greatest Living Bach Exponent.) 


Under the Management 
cons GB ctos 


Miss Anna Millar, 


Manager 


Chicago Orchestra, 


THEODORE THOMAS, Director 


and... 


Harry E. Sanford, 


, Manager of 


Madame Nordica, 


Room 907 St. James Bid¢g., 


133 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Chickering Piano Used. 
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Bach. In the past forty years, while he has devoted his 
time, money, and talent to Milwaukee’s musical interests, 
countless thousands of deep-laid, treacherous schemes to 
dethrone him have been exploded, and now, as always, he 
reigns supreme. His Beethoven interpretations were 
learned from his master Spohr, who in turn learned them 
from Beethoven himself. Professor Bach has one of the 
largest musical libraries in America and manages to keep 
abreast of,the times. 

The story of his early struggles in Milwaukee are intense 
ly interesting, when, if he desired to produce an opera, he 
would have to furnish the orchestration, copy the parts for 
orchestra and chorus, drill both, and give the performance: 
In those days but the best class of music was given by th« 
musical society, then young, which has, in fact, always 
produced good works; Bach also has never yielded to any 
extent to the cry for popular music. This year he intends 
to give a symphony each month. His orchestra is in ex- 
cellent condition already. If some wealthy citizen would 
give out-and-out about $50,000 to Professor Bach he 
would raise up an orchestra second-to none. This would 
enable him to buy the latest scores, employ new and high- 
priced men, also to hold more rehearsals. This would be 
an enormous help to our public, and should be done at 
once 

It does not in the least matter what claims to leadership 
others put forward, Bach is the man. If anyone doubts 
this, I can quickly elucidate it for their enlightenment. Mil 
waukee’s citizens owe him this for the dreary, hopeless 
years of artistic discouragement he has spent laboring 
among us. Whatever legitimate reputation Milwaukee has 
she owes to Bach; now let her reward him and give us our 
orchestra, for which we’ve been waiting. Here is last Sun 
day’s program; it is nothing special, for the men are not 
vet quite in form, but even so the Prelude to “Lohengrin” 
was wonderfully well given. That man who openly and 
freely, without conditions or red tape, gives Professor Bach 
the necessary backing will be the first and only real benefac 
tor we have ever had, and his name will be remembered 
long after his best brew of beer has killed the last man 
Heavens, wouldn’t we bless him! 


Cur. Bacn’s SYMPPONY ORCHESTRA 


Chr. Bach Director Hugo Bach. .Assist. Director 
Theo Kelbe, Concertmaster 
PROGRAM 
March, The Stars and Stripes Forever! Sousa 
Overture, Athalia Mendel hn 
Prelude, Lohengrin Wagner 
Norwegian Artists’ Carnival Svendsen 
Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor Nicolai 
Bridal Song from the Wedding Music Jensen 
Le Retour des Hirandelles, concert duet for two 
flutes Spindler 
Cc Woempner and Alex Ritzler 
Selection, Iolanthe Sullivan 
The Jubilee March Bach 
Hans Everywhere (Humoreske) Unbehaun 
* * * 


News reaches us that Jacob Reuter, the great violinist, is 


meeting with exceptional success in various towns of 


State where he has appeared. He has pupils galore a 





cieties, also, at Warsaw. which town sees in this 


artist the genius to which Milwaukee was blind 
* > * 


Any concert bureau on the lookout for a soprano, nine 
teen years of age, very beautiful, with a fine voice, ranging 
from low G to high D natural, should secure the services 
of Miss Angelina De Bona, of whom I have written before 
Somebody could do well with her, and it is time she made 
a start, for nobody here seems disposed to aid her She 
sings selections from all the old Italian favorites, ‘Lucia,’ 

Traviata,’ &c., and she sings well. Miss De Bona was a 
child prodigy, and, placed in the right set of circumstances 
is destined to succeed. Who will be the one to discover this 


veautiful songstress ? 
* . . 


I have before me the beautiful prospectus of the A Capel 


la Choir, and once more I marvel at the dazzling success 
of this organization, due to the efforts of its energetic dire 
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tor, William Boeppler. Like the Glee Club, it is very young 
and keeps absolutely free from all squabbles; it produces 
the highest order of music and has brought some of the 
most eminent soloists of our time to Milwaukee. It will 
be remembered that the two preceding seasons offered me 
“the opportunity” of criticising the vocal material of the 
choir; this fault has been remedied, for many fine, new 
voices have been secured. Three regular concerts will be 
given—December 13, February 16 and May 5, and an extra 


concert, the date of which has not been determined upon 


In the first concert, Haydn’s “Creation,” accompanied by 
ach’s full Symphony Orchestra, will be given. The solo 
ists will be Mrs. Ida Hemmi, Chicago, said to be a very 
fine soprano and who as soloist of the Davenport Saenger- 
fest had a great success, and who sang the solo parts of 
“The Creation” four times with high honors in the Gewand- 
haus concerts in Leipsic, whither Arthur Nikisch has gone 
as the new director; the tenor will be Mr. Carberry, of 
Chicago, well known in the musical world; the basso will 
be Mr. Kurtzstisch, well known, especially in Milwaukee. 
The choir numbers 250 voices, and will doubtless give this 
ever welcome oratorio a fine rendering. It will be a jubilee 
performance, for the work was written just 100 years ago 

The second concert will consist of a series of new, modern 
a capella choruses,and the soloist will be Miss Maud Clem- 
ent Smith, a newcomer to Milwaukee, who studied the piano 
in Berlin and is now teaching here, and Miss Clara Beyer, 
of Detroit, a good contralto. In this concert Mr. Boeppler 
brings forward two American young people; in the former 
he patronizes our orchestra 

In the third concert he will give us all great happiness by 
bringing here some great soloist, like Nordica, just what 
one has not been decided. The choir will sing several im 


portant a-capella choruses, among them Mendelssohn's 
“Sanctus,” a “Miserere” by Allegri for eight parts, a great 
Spohr number, &c. Surely the choir is doing phenomenally 
well; it is constantly rising and was excellent before 

Mr. Boeppler is probably the most successful musician 
in town, also the busiest. So many new pupils desired to 
study with him that he was compelled to engage two as 


sistant teachers—Sibonius Lehmann, for the piano, and 
Ralph Rowland for the violin. Thus Mr. Boeppler has 
built up for himself quite a little music school, where a 


pupil can receive good instruction in piano, voice culture 
theory and violin: he gives about eighty lessons a week, in 
iddition to drilling the A Capella Choir. Mr. Boeppler also 
th 


has charge of the Lutheran Teachers’ Choir e Lutheran 


Theological Students’ Choir, the Y. W. C. A. Choir; two 
private singing classes for adults and one singing class for 
children, visited by about one hundred youngsters 

This is simply a fiendish record. Nobody else on earth 

uld have come here and accomplished what Mr. Boeppler 
has: he was just the man—capable, a hard worker, needed 
by a large, prosperous element of Milwaukee’s people, the 
German Lutheran element. He has accomplished wonders 
for us, as well as for himself, and we can very heartily wish 
him continued success. And now for your sake as well as 
for mine, I cannot do better than bring this large and heavy 
budget to a close. In spite of Thomas’ non-appearance we 
will have some very enjoyable occasions 

EmiLty GRANT VON TETZEI 


Asia TO LET—114 West Thirty-fourth street 
near Sixth avenue, to pianist, vocali.t or reader; 


light, elevator. To let Mon 


shed, grand piano, fine 


rl 


day, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. Apply Tuesday 
on Friday to Louise L. Hood 


an 


OICE REPAIR \ vocal expert of this city who has 
V made special studies in that direction will repair 
ces that have been impaired either by false methods 
strain or neglect 
Vocalists who sing off pitch can have this defect rem« 
died.’ No medicines, no diet, no operations of any kind 
easy, simple remedy, based upon the application 
gitimate methods that apply equally to the young and 
nexperienced as well as to the trained singer Address 
Repair,’ care THe Musicat Courter, 19 Union square 


The most pronounced success of last season: 


ALEXANDER 


iLO 


Or the HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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First Paur “ Pop.” 


HE first Sunday night popular concert of the New 
York Orchestra was an overwhelming success. It 


was given at Carnegie Hall last Sunday evening, with 


Emil Paur as conductor This was the program pre 
sented: 

Overture, William Tell Rossini 
Polonaise Brillante, op. 22 Chopin 


(For piano with orchestra accompaniment) 
ugenia Castellano 


Hymn, St. Cecilie .. Gounod 
Prelude to Part IIT. of The Cricket on the 
Hearth Goldmark 


Mad Scene, Lucia Donizetti 


Charlotte Macond: 





Capriccio Espagnole, op. 34 Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(For grand orchestra.) 
Overture, Tannhaus Wagner 
Fruhlingsnacht Liszt 
Etude de Concert .F. Martucci 
ugenia Castellano 
Nymphes et Sylvains 3emberg 
Charlotte Maconda 
Kol Nidrei Bruch 
Elfentanz ; Popper 
Leo Schulz 
Rhapsodie Hongrois, No. 2 : Liszt 
The character of the above scheme proves that, while Mr 
Paur has the idea of | ng music of a popular sort, he 
does not ght of the e of educating the public 
in fact these neert ! de an important factor in 
the mn ' fe of t cit Che orchestra played with ail 
the br ls accu d to from Mr. Paur 
» M ne VO! het aud ence ! y the Cart and un 
I ging. She had to respond with 
Lug ( é ( at ast heard 
here, gave the polonaise and her solo numbers with vim 
and a solid tech She br dened and deepened and 
keyboard is unfaltering. She, too 
+ ] 
Leo SD ne t of the first rank, played with 
sa : r ind finish, and played the piano 
" - , ' 
da in a musicianly man 
\ltogethe f I oO] \ unqualified 


The Yersins Prolong Their Stay. 


| HE Mlles. Yer ithors of the Phono-Rhythmi 
Method for Fret Pronunciation, Accent and Dic 


tion,” are constantly in receipt of letters from singers and 
ycal teachers in Paris w mplain that when Mlles. Yer 
me to America they left in Paris no professor capabl 
tear gt thod. The intention to return to Paris 
after a rt el t I n of their apparent indit 
ference t however, of the immense 
work W i ened before thet in America the Mlles 
Yersi " een « ged t inge their plans and to pro 
g the t e | ed States 
Under the reul neces and in response to the request 
f ‘ é vish to state that they will 
end ' Par rofe r competent to teach their 
Miles. Yer . re 1 g a number of protessors 
both men and w n, to te their method in the United 
Stat These. whe ‘ ed competent, receive a diploma 
to that effect, w will be a guarantee of their proficiency 
( C hod. 
Being unable t ur r personally all the letters that 
e been received them the Miles. Yersin beg their 
ee onsider this notice as a reply to 
Mierzwinski. 
Che current report that the tenor Mierzwinski is the por 
ter at a hotel in Cann is denied by his wife, the well 
vn concert reat He ut present in Paris 
SOR SALE—Cello case for music room, also for trans 
fF port; also handsome double walnut carved music 
tand Address A. B. C., Mustcat Courter, New York 


The GREAT RUSSIAN 
PIANIST. 


DIRECTION 


CHAS. F. TRETBAR, 


Steinway Hall, New York City, 
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Elementary Modern Method for the Violin. 


By C. GRUN. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the multitude of violin schools, 

methods, tutors, guides and instruction books with 
numberless other titles, already published and in use in 
this country, some of them being the work of eminent 
musicians and violinists, and abounding in excellent ma- 
terial, both practical and theoretical, still the fact remains 
that in none of these multitudinous works (so far as our 
knowledge extends) have the peculiar nature and charac- 
teristics of the violin been properly considered in adapt- 
ing the elementary practical work of instruction to the 
needs and requirements of the pupil who is about to 
take the first steps in the study of the instrument. 

In the “Modern Violin Method,” just published by the 
B. F. Wood Music Company, of Boston (‘Edition Wood,” 
No. 86), in the attractive style peculiar to all the publica- 
tions of that enterprising firm, the author has departed 
from the old beaten track and treated the subject in a 
manner at once systematic and natural, and in a way which 
must commend itself to the unprejudiced judgment of all 
teachers of the violin 

Hitherto the mere fact that the key of C requires no 
sharps or flats has apparently been considered sufficient 
reason for its use in the first or introductory lessons of 
quite all the books of instruction for the violin; 
whereas, violin teacher is well aware that other 
keys would be much easier for a beginner, and lead to 
better and quicker results, through much more natural and 


nearly or 
every 


attractive paths. 

In the work under consideration the first exercises are 
written in those keys in which an open string can be 
utilized for a tonic or keynote, the fingers being brought 
gradually by means of little studies in intona- 


into use 


tion. 

The author, in his preface, states that the subject of keys, 
signatures, &c., need not necessarily be mentioned at the 
start, but may properly be deferred until a later period; 
the object being, evidently, to first acquire a certain practi- 
cal control of the violin, the fingers, and the bow, through 
the practice of the intonation studies. 

The first practice is upon the E string, because of the 
greater ease with which it can be reached with the bow 
and fingers; after which the other strings (A, D and G) 
are called into requisition, one by one. 

During this practice the fingers are schooled or drilled 
to fall in precisely the same position upon each of the four 
strings, without variation, the semitones (half steps) 
coming between the second and third fingers. 

This particular location or placing of the fingers, the 
author terms “the first finger-position,” and this forms 
the basis of all the studies and exercises included in the 
first twenty-four pages of the book. The pupil meanwhile 
will have acquired sufficient “ear practice” to enable him, 
with the assistance of his teacher, or some competent per- 
son, to put two or more strings into accord with each 
other, approximately, so that the scales of one octave 
may be played, based upon the A, D or G (open strings). 

The second, third, fourth and fifth finger-positions are 
each taken up in order, explained and illustrated by dia- 
grams, after which follow suitable exercises and studies 
for establishing the fingers in their practice and use. 

The major scales are systematically and ingeniously de- 
veloped, one by one, through two octaves, by using the 
required finger-positions; and, later on, the relative minor 
scales are presented in their natural order, with appropriate 
studies for practice. 

The chromatic scale, the execution of which becomes a 
comparatively easy task after the various finger-positions 
have been properly studied and practiced, is next presented ; 
first, by preliminary exercises, afterward through two oc- 
taves, and with flat and sharp signatures. 

The various styles of bowing—legato, staccato, the mar- 
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tele, the sautille, the arpeggio, the pizzicato, &c., are de- 
scribed, and some very fine studies are given, by the prac- 
tice of which the pupil should become proficient in the 
use of the bow. 

The difficulties of double stopping are reduced to a mini- 
mum; the pupil is led by easy steps from the easiest 
double tones, including an open string, to chords of three 
and four tones. The way in which to produce two or 
more stopped tones in correct tune is described, and exer- 
cises given for practice. 

The principal musical ornaments, including the arpeggio, 
the gruppetto, the shake, and the mordente, receive proper 
attention, and furnish several pages of useful matter to 
the book. 

The Blied system of marking the bowing is used in the 
earlier lessons, because of its greater comprehensiveness ; 
the standard signs being adopted in the more advanced 
pages. 

In most of the studies an accompanying part in small 
notes is added, which teachers will undoubtedly find very 
valuable in interesting the pupil, as well as a means of 
encouraging the habit of listening to and observing the 
various harmonic relations. 

The book seems to be intelligently planned, admirably 
executed, and worthy to be adopted as the standard text 
book for the violin. 


Delaware Protests. 
WILMINGTON, Del., November 1, 1898. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
T is with considerable diffidence that I write to you in 
regard to an article which appeared in your issue of 
October 26, under the caption of “Musical History of Wil- 
mington, Del.”; but justice compels me to take up the 
cudgels in behalf of one whom I knew and respected, now 
deceased, and consequently unable to reply to the attacks 
of a person who, in one breath states he gives his opinions 
“without fear or favor” and then hides his identity be- 
hind the nom-de-plume of “Uno”—We don’t know. If 
your correspondent will, as he asserts by inference he is 
not afraid to do, disclose his identity, it will be a source 
of intense satisfaction to the residents of this city to know 
who the “dirty bird” is who “fouls his own nest,”’ who as- 
saults the character of the dead, and by specific attacks on 
the ability of young teachers, struggling to the best of 
their ability to make a livelihood for themselves and those 
dependent upon them, drags them before the public in such 
a manner as to prejudice the unthinking against them to 
their detriment. 

But to return to our subject specifically. Mr. C. B. 
Rhoads, ex-Mayor of Wilmington, the person whom your 
correspondent refers to as drawing “more inspiration from 
bock than he did from Bach,” died four years ago, and 
his death was then, as it is now, deemed a calamity by 
the music lovers of Wilmington. As the article in which 
this personal attack occurs purports to be a “musical his- 
tory,” it would seem that it was altogether unnecessary to 
drag into it the failing or failings of any individual, par- 
ticularly when the person referred to had passed away. 
“De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” This attack, therefore, shows 
personal malice, and will not be referred to further here. 
As to Mr. Rhoads’ ability, musically speaking, what he 
did for this city in a musical way can never be overesti- 
mated. A genial, whole-souled, indefatigable worker, ever 
ready to lend a helping hand to the struggling, and per- 
haps discouraged amateur, always known to respond readily 
to appeals from needy churches to help them out (no mat- 
ter what the denomination or sect), and, as an organizer 
and learer of choruses, one of the best. It would make too 
lengthy an article to cite facts in support of the foregoing, 
but it is the truth, and cannot be controvered by innuendos 
or malicious references. 

The entire article of your correspondent is full of inac- 
curacies and contradictions; for instance, he states that the 
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best choir is that of St. Paul’s R. C. Church, but that it 
has the poorest leader; statements absolutely irreconcili- 
able, or else, like Topsy, the choir “must have growed it- 
self.” He also fails to mention that the Delaware Saenger 
bund took first prize in a competition in Philadelphia in 
which thirty-five societies from every part of the country 
participated. Persons are mentioned in the article as musi 
cians, who have never been heard of, and others who are 
not mentioned have excellent local reputations To sum 
up, your correspondent has mistaken abuse for criticism, 
and it is a source of wonder that a paper of the standing 
of THe Musicat Courter would open its columns to such 
a stream of vituperation of the good people of this city un 
der the guise of criticism. Yours respectfully, 


G. H. Kerr 


WILMINGTON, Del., Nevember 2, 180s 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

DEAR Sirs—I wish to make 
misstatements in the issue of 
“Musical History of Wilmington.” 

Your reputation here has been abuséd, gross injustice 
has been done, and you owe it to yourself and friends to 
Kindly inform me if you 


and correct som 
the 


reply to 
last week regarding 


be set straight in this matter. 
will accept a communication from me replying to the arti 
cle mentioned. Very truly yours, 

Howarp L. Py te, 


616 French street. 


T. LESLIE CARPENTER, Mus. Bac ) 
128 West Ninth Street 


WILMINGTON, Del , October 28, 1808 ) 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
GENTLEMEN—If the article published in your last issue 


upon “Musical History of Wilmington, Del.,” is a fair 
sample of the work of your correspondents in point of a 
curacy, I am quite certain that it is purely a waste of time 


for one to read your paper. Very truly 


T. Lestre CARPENTER 
WILMINGTON, Del., November 1, 1808 
Editors The Musical Courier 
GENTLEMEN—I noticed quite an exhaustive article in 
your paper of October 26 about musical matters in Wil 


mington, and am glad to know that somebody has got the 
backbone to say the truth, as I have 
of the people mentioned, and I think they are 
that the 


played with several 
ordi 
this 


very 


nary musicians, and can say musicians of 
town have been standing in their own light for several 
years past. I know this much, that anyone that is ad 
vanced on their instruments has to go elsewhere for proper 
tuition, and I don’t think any of them, with but one excep 
tion, have a very large pile of scores. Some of them, how 
ever, have the knack of pulling the wool over the eyes of 
they ever got within the 


hadwick would 


people, and if 
shadow of men like Gilchrist 
dwindle down and become so far off that they would not 
The best thing for a musi 


a few society 


or ( they 


be within speaking distance 
cian to do is work. That is what 


musical press here, it is all Addicks and politics just now 
ANOTHER ONE OF THE SEVENTY. 


we want. There is no 


THe Musicav Courter, a publication of New York, lends 
itself in its current issue to a particularly vile and vicious 
evidently written 


1 


1oOcal 


attack upon the musicians of this city, 
by one who lives here and has some smattering of 
Under pretense of giving a musical his 
“history” that is absurd in its many 
the author 


musical matters 
tory of Wilmington—a 
glaring and inexcusable misstatements of fact 
aims at a general disparagement of everything that has been 
accomplished or attempted here in the way of musical cul 
ture. Of course, Wilmington cannot boast of many great 
musicians, nor can it lay claim to a high musical standard, 
but its history in respect to the cultivation of the art gives 
the 
personal 


malicious misrepresentation 


the 


sort of warrant for 


contemptible 


no 


and abuse which mark 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto ; Mme. 
de Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph S_ Baernstein, Basso; 
E. Leon Rains, Basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public. 

STUDIO: 


51 East Q4th Street, New York. 


Edward MacDowell, 
PIANO RECITALS. 


Tour from January 30 to March 1, 1899. 


For terms, dates, etc., address care 
P. L. JUNG, Music Publisher, 








4 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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article to which we_ refer. Weare _ surprised 
that any journal of respectable pretensions should 
open its columns to a writer who is so obviously inspired 
by a vicious desire to wound, and whose lack of decency 
leads him even to a disrespectful and grossly unjust at- 
tack upon the dead. No doubt the musicians of Wilming- 
ton are deserving of considerable criticism from a high 
musical standpoint, or even from the lower plane of mod- 
erate excellence, but personal detraction of a particularly 
flippant and offensive nature cannot be dignified as ‘‘criti 
cism,” and a writer who can ruthlessly disregard the dic- 
tates of decency, to say nothing of delicacy, by brutally 
impaling upon his pen a young girl who is making a worthy 
struggle for success, is a heartless and contemptible scamp, 
who ought to be kicked out of a civilized community. We 
shall make an effort to discover the author of the article 
in THe Musica Courier, who cowardly hides his identity 
under the nom-de-plume of “Uno,” and if successful we 
shall take pleasure in pillorying him before the people of 
Wilmington as a modern prototype of that ancient charac- 
ter in history who had neither heart nor conscience, but 
whose gall-bag served as the seat and centre of all his 
emotions.—The Star, Wilmington, October 30. 

Wilmington musicians and their friends are all agog just 
now over an article which appeared in this month’s issue 
of THe Musicat Courter, which is published in New York. 
The article in question is what pretends to be a criticism 
on the musical culture and musicians of the city generally. 
The writer, who signs himself “Uno,” does not criticise, 
but blackguards instead. Beginning at the inception of the 
first musical organizations up to the present day and pro- 
ceeds to throw mud at their leaders and directors. 

Several musical leaders of this city, whose names are 
mentioned in the article, seem to think they know who is 
the author. The article is an insult to every musician in 
Wilmington.—Wilmington Sunday Herald, October 30. 

Musical circles have been stirred to their depths during 
the week by the publication in THe Musicat Courter, of 
New York, under the heading “Musical History of Wil- 
mington, Del.,” of severe criticisms on many of the local 
musicians. The article was signed “Uno,” and those who 
were the victims of the critic’s scoring are endeavoring to 
fix his identity. Several persons are suspected, but the 
authorship has not as yet been definitely settled on any 
one. 

Whoever wrote the article is evidently at least acquainted 
with the names of musicians, but in many respects he is 
as far wrong in his statements as he is harsh in his criti 
cisms. For instance, he speaks of the old skating rink, 
afterward the Auditorium, as being a place where church 
fairs and political meetings are held. As a matter of fact 
the building is now a stable—The Sunday Star, October 30 


Professor Emil Engel, of this city, has been oppointed 
one of the professors of a Philadelphia school of music. He 
has entered on his duty, and one of his graduates has gone 
to Berlin to study at the Conservatory.—Wilmington Her- 
ald, October 30 

WILMINGTON, Del., November 3, 1808 

In THe Musicat Courier of October 26 appears an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘Musical History of Wilmington, Del.,” 
which contains principally misstatements of facts and a lot 
of personal opinions of the writer (who calls himself 
“Uno”), and grossly misrepresents the status of musical 
affairs in this city. Of discriminating criticism there is 
not a trace, and the consensus of opinion here is that his 
flattery of some and his wanton attack on others were 
both uncalled for and without excuse 

While pretending to be fully abreast of musical matters 
in this city, “Uno” has taken much of his subject matter 
at second and third hand, without taking the trouble to 
verify his statements. On his own confession he does not 
know the difference between a third and a seventh chord; 
he, however, knows the difference between a song and a 
sonata, but cannot explain it in words—but he can tell the 
difference between them when he hears them. On the 


MORIZ 


Steinway 
Piano 
Used. 


strength of his accurate knowledge he pretends to be a 
judge of composers and their works, and measures the 
value of a tune by the unthinking applause it gains from 
people musically uneducated. He also aims to criticise 
the work of the singing societies that have existed here, 
and never attended a concert of the principal ones; and 
it is probable that the music that was sung at these con 
certs is largely an unknown quantity to him. In view of 
the fact that he has slurred nearly everybody and every 
thing connected with music in this city, it is particularly 
unfortunate for those whom he has mentioned favorably 
(excepting himself), and they may well ask to be spared 
from the injudicious praise of incompetent critics 

It is not possible to give a detailed musical history of 
the city within the limits of a newspaper article, but a few 
facts are herewith presented to show that there has been 
a steady progress in the musical culture of our city, even 
though some of the societies have gone out of existence 

In the way of instrumental music the city has not yet 
achieved such standing as its size might warrant, partly 
because there is not a sufficiently large number of good 
players to form a complete orchestra and partly because 
the average amateur player is not willing to sacrifice more 
i his instrument 


of his leisure hours to an earnest study 
It is a hopeless task to get artistic results from players 
that have not a sufficient mastery of the technical re- 
sources of their instruments. 

In vocal music, however, a much better showing was 
made. The Millard Club, of which C. B. Rhoades was 
both the virtual and the actual leader, was organized 
about 1873, and was originally: a male chorus It 
grew out of a combination of the church choirs of 
this city for the purpose of giving a benefit con 
cert tor one of the musicians of this city. Later on, 
when Sullivan’s operas became so popular, the club, with 
the assistance of its lady friends, gave several successful 
performances of “Trial By Jury” and “Pinafore.”’ The 
latter, especially, was given with so much vim, both in the 
singing and acting, that it gained favorable professional 
notice, and Miss Annie Pixley’s manager made a propo 
sition to the members to have them sing the opera with 
Miss Pixley as Josephine. There was an enthusiasm and 
a regularity of attendance that might serve as an example 
for societies of later date For all the successful and ar 
tistic work of the chorus, Mr. Rhoads must have the 
credit; it was his own enthusiasm and his painstaking 
work that warmed the others. After these performances 
the Millard Club was changed to a mixed chorus, still 
under the same name, and later on the name was changed 
to Philharmonic Club. Mr. Rhoads was conductor of this 
society also, and during his leadership the club sang many 
part songs and some worke of greater pretension, such as 
Gounod’s “By Babylon’s Wave,” Gade’s “Spring’s Mes 
sage’ and the “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” 

The Tuesday Club was organized about 1884, by Charles 
lr’. Howell, who conducted it about a year, and then left the 
city to take up his residence in New Brunswick, N. J. The 
music studied during this time consisted mainly of part 
songs and short cantatas. The next director was D. H. 
Morrison, who occupied the position for two years. Dur 
ing this period the club sang Haydn’s “Creation” and Men 
delssohn’s “Elijah.” Afterward W. W. Gilchrist was 
chosen director and retained the position until the club dis 
banded, in 1894. During this period the club studied and 
successfully produced Handel’s “Messiah,” Haydn’s “Cre 
ation,’ “The Seasons” (in part), Mendelssohn’s “Elijah*”’ 


“Hymn of Praise,” “Ninety-fifth Psalm,” “Forty-second 
Psalm,” “Thirteenth Psalm,” “Loreley,” “Hear My Pray 
er,” Gade’s “Crusaders,” “Erl King’s Daughter 


“Psyche,’ “Spring’s Message,” Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater,” 
Weber’s “Three Seasons,”’ Spohr’s “God, Thou Art Great,” 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” ‘““By Babylon’s Wave,” Gilchrist’s “The 
Rose,” besides many smaller pieces. During the same pe 
riod was also sung the “Ninety-sixth Psalm,” by T. Leslie 


Carpenter, one of our local composers 
After the Tuesday Club disbanded, the Wilmington 
Chorus was organized by Mr. Carpenter, who conducted it 
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during the two seasons of its existence. During this period 
Hiller’s “Song of Victory,”’ Mendelssohn’s “Lauda Lion’ 
and “Walpurgis Night,” 
many madrigals, glees and part songs were studied and 


Reinecke’s “Evening Hymn” and 


performed 

The Musical Art Society was organized in March, 1897 
with Mr. Carpenter as conductor. The aim was to get 
together a limited number of the best of our local singers 
to study all that was best in music, that was suited to th 
character of the society. The members are all animated 
by a lofy ideal, and the work of both the society and its 
conductor has been well and efficiently done. The una 
companied singing has been especially commendable 
Among some of the compositions sung are the following 
Brahms’ “Song of Fate,” Jensen's “Feast of Adonis,” “Can 
You Tell,” Bruch’s “Birches and Alders,” 
Three Pictures’ (from “Tower of Babel”), Meyer-Hel 


Rubinstein’s 


mund’s “Serenade,” besides numerous part songs of Schu 


mann, Reinecke, MacDowell, Leslie, Smart, De Pearsal 
and others (some of the songs in six parts), and also a 
number of old Church compositions, in ur, six and 
eight voices, by Aradelt, Eccard, Lotti and other 


The Delaware Saengerbund was organized March 17 


f } ' | 


1853, and with the exception of the period tro ISO! 
1865, when rehearsals were suspended on account of some 
of its members joining the Northern army, it has had an 


uninterrupted existence up to the present time, and is now 


musically considered, in its most flourishing state. It has 
visited all the great saengerfests since 1859, and has par 
ticipated in then At the saengeriest held in Philadelphia 
in June, 1897, it carried off the first prize in the third class 
among thirty-five competitors, scoring 139 out of a possible 
150 points, and leading the ciety next in rank by Io 

points. This result was mainly due to the energetic and 


untiring work of its present conductor, C. A. Hartmann 
and the members are to be congratulated on the successful 
result of their faithful labor 

Each one may draw his own conclusions from the fore 
going article, but it should relieve our city from the ungen 
erous and unfair strictures of “Uno.” 

Joun D. Kurtz, Jr 

[ One of the parties to these protests in the last and 
this issue of THE Musicat COURIER was arrested 
one afternoon last week in Wilmington, Del., on 
a charge of disorderly conduct All this abuse 
against the writer of the original article does not 
answer the charges that were made against the mu 
sicians of Delaware Chere is one musician in 
Wilmington, a leading one, who advertises himself 
as a teacher of vocal music, piano, organ and the 
ory, who never took a lesson in his life. If he is a 
leading musician in Delaware, what is to be in 
ferred? At this late moment the Wilmington press 
is showing interest in music in that State. The pa 
pers evidently delayed the matter until this paper 


stirred it up. | 


Louis Gallet. 

The death of M. Louis Gallet has removed one of the 
most fertile writers for the lyric stage of the last thirty 
vears. The number of his libretto is beyond count, and 
every French composer has had him as a collaborator. He 
wrote the poems for Massenet’s “Mary Magdalene” and 
Eve,” as well as the books for his “Ring of Lahore,” “Cid” 


and “Thais.” For Saint-Saéns, an old and intimate friend 


he wrote “Le Danse Macabre,” “Le Deluge,” “Etienne 
Martel,” “Proserpine,” ‘‘Ascanio,” and quite recently “De 
ianira.” He furnished for Gounod the text of “Cinq 


Mars,” and although he preferred the traditional style of 
music, he arranged for one of the most modern composers 
M. Bruneau, the books for the operas of “Le Reve” and 


“L’Attaque du Moulin.”” Writing libretto was his amus« 
] g 


ment, for his busines was that of director of the hospitals 
La Maternite and Lariboisiere lo his credit, be it said, he 
never laid impious hands on Goethe or Shakespear« 


First Recitals ; Carnegie Music Hall. 
Wednesday Evening, Oct. 26th, Saturday Afternoon, Oct. 29th. Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. Ist. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF HENRY WOLFSOH N, 131 East 17th St., New York 
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reaction in favor of 


latest ultra 


prediction of last year of a 


the verisbic 


M* 


program music has been verified even more speedily than 


absolute music versus 


I could have anticipated, and I was right almost to the 
minute when I designated the last works of Richard 
Strauss—viz., his “Thus Spake Zarathustra’ and _ his 
“Don Quixote”—as the two final climaxes of attempts at 


the employment of the utmost 


technical 


music with 


the 


descriptive 


limits to which virtuosity of an orchestra 
could be screwed up. 

I maintained that a going beyond these 
and that a 


expression, if 


scores in these 
respects was an absolute impossibility return to 


modes and means of musical 
not a return to the old 


stereotyped short thematic phrases, would be the necessary 


more simple 


forms and to melos instead of 
result of the ultra exaggerated way of composing program 
music., The shown 
the correctness of my judgment in this matter in all fields— 


in operatic as well as concert and chamber music 


latest musical events in Germany have 


During the past week two new operas were produced, 
both with great success. The one was Anton Urspruch’s 
‘The Most Impossible of All Things,” which scored a 
triumph for the composer at Cologne under Professor 
Kleffel’s direction, and which, by one of the world’s best 
music critics, Dr. Otto Neitzel, is described as being of 
rarest beauty and an almost Mozartian turn of invention, 


modernly but not overladenly orchestrated 


The other work was Eugen d’Albert’s one act musical 


comedy “The Departure,” of which Manager Hermann 
Wolff, who attended the Frankfort premiére, spoke to me 
in most glowing terms. He says that the book, taken 


from an old French play and written in Alexandrine verses, 
and contents as d’Albert’s music, 
of which he that it 
melodic invention of which one would not have suspected 
d’Albert, all the dramatic 


is as rococo in style 


maintains contains a wealth of real 


more so as his former great 


operas, “Gernot,” “Gismonda,” and even “Der Rubin,” 
are by no means endowed with an embarrass de richesses 
in the way of what in America is called “tunes.” 


Regarding the two symphonies lately composed by Rich- 
ard Strauss and Felix Weingartner, I have reported be- 
fore what Gustav F. Kogel, the Frankfort kapellmeister, 
related to me about the the 
Weingartner work is of an almost Haydn-like freshness 


scores, and that especially 


of invention and simplicity of orchestration. I can now 
add to this information what I heard yesterday from Philipp 
Scharwenka—viz., that he is writing a symphonic work i 

four movements and that, without adhering to it with slave- 
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psy. 
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returned to the form developed by 


has 


rigidity, he 


the classics. 


like 


However, if the proof of the pudding rests with the 
eating thereof, I am now, since last Sunday’s chamber 
music matinee of the Halir Quartet at the Royal Comedy 
Concert Hall, convinced that this reaction has become an 
actual fact, for on this occasion I heard the new string 
quartet composed by Weingartner, which only a week 


before has been performed for the first time at a Leipsic 


Liszt Verein’s concert with a success that did not remain 
undisputed, and at their next matinee the same Halir 
organization will give us the really first performance of a 
new string quartet by Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe. If thus 
the most prominent among the young school of German 
composers return to the old ideals I can truly say that 


my prophecy of a reaction has come to fulfillment. 


* . * 


which was 
Mueller 
and 


admirably 
and Dechert 


The Weingartner string quartet, 
performed by Messrs. Halir, 
(the latter has the most mellow 
met with 


Exner, 
velvety ‘cello tone 
imagine), considerable and genuinely 
enthusiastic appreciation at the 


among which I noticed many representative 


one can 


hands of an audience 


musicians oO! 


Serlin. Among them was Count Hochberg, Professor 
Joachim, who sat with the composer, Robert Kahn; 
Kienzl, the composer of “Der Evangelimann”’; Professor 


Professor Hofmann, Court Conductor Sucher 
number of 


Gernsheim, 
Wilhelm Heinefetter great 
who seemed no less curious than I was to hear this return 
f the prodigal son to the fold of the orthodox school 


and a others 


The general consensus seemed to be a very favorable one, 
of the Berlin papers the new string quartet 
is raked over the coals in unmerciful This is 


case when something new is performed in 


but in some 
fashion. 
invariably the 
Berlin, 
in the German capital are so 
slow at comprehending a 
elty be a return to their idols. 
have no reason to be unduly influenced in 


the critical quill 
that they 
even if that same 
although I 
Herr 


for most of my dear brethren of 


conservative are 
novelty 
As for myself, 


nov 


favor of 


Felix Weingartner, who is a personal enemy of mine, I 
cannot held acknowledging that I consider his new manu- 
script string quartet, op. 24, a very beautiful and interest- 
ing work and a most important addition to modern cham- 
ber music literature. 

The first movement opens with a fine D minor theme, 
in very unortho- 


far off and by 


first given out by the ’cello, but which, 


dox fashion, leads immediately into very 


no means related keys. This circumstance, as well as the 


_ nes ee episode in —— octaves, 


pre 
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duced a shaking of heads on the part of the congregation, 
and I must say I agree the majority. In a 
quartet I want clean, four-part writing and no octaves, be 
they ever so intentional ones. On the whole this first move 
the three other 
Satz of the 
beautiful and noble 


with string 


ment, although it as well as each of 


movements, sounds well, is the weakest 
quartet. The 
first theme, 


somewhat unusual, 


very 
has a 
treated 


adagio assai in F 


which is masterly and leads into a 


but very well conrasted quick fugato 
pleasing and pte eon 


The sc 
trio in A 


in A major, which is as fresh, 
as if it had been penned by papa Haydn herzo in 
and the much 


flat is perfectly exquisite and of bewitching sound effect 


F minor is very clever, slower 


It was most vociferously applauded, even by Joachim, 
who sat immediately behind me. In a short introduction 
to the final movement the composer announces again his 
first theme and then produces a theme in D major, which 
is not very original, as it is taken almost note for note 
from the E major sonata of Beethoven. The set of varia 


tions, however, which Weingartner wrote upon this theme 


are highly interesting as well very beautiful, and they 


contain a number of new harmonic effects as well as con 
trapuntal workmanship of the most finished and refined 
The audience bestowed upon the work and its per 


We 


sort 


formance spontaneous applause, and ingartner was re 


peatedly called upon the platform 


He appeared at this matinee likewise as pianist, perform 


ing with Halir and Dechert in very clean cut and mu 
sicianly style the Beethoven D major trio, the first one 
from op. 70. Weingartner’s tone is not luscious, nor is 


he as yielding in temperament as might be wished for 


where really nobody ought to dom 
ss th 


in ensemble playing, 


ineer over his partners, but neverthel« reading was 
of course, highly interesting 
Haydn’s F major string quartet wound up the program 
* * * 


In his third and, for Berlin, most interesting artistic capa 
Herr Weingartner appeared at the 


evening of the Royal Orchestra 


city, second symphony 
The program he conduct 
ed on this occasion contained only two works, but it can 
said that they “filled the bill.”” They Tschai 
“Manfred which was performed here 


and Schubert’s great C 


truly be were 


kowsky’s symphony, 
for the first 
The Ts« 
German capital, 
tends toward something like 


time, major symphony 





haikowsky recognition, so long postponed in the 


has now come like a sudden revelation and 


a real cult. His opera “Eugen 


sixteenth time at 
yet 


lived to 


Onégin” was yesterday repeated for the 


the Theater des Westens and the end I wish that 


is not 
have witness 


It might have kept him 


the sorrowful great Russian could 
some of this posthumous triumph 
from committing suicide. 
Weingartner is just the right conductor to bring out all 
the deep, philosophical Faust 
mood of the first B 
‘Manfred” 
It has been said that in “Manfred” Byron portrayed him 
self. Of this I am not so sure, as I feel 
‘Manfred”’ Tschaikowsky 
trayal of his own nature and feelings 
picture,” as 


meaning, the gloominess, the 


minor movement of Tschaikowsky’s 


symphony 


certain that in the 


symphony gave a musical por 


The second movement, or “tone Tschaikow 
sky designates each of the four parts of his symphony, gives 
Alpine fay upon the 
rainbow over the It is in finest, iridescent orches 
tral coloring and shows Tschaikowsky’s consummate skill 
in the handling of the orchestral colors from the most brill 
iant side. The B 
is reminiscent of the undulating first 
sohn’s “‘Fingal’s Cave” overture. The 
turing the simple and peaceful lite of the mountaineers is 
of pastoral character, and the shepherd’s song, in G major, 
with which it opens, is both characteristic and beautiful 

In the final ‘movement the bacché inal in the subterraneous 


in vivid colors the appearance of the 


cascade 


minor principal idea in this tone picture 
figure in Mendels 


slow movement pic 
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palace of Ariman and Manfred’s appearance there is of 
graphic musical descriptiveness; so is also the calling of 
the shade of Astarte and her prediction of the end of Man- 
fred’s existence, and finally the recurrence of the andante 
con duolo theme from the first movement as Manfred dies 
It is mysterious but tremendously suggestive music which, 
in its careful, well-shaded and strongly accentuated repro 
duction under Wiengartner’s baton, seemingly affected the 
audience. The applause was strongest after the second 
Satz, but also after the final movement there was enthusi 
astic handclapping and the conductor was recalled upon the 
platform several times. 

The program for the next concert contains, besides Schu- 
mann’s B tlat and Beethoven’s C minor symphony, two short 
novelties, Max Schilling s “Dialogue” and Eugen d’Albert’s 
‘Seefraiilein,” in which Frau Herzog and Messrs. Halir 


and Dechert will appear as soloists 
* * * 


An occasion to admire Frau Herzog in concert work was 
given me on that same evening. Instead of listening to the 
no doubt excellent performance of the Schubert symphony, 
which is one of my oldest pets, I went over to the “Cinch 
Academy of Music’ and attended part of the Hugo Wolf 
Verein’s concert. This time the young organization did not 
give to its patrons only and exclusively songs by Hugo 
Wolf, but the program contained only and exclusively texts 
by Goethe Ihe concert was therefore correctly designated 
as a Goethe evening, and the composers represented with 
settings of poems by Goethe were Mozart with “The Vio 
let’; Schubert with “‘Wanderer’s Nachtlied,” “An Schwager 
Kronos,” “Suleika” and “Meine Ruh ist hin’; Loewe with 


the “Erlking,”’ ““Hochzeitslied” and “Ach Neige’’; Franz 
with the Mailied” and “Schweizertlied,” and of course 
Hugo Wolf with the lion’s share of the program: “Grenzen 
der Menschheit,” three ““Gaesaenge des Hariners,”’ two 
Koptische Lieder,” “Mignon” (“So lasst mich ers 
cheinen”’) Blumengruss Gleich und gleich, Frueh 


ling uebers Jahr’ and “Epiphanias.” 

All but the Hugo Wolf lieder are well-known pearls of 
the song literature. It is to be remarked, however, that in 
characteristic and transcendental musical setting of the 
poet’s words and the esthetic translation of his texts and 
the meaning thereof into music some of the Hugo Wolt 
lieder can successfully outrival those of the older and al 
ready renowned masters Io make this fact apparent to 
wider circles is the object of these concerts of the Hugo 
Wolf Verein, and they could not have chosen better vocal 
ists and more intelligent interpreters than they did in the 
persons of our Royal Opera House prima donna Frau Her 
zog, who is alike admirable upon the concert platform and 
upon the operatic stage, and the veteran Bavarian chamber 
singer and renowned ballad baritone, Eugen Gura, who 
shared alike with her the program and the success achieved 
with the audience 


Herr Paui Mueller accompanied in most exquisitely i 


timate and musically sympathetic style 


* * * 


Of Ernest Hutcheson’s performance of his own piano 
concerto I spoke at length in a previous budget, but I can 
now add to this report that the rising Australian pianist re 
peated this work “‘by request” at one of the Philharmonic 
Pops with an increased success, and that he bids fair to 
become one of the favorites among the resident pianists 
This was evidenced also at his piano recital on Wednesday 
last, when Hutcheson made his third appearance this season 
With each successive occasion Hutcheson has added to 
his laurels; indeed the young man seems in the way to drop 
his former ultra severity of style and to abandon himself to 
the individual expression of music in hand. No one would 
evolve such a remarkable technic as Hutcheson possesses 
without becoming more or less academic. In his case, how 
ever, this quality could characterize only a passing stage in 
his career, for he is a through and through musical nature 
Mr. Hutcheson played a very well chosen program, b« 
ginning with Bach's Italian concerto, which received a ren 
dering which I have seldom heard equaled in dignity and 
lucidity. Hutcheson uses the pedal less than most pianists 


and never to the sacrifice of clearness. This characteris: ix 
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embrich. 


coupled with his skilled fingers and intellectual grasp, 
makes his reproduction of involved polyphony delightful 
The second number was Schumann’s F sharp minor sonata, 
which is to me one of the greatest existing works in this 
form for piano. 

Hutcheson overcame its many technical difficulties with 
astonishing ease, preserving his delicious tone from begin 
ning to the end. The “aria” was the very spirit of poetry 
rhe tone colorings in the melody, the phrasing and the level 
subserviency of the accompanying repeated chords made it 
an ideal song upon the piano. Outside of Paderewski’s I 
have never heard so satisfactory and satisfying a perform 
ance of this rarely played sonata. 

Then followed a Chopin group (three studies and the 
A flat ballad). They were exquisitely played, especially the 
etude in thirds. Nothing more plastic or clean could be 
imagined, although Hutcheson’s tempo was dazzlingly fast 
I'he lovely Schubert Impromptu in G and Tausig’s first con 
cert study completed this section gf the program. 

The third and last part contained as finishing virtuoso 
piece the Strauss-Tausig “Nachtfalter Waltzes,” but as in 
teresting to musicians, and especially to Americans, three 
works by our highly gifted young countryman, Howard 
Brockway. Of the pieces themselves, the tender and sug 
gestive Nocturne, op. 14, in E; the “Phantasiestiick” in A 
minor, a perfect little gem, requiring, however, fleet fingers 
and particularly delicate touch, and about the graceful 
rhythmically delightful ‘“Sylphentanz”’ from Brockway’s op 
ig I have had occasion to speak in eulogistic terms before 
It gave me particular pleasure to notice that they were 
much enjoy¢ d and applauded also by a German audience 


> ae 


On the following night Edouard Risler, from Paris, made 
his rentrée in Berlin with the first of two piano recitals to 
be given at the Bechstein Saal. This most musicianly 
among all the modern pianists I know is greatly appreciated 
by Berlin audiences and the music critics, who are evidently 
free from chauvinism. Moreover Risler, although he lives 
n Paris, could hardly be called a full-fledged Frenchman 
He was born in Alsace of German parents, and his playing 
is German to the backbone. Certainly I have never heard 
a Frenchman, a real Frenchman, interpret the classics in 
piano literature as does Risler. His performance of Mo 
zart’s F major sonata was a delight to listen to, and his 
reading of the Beethoven C sharp minor sonata, despite a 
few exaggerated accents in the last movement, could not be 
excelled in the way of intelligence and true musical feeling 
I consider Risler one of the coming men and a pianist who 
would be suie of success and recognition of his merits in 
the United States. 


* * » 


At the Philharmonie on the same evening the Hochschule 
rrio, Professors Barth, Wirth and Hausmann, assisted this 
time by the viola player Wittenberg, resumed their annual 

popular” chamber music soirées, the first one of which 
was, like in former years, exceedingly well attended 

Nothing new could be said about the well rehearsed per 
formances of these gentlemen, except that Professor 
Wirth’s violin playing has grown less reliable in intonation 
as time wears on. His constant viola playing in the Jo 
achim Quartet, where he is excellent in his place, seems to 
interfere with his playing on the violin, and in the Brahms 
C minor piano quartet, with its divinely beautiful slow 
movement in E major, his intonation as well as his rhythm 
were frequently at fault. Hausmann’s tone upon the ’cello 
is as dry as ever, and the only one who perfectly satisfies 
me and whose chamber music playing might be called a 
lel is Prof. Heinrich Barth 
A novelty upon the program was Anton Dvorak’s op. 47, 


moc 


Bagatellen for two violins, ‘cello and cabinet organ. It is 
not of much musical importance, neither does it pretend to 
be, but I had expected more of a man like Dvorak, even 
when he writes bagatelles. The first allegretto scherzando 
in G minor, which is repeated as the third of the five little 
novements, is regular Bohemian gypsy dance music, and 
so is the final Poco Allegro in G major, which, however, is 
very graceful. The other inner movements amount to noth 


ing. The unusual combination of instruments is not of very 
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felicitous effect, the cabinet organ being mostly treated in 
bagpipe fashion, which is probably what the « poser 
wanted, but which sounds onotonous when carried 


through five movements 


Of more than the usual placid interest was the Wednes 


day Popular Philharmonic Orchestral concert under Rebi 
czek’s direction, at whic Artur Argiewicz, now seventeen 
years of age, an adolescent artist and no longer a wonder 
child, made his reappearance and gave proof of an enor 

ous and really quite wonderful progress ach ved in the 
last years udy under Professor Halir’s guidance. To 
gether with his teacher, he performed the Bach D minor 


concerto for two violins. While in this very correctly but 


/, ' 
somewhat acade ally performed work the youthful ar 


tist’s violin tone, owing to h dewise position (with the 
back of the fiddle toward the audience) seemed rather 
small in so big a hall as the Philharmonie. In the Ischa 
kowsky violin concerto I was astonished at the fine quality 
of tone and the wealth of musical feeling especially dis 
played in the lovely canzonetta 

The first movement was given with great musical vigor 
and abundant technic, especially a n double stopping 
and the final movement, a rding to the opinion of som«e 
experts present, was equal to the best violin periormances 
that have lately been heard in Berlin. It is no easy job fora 


young fellow of seventeen to play the Tschaikowsky con 





certo at all, but to give it a reading of such excellence a 
Argiewicz presented to the large and enthusiastic crowd 
of habitués of these concerts, gives fair promise of a bright 
musical future for this talented lad 


Herr Ludwig Schrauff, who gave a song recital at Bech 


stein Hall, was hitherto first bass at the Dresden court 





opera, but seems now to have made up his mind to ex 
change the stage for the concert platform. If lack of drz 
matic instinct is at the bottom of this change of base, the 
said gentleman w have to learn the fact that expression 
is also an indispensable « mitant in good and successful 
song reproduction Herr Schrauff has a good and pleas 
ing voice, but this does not make up for the utter lack of 
intelligence and feeling in his musical delivery 

Miss Kaet Huettig, after period of retirement from 
the concert podiur during which time, as the advance 
puffs said, she “studied her programs ume out again in 
a piano recital of her own at the Bec ein ria | heard 
very little of it, but enough to satisty me that this favorite 
pupil of Professor Klindworth has not ripened into a con 


cert pianist. She is quite pretty, and for parlor work she 
might 
talent, as well as her musical disposition (or, rather, indis 


lo at receptions and ‘at homes,” but her pianistx 


ire not of an order to make her a second Car 








positior 
reno, or even a Menter or an | poff. Her program, how 
ever, contained some rarely heard studies for the left hand 
alone by Scriabine and Diémer’s plano pieces Réveil 
sous B ind Concert Waltz, op. 37 

x * 

At the Theatre des Weste1 Emil Goetz nce upofM a 
time tl Le of Rhineland ypened a_ short plas: 
stagione I heard an act of “Martha” and then fled. The 
quondam mellitiuous tenor st has big remnants, so to 
speak, chunks of a voice; but he rubs these into the audi 





ence by shrieking at them and upon the high notes his vocal 
ut bellowing tones which are from an eighth 
to a quarter-note below pit Frau Schuster Wirth was 
a charming Lady Harriet, Miss Brackenhammer looked and 


sang nicely Nancy and Dre er was better in the part of 


Plunkett than he had been in any of the more serious roles 
I have seer m in before 
** # 
At the Royal Opera House Kienz! Don Quixote of 


which to-day I received the piano score trom Messrs Bote 
& Bock, is still in a state of preparation. Yesterday, the 


ninety-sixth anniversary of Albert Lortzing s birthday, was 
commemorated by performance of Undine Members of 
the unfortunate composer’s family had also decorated his 
grave upon the Sophio Cemetery. It is marked by a monu 


ment which, in 1859, the personnel of the Grand Ducal 
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Court Opera at Braunschweig erected to the memory of 
“the master of German Tonkunst.” The little mount was 
profusely decorated with fresh flowers, laurel wreaths and 
potted plants, but the dedication on the tombstone was 
plainly visible. It reads as follows: 

Sein Lied war deutsch, und deutsch sein Leid, 
Sein Leben Kampf mith Noth and Neid; 

Das Leid flicht diesen Friedensort, 

Der Kampf ist aus, sein Lied toent fort. 


” * * 


Among the new music received by me this week were 
some songs by Richard Strauss, just published by Joseph 
Aibl, successor at Munich, and a highly interesting sonata 
for viola and piano, four sonnets (words by Lenau) for a 
capella chorus (published by Styl & Thomas in Frankfort) 
and a string quartet (published by Simrock, Berlin), com- 
posed by Dr.Frank L. Limbert, a native of New York, but 
now a resident of Frankfort and music director at the 
neighboring city of Hanau. The talented young Ameri- 
can’s strong quartet will be performed soon at Berlin, when 
I shall have something more to say upon the subject. 


* * * 


Prof. Wilhelm Freudenberg brought me the libretto of 
his opera “Cleopatra” (text by Ernst Pasqué), which is 
soon to be brought out at Braunschweig, and among the 
other callers at the Berlin office of THe MusicaL CourRIER 
during the past week was the composer Philipp Schar- 
wenka; Miss Stella Lipman, from Cincinnati, who played 
for me the F minor prelude and fugue from Bach’s “Well 
Tempered Clavichord” and the D minor sonata of Bee- 
thoven with refined musical sentiment; Miss Minnie Dil- 
they, from New York; Miss Helen Herbert, from New 
York, and Mme. Emma (not Anna, as THE MusicaL Cou- 
RIER professional card erroneously had it) Hoffmeister, one 


O. F. 


of Berlin’s busy vocal teachers. 


Berlin Music Notes. 


BERLIN, October 24, 1898. 


RNO NIEF, the violin virtuoso of Leipsic and teacher 
A at the Leipsic Conservatory, appeared at the Singa- 
kademie with the Philharmonic Orchestra on Saturday, 
playing the Spohr Ninth and Tschaikowsky concertos, the 
C major andante from the Third Bach sonata for violin 
alone and “La Clochette,” by Paganini. 

His performance of the Spohr concerto was in many re- 
spects marvelous, and yet as a whole very unsatisfactory. 
Possessing one of the most perfect and reliable staccatos, 
this concerto gave him ample opportunity to show his skill 
in this particular, the most difficult of all bowings. The 
romantic Tschaikowsky concerto, where technic is simply 
“mittel zum Zweck,” was given a technical performance, 
with many, many flaws, and as regards the musical con- 
ception—there was none. As a Paganini player he con- 
siderably redeemed his other shortcomings. 

Michael Banner’s concert with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at the Singakademie last Thursday was the most 
satisfactory concert given this season, judging from a 
violinist’s point of view. He played the Brahms, Bee- 
thoven and Mendelssohn concertos as only the great few 
can play them. His success can be regarded as one more 
of the many triumphs American artists have gained in 
late years. Banner thus has successfully gone 
the transition from the promising to the really 


H. v. E. 


3erlin of 
through 
great artist 
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Boston, Mass , November 6, 1898. 


T is to be regretted that the “Musical Memoirs” of 
| W. T. Parke, “forty years principal oboist of the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden,” has not been reprinted. 
It is not among the rare books, but it is exceedingly 
scarce, and it written in a frank, chatty style that makes it 
very attractive reading. It overflows with anecdote, and is 
really valuable for the insight it gives into the state of 
music in England from 1784 to 1830. The literary style of 
the author is of the crudest and his grammar is frequently 
queer, but he has a superb self-conceit and it pervades his 
two lively volumes with delightfully diverting effect. I 
know of no musical reminiscences that are so rich in in- 
teresting material, even those of Michael Kelly, with whom 
I have always sulked for having been able to tell so much 
about Mozart and having told so little. Still, his picture 
of “the little man’ coming on the stage at the first full 
band rehearsal of “The Marriage of Figaro” clad in a 
“crimson pelisse and gold laced cocked hat, and giving 
the time of the music to the orchestra,” is something for 
which to be grateful. 

But why this reference to Parke? Read 
the following complaint, penned nearly seventy years ago, 
and then rest content that there is really nothing new 
under the sun: 

“As much has been said of the enormous terms which 
have been of late demanded for their exertions by the 
Italian opera singers I trust I shall make it appear that 
this system of extortion is of more ancient date than it 
may be generally thought, and that ever since the first 
regular establishment of Italian operas in England, in the 
year 1708, it has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 


You shall see. 


diminished. 

“Nicolini, the great singer of that time, received 800 
guineas for the season; Senesino, who came after him, had 
1,500, and Farinelli, the great favorite of the ladies, who 
succeeded the latter, retired to his own country, Italy, with 
a large fortune, where he built a temple on his domain and 
dedicated it to English folly. 

“The terms exacted by the opera singers continued to in 
crease till the year 1738, when the distinguished persons 
who conducted the Italian operas having, from that and 
other causes, experienced for several seasons great losses, 
shut up the theatre. As regards the more modern Italian 
opera singers, I can with truth aver that they have, during 
the last six-and-forty years, been progressively adding to 
their demands, greatly to the detrimnt of the proprietors 
of the King’s Theatre, some of whom have ended their 


career by incarceration or bankruptcy. 


“Pacchierotti retired to Italy in 1784 with £20,000; Mar- 
chesi, after singing here three seasons, departed with £10,- 
000; Madame Mara, Madame Banti and Mrs. Billington, 
who, though born in England, had, during her long sojourn 





in Italy, imbibed some Italian habits, subsequently exceed 
ed each other, and Madame Catalani, who came here in 
1806, taking advantage of the impression she had made on 
the public, increased her terms almost every season, until 
for that of 1814 she demanded £3,000 and two benefits. 

“These terms, which were refused to Catalani in 1814, 
were not, however, a great deal more than half those given 
to Madame Pasta in 1828, viz., £4,500 salary and a benefit 
insured at £1,000! * * * 

“It may, however, happen that an opera manager is com 
pelled, by the precepts of his subscribers, to buy vocal talent 
at so high a rate. But he should, like the quack doctor, 
who, to keep his chariot, dined thrice a week on cow heel, 
retrench in other respects, taking care at the same time 
that, by avoiding Scylla, he does not fall into Charybdis, 
and thereby render his performances less unique, conse 
quently unacceptable to the public 

“This foreign system, which, it is to be hoped has reached 
its acme, will probably work its own cure, and then these 
upstarts will, similarly to the man in the fable, regret that, 
by ripping up the goose, they have lost the golden eggs 
forever.” 

This is but one of the wails given forth by the lament 
ing oboist who received but § guineas for playing a solo 
at the concerts of Ancient Music, even when he played a 
concerto of his own with “the polacca that was received 
with universal acclamation by the most brilliant assem 
Par 


“who, having been 


blages in Europe, as an impartial critic has asserted.” 
ticularly wroth is he with Mlle. Sontag, 
applied to to sing at the musical festival at York of this 
year, gave in her terms, which were £1,200 for the four 
days’ performances, and, to render the thing complete, sh« 
named £200 more for Mr. Pixis, a pianoforte player, who 
had lately arrived from Germany, as her accompagnatore, 
and who had given a sort of piebald concert at the Opera 
House.” 

Note the exquisiteness of “a sort of piebald concert,” and 
also “to render the thing complete.”’ 

Let me make one more quotation by way of evidence 
1828 in regard to the 
tell 


that matters have changed little since 
general order of things operasingeratic: “I 
what ideas these persons had formed of the English peo 
ple, but of this I am confident, that in their own country, or 
in any other on the Continent, they would be well content 
to receive a moiety of the money they exact in this. To 
prove the truth of what I advance it is only necessary to 
observe that Mlle. Sontag, after having dried up the springs 
at the fountain-head of London, found it convenient to en 
gage herself permanently as first singer in the chapel of the 
King of Prussia at a yearly salary of 20,000 francs, only 
a trifle more for a year than two-thirds of the sum which 


cannot 


she had previously demanded to sing at York for four 
days!” 
Moral: How surprisingly up to date all this reads 
* * > 
The fourth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


last evening attracted an enormous audience. Rosenthal 


was the soloist. The program was 


Brahm 


Symphony No. 3, in F 
Scharwenk: 


Concerto for piano, No. 1, in 


majOr...... . 
B flat minor 


Mr. Rosenthal 
Tone Poem, Don Juan.... ; ..-Richard Strauss 
Prelude and Isolde’s Love-Death, from Tristan 
OE BUG o. de cenes Wagner 


It is a cause for lamenting that Mr. Rosenthal should 
have chosen the Scharwenka concerto for his first appear 
ance here after his long absence Since it was last heard 
here, some seventeen years ago, in the full flush of its then 


reputation as worthy to rank with the greatest of modern 
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works in its kind, it has qualified itself to take its final place 
among the countless concertos that have appeared above the 
musical horizon with a dazzling blaze and then burned out. 
On a rehearing of the work after the lapse of nearly two 
decades one is perplexed to account for the jubilant acclaim 
with which was originally received. The second move 
ment is not without the charm of graceful melodiousness 
and piquant brilliancy, but the other movements are per 
functorily bombastic, pompously blatant, and above all in 
sincere. The composer seems to have been inspired by no 
higher aim than to keep the soloist busy with exacting fin 
ger work and embroideries subordinate to the orchestral 
portions of the score. In his selection of this concerto he ap 
pealed boldly and only to the wonder and admiration he 
could excite in his audience by his marvelous skill in piano 
pyrotechnics. In this regard he fairly astounded them 
It would not be just to the artist nor to his fame to form 
any final judgment of the scope of his finger powers from 
his performance of this work. The one point, however 
about which there cannot be the shadow of a doubt is the 
It was 


1azing, perhaps unparalleled extent of his technic 


almost bewildering to contemplate His playing of the 





brilliant coda of the second movement was in its rapidity 


arness, its tireless endurance and its fluent ease littl 








The rendering of the concerto through 


t this was all 


of incredible 





out was colossal as a display of technic, 
except the tremendous tone he hammered from the piano 
His hands rose above his head and fell with blacksmith 
d. Of soulfulness, of the more quietly 
his art, of zsthetic appeal to the hearts 
was nothing, because the concerto gave 
the artist to make such appeal. It was 
lways technic. We have had so muc! 


f this in a constantly increasing ratio that we no longer 





alue it beyond a certain point as we once did. Some of us 


that there can be no more of it than i 





e even of the 
necessary, and that the superfluity counts for nothing ex 
e] grat f no practical worth 


success wit 


Let me hasten to add that Mr. Rosenthal’s 


his audience was complete. He was rewarded with a furi 
us storm of plaudits and recalled again and again with 
vild enthusiasm. He is to give two recitals here later in the 
nth, and from these it will be possible to form 1 higher 
nd broader estimate of him as an artist than could be 
derived from his efforts on this occasion 


Of the orchestral selections there is nothing new to be 





1 They are all familiar. Strauss’ flamboyant “Don 
Juan” become ore edif on a closer acquaintance 
th it t is a magnificent tour de force as a feat of or 
hestration in which the composer has been merciless 
his de Is the players. To find any more in it is diff 
ult. Color is dashed on the canvas in profuse gorgeous 
ness and with a fine sense of contrasts, but it puzzles one 
to disentangle the design from the heavy impasto and the 
‘ rsele gi f the brush play. Perhaps some day it 
may all be as clear as crystal; its present seeming madness 


ay be considered sanity unimpeachable and its repellant 
; shall say [wenty years 
ago it would have been deemed jocosely venturesome to 
prophesy that the time would come when Wagner, under any 
conditions, could sound comparatively as lucid, as naive and 
| 1 thi exactly what happened 
tan prelude al 


Love Death” were heard after Strauss’ tohu bohu 
| 
I 








Che Bral phony, especially its third movement and 
finale, had a thoughtt and ly interpretation fron 
Mr. Gericke. and his reading the “Don Juan” and its 
performance by the orchestra were of splendid brilliancy 
ind effectiveness Beautifully colored and played also were 
the W igner, elections * * * 
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symphony a terrible biack eye. In his thoughtful anc 


searching review of the recent performance of the work 
Gericke, he is led to consider why the estimable 
and able conductor was not at his very best in his reading of 
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' ‘ y d a de ¢ ’ ‘ . \ . , 
it. The critic says: “Every now and then one felt it in his ks oy. s : 3 b : t é 
bones that Mr. Gericke could not bring himself to give ee 1 Pee oes = 7 sees 
nt . = day know the name of Anton Ru! 1 ist Yet 
['schaikowsky’s expression, his musical dialect its full the pedagogue Vi as iit din fi 4 ai lh ae alae 
swing, but found himself inexorably forced by his own re ~ Ss w rei as a ae aa - om 
nature, his innate sense of musical decency, as it were, to a phe roy ee 1 ai | - <. " lef aoe R ies 
tone down the savage violence of this expression and civ I, a fy he ‘“ - iene ied f . sails ‘ 
ilize it.” whe 
re some critics who « m that Karl Tausig pres¢ the 
This explanation is scarcely convincing, for the question ; 0)... Dcciieiee ak a Be ae va oe ol 
arises why Mr. Gericke should have placed on the program | sa as 7 " H ; a ace A ed 
a work that outraged his innate sense of musical decency ; dl ' : a R eye ; AAP i 1, 
and, having placed it there, why he should not have left the * i Nis ill eel Se . ‘. 
composer to bear the full brunt of responsibility for his gre ld ‘ a ‘tle hia r celled : 
offenses against the polite proprieties. This charge of |, pee raat wae nee on ete alates - l 
prudery against Mr. Gericke is not to be entertained for a Rafael hia Caen tten t ol sheet ie exnuisite and 
moment. A more reasonable solution is given by the criti poetic it the daimela af the éieee Vile tot Fintan’ 
later, when he says, “It was too plainly a case of sheer in » neetieilitim al tes . SE ee tee rete 
compatability of musical temper’ on the part of the con dananenthelilt = virtuceo amone virte ” ond the heante 
yw | — of his tone, its velvety clangorous quality, so free from any 
he symphony not only offends against an innate sense .... nine of harshnes r brutality. gives him a 1ique pos 
of musical dignity, but it “threads all the foul ditches and aa my ea a , A4 are tan he aoe ; 
sewers of human despair; it is profoundly and convincingly baste pores cet cians nlight ae sfovion of ac heoin ase 
human, but as unclean as music well can be.” The first estate e aa aa ee it, brilliancy, in his per 
movement might be called “Zola’s ‘Confession de Claude,’ Snes wce of a Liszt tt ili . 
set to music.” Its second theme is “unspeakable,” if you a : ‘ tuoso and the poet plact 
please “the impotent, senile remembrance of calf love.” losefi mart f _ — . : ir: 
Only Tschaikowsky could have made “the vulgar, obscene Possater te cial lin Cine » eemes of vivetion 
phrase powerful.” The second movement, “with its strabis ‘ we tee Seem esha Teliiiaaion 
mal rhythm,” comes in for a heavy whack in the charg: Au . Wher | <effy \ yr he delighted } 
that it is “sheer billingsgat Worse remains behind, for Oia cece f his { te , et . “ae me —_ 
in the finale blear eyed paresis meets us face to face, and o hee ' * ed up P - ancie of 
that solemn closing epit aph of the trombones might begin his ard ‘ e the 1 - f , et ane f the 
with, ‘Here continues to rot ;’ ‘in what foul straw has genius een er ae aia Saleh wee euiralidiee 
here made its bed”! With its “foul ditches and sewers and his readings of Bach. Beethover c, humann and Brahms 
its “impotent, senile remembrances,” its “vulgar and ob ee ates aed Goal Pa thee enmeliten Gates te ecm 
scene phrase,” its “sheer billingsgate,” its “blear-eyed pare te breadth of tone and feelir g. and you may gauge 
sis.” its “rot.” “foul straw” and extreme uncleanliness gen ka . his love for both Chopin and 
erally, the performance of this symphony is clearly not sO) peapme 
h a case for the critic as it is for the police or the Soci- Ther . , oft ’ eee i Radek wel 
ety he Suppression of Vice What a dreadful thing to, of. ea eater re ; = erentitiew' 
play before the unsophisticated, pure-minded Caramelias ee iid —— as —r 
and other innocent girls who flock to the symphony mat- ‘i on ry, . on o@ fully hated the temp 
inee, especially after its brutal filthiness has been so uncom pee ; é Pan es ali iitmaaliciaandaaia ie 
promisingly unmasked Musical decency shocked, for » of. tide terin f abuse of t wrely d rative 1c 
oth! Every variety of decency that is really decent al tie ont all — F f the oe f 4 lav 
should be shocked by such things loseffy es a the Fr %s P » in hie dewn 
This discovery of the capacity of music to give vivid ex- 4;)0 po ap Sis stain wali hy 
pression to nastiness is a valuable contribution to the zs expressed on the keyboard of the pian ile baie tenting 
thetics of the art. It raises a new interest in much of acks the robust ring. the iain : ere pian 
first act of Wagner’s “Die Walkire,’) which—but no! «.-. & ne for effects of the u benttet: eather tim 
Speaking Kiplingally, that is another story his grasp of the ssical te of ante does } 
, : P reveal his acuity nd fine temper 
Reinhold L. Herman is here and entered on his task ; : 
1 ’ Rafae J eft Ss ar e¢ e artis g ofr € 
preparing the Handel and Haydn chorus for its season s shift “\ ae EGE? SARE EAE , 
vork He has, of course, been interviewed [he most strammelie wacwail ie bl. 4 a f neon m 
important utterances drawn from him were that the news . “sh , ng . —~ wth. se e - 
paper reports that Carl Zerrahn was instrumental in get can: pane aes Gin “a > he. S¢ ty is rare 
g him his ang ment with our ancient cl oral society . 1 i i ' : the N ? * ; = = . 
ire untrue, and that he expects to re ach the age of 125; to | rv Tu 1: Saws 7 t 2 acl pupils may ply ar 
pe - ° ery 1esday after ( 2 ciocK pupils ay apply and 
establish an sea opera company, which will perfort | mined for membership in h 
only in this country and for more than the ordinary three oo abet soc amwcti Eanes 
r four weeks in one place, before he hopes to see his opera 
Wulfrin” presented in this country Even under these Miss Nettie Van Duser’s Death 
discouraging conditions he seem to be over-optimistic The death of Miss Nettie Van Duser, a favorite singer of 
B. E. Woot Albany, N. s announced. She was pursuing success 


fully a career as solo contralto and teacher, and had planned 


to do mucl ncert work this season She died suddenly 


November 1 
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USIC and politics divided the attention of 
M*; Brooklynites in the past week. The women devotees 
art have generally remained throughout the program, 
he men have either lingered for their favorite number 


BROOKLYN, November 7, 


have 


of th 


rushed away to hear some interesting speaker or 
se reversed the order and came late to the concert. By 
either way they lost fine selections at the two chief musical 


events of the week, the song and ’cello recital at Associa- 
tion Hall and Paul Tidden’s concert at Memorial Hall. 
The first named took place on Wednesday evening, and 


was one of the series arranged by the Institute it is a 
The artists were all 
Maconda has sung 
First Reformed 


as it 
conclusion that it was good. 
Charlotte 


fore gone 


well known in Brooklyn 


here often in concert and as soprano of the 


brilliant voice was well suited 





Church, and her light, sweet. 

to the sangs she gave: “The Robin Sings in the Apple 
Tree,” and “Midsummer Lullaby,” by MacDowell; Arthur 
Foote’s “Irish Folksong,” and three French songs, “If 
Thou Dost Say,” Chaminade; “Nymphs and Fauns,”’ Bem 
berg, and Massenet’s “Elegie,”’ with cello obligato. 

The Chaminade and Bemberg songs best showed the 
bright. ringing qualities of her voice, though the daintiness 
of the MacDowell numbers, the distinctive characteristics 
of the Irish song and the pathos of the “Elegie” all received 
full consideration in her rendition 

Fyan Williams impressed his audience anew with the 
heautiful perfection of his voice, which is really a pure 
ter ind not the high baritone that frequently poses as 

ich. He has an innate sense of how a song should be in 
terpreted and makes the music and his voice subservient to 
the words, using the word subservient in the sense best 
expressed in “Hiawatha,” “Though she follows, yet she 
leads him.” 

Phat he has equal ability in oratorio and in Wagner's 
olos, he proved last winter. He sang “If I Were a Rose” 
and Mt Parting,” two compositions by Liddle, of which 
the first is the most pleasing; McPherson’s Spanish sonnet 
und the en Welch songs. “The Stars in Heaven Are 
Bright Through the Night” and “The Dove.” The 
first two es sang at a recital two years ago and repeated by 

st For encore he sang the second song, with the 
English translation, and it seemed the audience could have 
heard it again and again. Mrs. Maconda and Mr. Williams 
ing also two duets, “O! Stay Thou, Golden Moment,” a 

position by Jensen-Vogrich of no great interest, and a 
tune ful song by Brahms, “Thus Will We Wander.” 

The third belie of this delightful combination was Leo 
Schu ‘cellist. His selections were in strong contrast to 
1 § having ‘a defined melody and rhythm. They 
were played with an exquisite skill and perfection of technic 
which brought him much applause. His numbers were the 
“Me e in F,.” Rubinstein; Haydn’s “Serenade in C,” an 
Andante by Goltermann, and “The Dance of the Sylphs,” by 
Popper, with two extra pieces as encores, one a minuet and 
ther that difficult bit “The Bee.” The program was 
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or 


rounded out by the fine saiitigdiaiate of Isadore Luck- 
stone. 

In looking over the Institute prospectus we miss the name 
of Paul Tidden, and that is about the only flaw to be found 
in it. He is a Brooklyn man, although his studio is in Man- 
hattan, and he is a virtuoso that New York city may be 
glad to claim. He has made astonishing strides in the years 
just past, and his concert on Thursday evening was a de- 
lightful revelation of his powers and was a recital which 
any artist might be pround to give. His remarkable im- 
provement was, perhaps, the more marked because his last 
concert here was also given in the same hall, and also in- 
cluded a Beethoven sonata and a Mendelssohn scherzo. 
His program on Wednesday opened with the “Marche Mili- 
taire,” Schubert-Tausig, and included Sonata, op. 57, Bee 
thoven; Prelude and Fugue, C sharp minor, Bach; Toccata, 
Scherzino (MS.), Brockway; Berceuse, 
Moszkowski; Nocturne, in A major, 


op. 7, Schumann; 
“Melodie Italienne,” 


Field ; “Songs Without Words,” No. 15, E major, No. 47, A 
major, No. 36 E major, Mendelssohn; Barcarolle, Noc 
turne in D flat, Etude in G flat, Chopin; Hungarian Rhap 
sody, No. 2, Liszt. 


His playing was masterly, and it nowhere showed greater 
breadth and strength than in the Beethoven sonata, the 
“Appassionata.”” Every delicate point—all the little orna 
mental bits—received their full and fine attention without 
detracting from the majestic grandeur of the whole. The 
Prelude and Fugue, C sharp minor, Bach, was from the 
“Well Tempered Clavichord,” without the intermediary of 
any modern arrangement, and students in the audience ap 
preciated the opportunity of hearing the music as left by 
The Brockway Scherzino, still in manu 


the great master. 
script, proved to be a fascinating bit of music writing, and 
the presence of Mr. Brockway in the audience gave an 


added interest to it. 

All the higher music was played with a graceful elegance, 
and the sweet Field Nocturne was given a tender interpre 
tation of great beauty. The closing number, the Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 2, was played without the distressing, loud 
pedal effect which some performers seem to think necessary. 
In response to a final encore Mr. Tidden returned to the 


stage and played an octave study by Kullak as freshly as if 
he were just beginning a program. His audience was en 
thusiastic and gave many recalls. Their interest never 


flagged, though a piano somewhere in the building persist 
ently played waltzes and jigs, probably for the gymnasium 
pupils, as the time was occasionally emphasized by a heavy 
thud. 

The directors of the Young Women’s Christian 
tion, in whose building the hall is situated, should take some 
floors and walls, for the value of the 


Associa 


means to deaden the 
pretty hall for concert purposes is greatly lessened by the 
noise. 

The first of a series of seven invitation musicales to be 
given by the Louis and Henry Mollenhauer colleges of 
music took place on Monday evening last at the Prospect 
Heights Art Rooms. The brothers Mollenhauer were the 
violinists, while the Misses Ida and Johanna Mollenhauer 
were the pianists. An excellent program included Cho- 
pin’s “Grand Valse” for the violins and one piano, Saint- 
Saéns’ ‘Danse Macabre,” and other works of represent- 
ative musicians. There was a large response to the invi- 
tations issued, and, as at the Mollenhauer musicales last 
season, the audience and musicians were in cordial rela- 
tion. The next concert of the series will be on the even- 
ing of November 21. 

As an important part of the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the removal of the New York Avenue 
Methodist Church to the street whose name it bears, a 
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Tuesday 
cantata, 


festival was held evening last, when 
Buck’s beautiful “The Triumph 
was given by the quartet and large chorus choir 
This 


church is always proud of the work of its choir and is a 


choir on 
Dudley 
David,” 


of the church, and never received a better rendition. 


of 


church that appreciates the value of retaining its soloists, 
and thereby getting a quality of ensemble singing not 
each year. The 
Miss 


and 


obtainable where singers are changed 
quartet consists of Miss Lida Frank Price, soprano; 
Miriam Gilmer, Fred A. Grant, tenor, 
Edwin J. Webster, bass, the skillful leadership 
Abram Ray Tyler, choirmaster. The 
assistant organist is Miss Wilhelmina Grant. People liv- 
ing in the vicinity this Methodist church are hoping 
Mr. Tyler will the this 
which proved so enjoyable last year 

On Mrs. El 
gave her seventy-second piano recital, 
Lafayette playing her chief 
mann theme and variations, 
taste 
Juel, 
folksongs, 


contralto; 
all 
organist 


under 
of and 
of 


continue organ concerts winter, 


Howard Gammans 
at her studio, 110 
Schu- 
and showing intelligence and 
She Miss Lila 
soprano, who sang Swedish 
by Vidal, and Elsa’s air 
and Miss Miss Helen 
natural 
a number of 


Tuesday afternoon bert 


avenue, number a 


as 


in its interpretation was assisted by 
a well trained Swedish 
“Printemps Noveau,” 
from the second act of “Lohengrin,” 
M. Gomez, 


who read 


with a charmingly 


and 


a dramatic reader, 
manner, Rosetti’s “Princess” 
humorous selections 
Miss S. C. Very 
pression the society women Heights her 
first lecture on music, del morning at 
the home of Miss Martin, 84 Remsen street, beginning at 
o’clock art and began with 
analysis of an English critic of a which 
treated it as a romance. She 
of an oboe and its relationship to other instruments in the 
orchestra. As study of musical 
Haydn sonata, Mendelssohn 
selections, the Italian Martuzzio 
French composer Lach. The 
will be on “Music’s Beginnings,” 
home of Mrs. George Stanton, 128 Remsen street 
C. Eskuche, organist and 
Protestant 1 Church 
surprise on We 
his choir, who 


rather early 


decided 
of the 
ivered Wednesday 


created a and pleasing im- 


on by 


II It gave a survey of the 
symphony 
illustrated the use and place 
she played a 


a form 


a modern 
and one by the 


Wednesday 
at the 


rondo and two 


one by 
lecture this 
and will be given 
of St 

re 
This 


of his 


choirmaster 
State 


Henry 
Peter’s 


ceived a genuine 


Episcopa street 


yn dnesday evening 


formed in front 


was given him by 


house, 271 Madison street, in the evening and 
serenaded him. Entering the both doors some 
members deposited the refreshments the 


distracted in receiving 


house by 


in dining room 


while the attention of the host was 


evening was passed in games 


guests. A very enjoyable 

and music. St. Peter’s is a vested choir of men, women 
and boys, which did excellent work at the recent golden 
jubilee of the church 


3owman, of the Baptist Temple 


of his big choir, with all the 
chosen last Thursday 


Organist Edward M 
has a regular organization 
usual executive staff. Officers were 
eniovable 


evening, the balloting being preceded by an 

musicale, given in the lecture room of the church. Those 
elected were Henry P. Toombs, whose title is that of 
“Grand Macintosh.” The chiefs of the four divisions are 


B. Cornell and 
FE. Thompson 
» 2 


J. H. Barton, John E. Orchard, Theodore 
Charles Leonard Stuart: secretaries, Alice 


F. Boyles. Jennie Giles Watson and 


Tosephine 
Phelps 
Mrs 


piano 


first 
393 Madison 
Laura H 
Miss Chapin has a 
and vd 


Kiister gave her private 
at her studio 


Miss 


Emma Richard 
recital on Friday evening 
She was ablv assisted bv 
and H. T. Ric 
light 


son 


street Chapin 


soprano ~hardson. cellist 


sweet voice and sings with svmpathv eo 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


For Terms, Dates. &c., address 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th 


CARL SCHUETZE, 


(Pupil of Leipzig Conservatory,) 


SOLO HARPIST VIRTUOSO 


with Victor Herbert’s Band at Manhattan Beach. 
Available for Clubs, Musical Societies, Church and Private Enter- 
tainments. A few select pupils taken. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COUR'TF® NEW YORK. 


Signorina TECLA VIGNA, 


VOICE CULTURE and DRAMATIC ACTION. 
222 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
SUMMER TERM, July 1 FALL TERM, September 1. 


Mile. ANTOINETTE TREBELLI, 


oe SOPRANO... 


Av~— Oratorio, Concert, Recitals and Private Musicales.~~w 
For terms and dates, address : 

N. VERT. 

9 East Seven‘teenth St., 


Street. 
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method. Her selections were “Good Night” and “Morn- 
ing,” by Neidlinger; “Rose Buds,” a dainty song, in manu- 
script, by Arthur M. Taylor, the Brooklyn violinist, and the 
“Ritournelle,” Chaminade. Miss Chapin has an advantage, 
not common among singers, of being a thorough musician 
as well. She is the daughter of Elisha Chapin, bass of the 
choir of the First Reformed Church. The ’cello numbers, 
received with much applause, were the Handel “Largo” 
and Jensen’s “Murmuring Breezes.” Mrs. Kiisler showed 
skillful and sympathetic work with remarkable facility in 
rapid touch in Hiandel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” with 
variations, a Paganini-Schumann caprice and a Chopin 
‘Study in G Flat.” 

Pupils who took part were the Misses Hattie Attwood, 
Louise Clements, Elma Dare, Carrie Dewes, Ethel Figgis 
Madge B. Attwood, Ethel Swayne, Helen Toothe, Lillian 
Taylor, May Ormsbee, Amelia Warren Gray, May Rawson 
and May Shaw 

Saturday saw three very interesting morning recitals 
Wilford Watters gave the first of a series of musicales at 
his studio, 237 Gates avenue, with Charles L. Safford at 
the piano. Both performers were heartily encored. Th 
program offered a well chosen selection of French, German 


and English ballads and piano numbers from Beethover 
Chopin, Schubert and Godard. Mr. Watters is soloist at 
the First Unitarian Church on Pierrepont street. Freder 
ich Reddall opened his studio at the Pouch for the twelfth 
recital, but the first of this season, at 11 o'clock. Miss 
Feilding Roselle, a new contralto, was introduced, and cre 
ited a pleasing impression. Others appearing were Karl 
Feininger, violin; Miss Grace M. Whiting, sorpano; Mrs 
Linda Holmes Byrne, soprano; Miss Marion G. Inglee 
mezzo soprano; Miss Marie Louise Cadmus, piano, and 
Miss Carrie B. Taylor, accompanist. 

The subjoined program shows the interesting variety of 
ongs given, and all well sung, the clear enunciation of each 


word being a particularly agreeable featur¢ 





Fanta Brillante Haumann 
Mr. Fe r 

Ever True Shelley 

Daisies Hawley 

Burst, Ye Apple Buds ... Emery 
Miss Whiting 

Viens Holmes 

Miss Roselle 
Polly Willis (Old English) Arn 
lis All I Ask . ... Campbell-Tipton 


Vittoria (Old Italian) Carissimi 
Frederic Reddall 
E Strano Poter (Jewel Song).. ee 
Mrs. Byrne 
Sullivan 
Old French 


Oh, Ma Charmante 

Viens Aurore (Come, Sweet Morning) 
Miss Ingle« 

\rioso Feininger 

American Au Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Feininger 

The Rosary . Nevin 

] ; Chadwick 

Miss Roselle 

Perfida Glori (Go Faithless Glori) Cherubini 


Mr j 


rs. Byrne, Miss Whiting, Miss Inglee 

The third musicale was that of Robert Thallon, at his 
tudio, goo St. Mark’s avenue. This was the sixth in his 
season this year. Assisted by his advanced pupils, he gave 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony (for two pianos); the In 
ermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni; the 
Polonaise in A major, Chopin, and Mendelssohn's Scotch 
Symphony tor two pianos) 

Churchgoers had an embarrassment of riches to choose 
rom on Sunday, for, in addition to the really excellent 


music furnished in most of the large churches, there were 


WHITNEY 


MOCKRIDGE, 


TENOR. 
Fall, 1898, Adelina Patti Tour. 
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For Terms and vacant Dates address 
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Dramatic Soprano. 
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four special services. “The Triumph of David” was given 
at Holy Trinity at 4.30 p. m., with its composer, Dudley 
Buck, at the organ and the fine choir of the church. In the 
evening H. C. Edward’s cantata, “Praise to the Holiest,” 
and a program of anthems, solos and a quartet, with an in 
troduction of organ music lasting for a quarter of an hour, 
was given by the choir of the Emmanuel Baptist Church 
G. Waring Stebbins, organist and director. The first musi 
for the fall and winter at St. George’s Protestant Epis 
copal Church was rendered by the choir of forty men and 
boys under William C. Hardy, organist and choirmaster 
The service included: Processional, 404; Psalms for Day 
6th: “Magnificat,” “Nunc Dimittis,” in B flat, Stainer; 
anthem, “Praise God in His Holiness,’ Tours; soprano 
solo, “Come Unto Me,” Cowen, Master James Smith 


anthem, “Sing, O Heavens, and Be Joyful, O Eartl 


ca 


Arthur Sullivan; recessional, 407 

Miss Leontine Gaertner, violoncellist, assisted at the 
praise service at the Memorial Presbyterian Church, whic 
was under the direction of Will H. Taylor, organist of th 


church. There was an organ prelude of four numbers 





Caprice,” Guilmant Pilgrims’ Chorus” (‘“Tannhauser” ) 
Wagner; Abendli Schumann; and the Musette and 
Sarabande, for ‘cello and organ, Bacl This followed 
Anthem (festival), Te Deum in G Root 
Tenor solo, Come Holy pirit Mercadante 
Duet for soprano and contralto, Still, Still wit! 

Pe suas Marston 
The Lord’s Prayer sarrett 


Baritone solo, Repentance Gounod 


Trio for soprano, contralto and tenor, Hear Us, O 
Father Owe 
Offertory, ‘cello and organ, Serenade Herbert 
Quartet, I Willi Never Leave The Philo O 
Finale for organ, March of a Hero Vol nn 
There are a number of interesting musical events 1 
this week. On Monday evening that well-known and 
well-liked musician Hugo Troetschel will begin his tent! 
season ol organ recitais at tie Germal I ee 


Church, on Schermerhorn street, with the following intet 


ting program: 


Organ Sonata, No. 3, in A minor, op 
Allegro Recitativo Andant« Allegro Risoluto 
Soprano solo, O Bona Patria, fr 1 Hora Novis 
sima H. W. Parker 


Miss Hoffman 


Largo from symphony The New World..Anton Dvorak 
Fiat Lux Theodore Duboi 
Sonatina from the cantata (N 06) Gottes Zeit 

ist die allerbeste Zeit Sebastian Bach 
Scherzo in F sharp, in form of a Canon S. Jadass« 
Soprano solo, The Lord Is My Light F. Allitser 

Miss Hoffmann 

Procession du Saint Sacrament A. Chau 
Prelude to Lohengrin Richard Wagner 
Final alla Schumann, op. 83 Alex. Guilt 





Miss Hildegarde Hoffman, wl 


ing young singer whose success one takes pleasure 





chronicling. She began as soprano in St. Matthew's 
Evangelical English Lutheran Church, where she sang 
acceptably for a novice, but with an SiO t 
twist in her voice or a sharp twang on upper 
was really provoking because of the natur veetness 
the tones 

his was mentioned by friendly critics, and the critix 
was accepted in the spirit in which it was giver The d 


fect, which was without doubt partly that of immaturity 


now entirely overcome Miss Hoffman gave great 

tisfaction last winter at a numbe d 1 
season this year promises to be equally successful, for sl 
is to sing with Arthur Claassen at concert in M 
tan the latter part of this n h, and in Jersey City, Ne 


Mr. R. E. JOHNSTON, 


One Fifty Six Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER, 1898— | 


ARTIS 


ONLY. 








irk and Rutherford, N. J. She will also give a recital at 
Williamsport, P junction with Miss Leontine 
Gaertner, ‘cellist Later in the season she is to give a 
recital in Manhattan under the patronage of Mr 
Nicholas Fish. She still has sweet iffected girlish man 
ind her pretty face is no detriment to her ability 

Mrs. Berta G e-Thor pianist, will give an in 

rmal mu t he home, 61 Tompkins place, on 
Tuesday evening Late the season she and Miss 
(, t x! ‘ S¢ mus 11es 


Society and musicians look forward with much pleasure 


to the Friday and Saturday concerts of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, to be given at the Academy of Music 
inder the S Brooklyn Institute and the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society rhe first ymncert will 


instead of at 3, as heretofore, and the 


second, the evening concert, at 8:15 p. mM. This will be th 


eighteenth season of tl rchestra, and the eleventh season 
nd sixty-fifth t wive by it Brooklyn Doubtless 
Mr. Gericke w re e an atior the sale of seats 
has been the largest since the banner season tour years 
P the amount alt ly realized being nearly $s.000, as 
re nst $32,120.5 \ T \ p I statement of 
e increased int t n Brooklyn since the Insti 
t e ente d t t f ] the ile . nearly 200 
tudent t t | et pupil both pr ate 
d publ | I< [The s t at both performances 
will be Moriz Rosenth d the progr letail ar 
I AFTERNOON 
()vertu t Eu ithe Weber 
P 1 1 g t ideau Bacl 
(A ¢ for et ng 1 by ~ mound 
Rachri 
Piar + Ny n } MOT Chopin 
Mr. R thal 
Symp N e wn C x pn. 67 Beethoven 
Se 
Overture ] Spring G | 
Concert I Ni B flat r, op 
32 Scharwenka 


S ' - 
| 
My Country Smetana 
Symphony No. ¢ Pathetique, of 

74 schaikowsky 

ine 1 elt re t Scharwer Concerto and the 
Smetana Symphor Poet The last named is the first 
d “Mein Vaterland.” 

1 + Pel 

I when tf tly played 

N be opened by Sunday 
g t Pr H given by the Ouartet 

f*hesk ted by Carl ] aad piat ‘ Mf Helene Bar 
pra Henrich Halleg ellist, and 

- 
I y Weber Concert 
} 

( <t] A , 1 | : d 

I ger Edward H 
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Mr. CHAS. C. ROGERS, 


THE CHAMPION AUTOHARPIST, 
is prepared to give instruction on the Autoharp, Apollo Harp, &c 
He is also prepared for tuning, repairing, & He has several fine 
Harps, including a $150 Concert Grand Autoharp for $65; a $40 Model 
de Luxe, $15; a $25 Orpheus, $10. These prices include case, several 
pieces of music and three lessons. Mr. Rogers is instructor for 
Alfred Dolge & Son and C. H. Ditson. His rooms are at 


137 East 17th Street, or address at 6 Fast 17th Street, NFW YORK. 
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VOICE CULTURE. 


Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M.C. A. Bailding, 
318 West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Studio: 77 West 55th Street, New York. 
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recting brain; Leo Schulz, ’cellist, a Brooklynite, whom 
re proud to own; Victor Baillard, a much liked bari- 
tone, and one whose manner is as agreeable as his voice, 
and the well-known accompanists Otto Hachk and Rob- 


we 


t Thallon. The program will include: 
Rudorff 


Variations ‘ 
Gounod- Saint-Saéns 


Entrée de Fete errr Terre 
The Misse s Sutro 
The Rosary ... Nevin 
Hindoo Song ace ee ee ee yt ‘Bemberg 
Victor Baillard 
Grand Duo sur l’Etoile du Nord de Meyerbeer....Wehle 
The Misses Sutro. 
Nocturne ai .Chopin 
Gavotte . Fitzenhagen 
Spinnlied ; ee See a . Popper 
Leo Schulz. 
Romanze eis ere 
Introduction and Gavotte.......... .Von Wilm 
Hungarian Dance. Pe ee eee . Brahms 
Turkish March from Ruins of Athens.. ..Beethoven 
Airs Bohemiens eat ; ..Pirani 
The Mises Sutro 
Aria, Dio Possenti, Faust Gounod 
Toreador Song, Carmen ; rahe . Bizet 
Mr. Baillard 
Valse Carnavalesque............. ? . Chaminade 
The Misses Sutro. 
On the evening of the 15th also a choral society will 


Ja 


organist 


meet for the first time in the chapel of Grace Church, 
to be charge of Ernest T. Winchester, 
and choirmaster of the church. 
Ge: H. of Manhattan, 
Me of this borough, a medical electrician, 
made a of remarkable of 


telegraphers and baseball 


maica, 


has written to Dr. S. H 
who has 


rge Guy, 
ynnell, 
number cures writer's cramp, 
players and the 


asking him if it 


‘glass arm” 


in 


loss of grip in vampers in shoe factories, 


would be possible to cure the cramp in the arms of piano 
players. Mr. Guy quoted the cases of several who suffered, 
among them Paderewski as the most recent example. The 
writer told just where the cramp seized the player and of 
the feeling of heaviness in the arm. As these peculiarities 
are common to all forms of arm cramp from overuse the 
doctor feels certain he could cure this variety of nervous 
contraction as well as the other manifestations of it. 

His method, of course, includes the upbuilding of the 


general health, with special local treatment directed toward 


the end of improving the impaired nutrition of the muscle 


fibres by means of sedative and counter-irritant-static 
prays. The treatment must, however, be given by a skilled 
physician, and the ordinary faradic battery should be let 
severely alone. The doctor would be glad to treat the arm 
of any musician who suffers from this form of neurotic 
trouble. He says that change of exercise is worse than 
valueless as a cure—it is a goad that makes the last stages 
of the disease worse than the first 

Dudley Buck, Jr.. who recently returned from England, 
is staying with his parents at their home on Sidney place 
Dudley Buck, Sr., has a little white dog, a fox terrier, to 


smail creature out 
The 


or- 


a devoted master, taking the 
hi arrive in the morning 
can regulate their time the 


and hold him up to their children 


whom he is 
for 
neighbors 


ing before pupils 


they 


an alt 
say by 
ganist’s morning walk 
and regard for the value of 


A. E. B 


as an example, whose diligence 


are worthy of emulation 


William R. Squires. 


William R. Squires has been placed in the choir of Dr 
Eaton’s new and magnificent church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, at Seventy-sixth street and Central Park West, 
through the agency of Townsend H. Fellows 

Louise Gehle. 

Miss Louise Gehle, contralto, is another pupil of Mme 
Lena Doria Devine, who has come prominently before the 

blic this season. Her singing of the familiar aria by 
Saint-Saét ‘My Heart Thy Sweet Voice,” at the last 

eeting of the Professional Women’s League was enthusi 
stically received She sang by request “The Lost Chord.” 


Mme. 


CHOEN- 
— RENE, 


Viardot-Garcia Method, 


Masical Director of the UNIVERSITY CHORAL UNION. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Certificate of recommendation from Mme. Viarpor, dated | 
Paris, July 19, 1898, subject to inspection. 
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CINCINNATI 
gpa FORRER PEIRCE, 
Cincinnati début in the Odeon on Friday evening, 
October 28, in offering exceptional 
attractions. Mr. David Bispham, 
baritone, and the Spiering Quartet, in the fol- 
lowing program: 


pianist, made his 


a first-class concert, 


Peirce was assisted by 
of Chicago, 


Jeethoven 





Trio, op. 97.. Si dita va otatatoca casemate e Aan 
For piano, violin and ’cello 

Four Serious Songs, op. 121 . Brahms 

Preludes from op. 28..... .Chopin 

Nocturne, op. 27, No. 1. .Chopin 

WN CN cin s three ax see Seer ewrN eens Chopin 

Songs: 


Howard Forrer Peirce 
Howard Forrer Peirce 
Harry Rowe Shelley 
.S. Coleridge Taylor 
Walter Damrosch 


Ich habe geliebt 
Sommernacht 
Follow Me ’Ome 
A Corn Song. 
Danny Deever 


Quintet, op. 21. ‘ Dvorak 
For piano, violi n, viola and ’cello 

Mr. Peirce appeared to splendid advantage, especially 

in the ensemble numbers. He took the trio in a deeply 

Beethovenic spirit and his good judgment and sense of 


proportion and values were made apparent in the quintet 
Dvorak. In while he 
peared somewhat nervous 
himself fully after a while and proved his claim to being 
There good deal of 
the Nocturne. His poetic 
two 


by the Chopin solo numbers, ap- 


the beginning, he recovered 


1 musician of individuality was a 


poetry in his interpretation of 


still in evidence in songs 


habe 


vein is more 
his 
nacht.” 

They 
the 
peculiar languor 
art 


strongly 


own composition, “Ich geliebt” and “Sommer- 
congenial to the thought, 
characteristic dreaminess 
Mr. Bispham asserted 

he 


under 


both 


latter 


were quite espe- 


which has 
about it 
Maybe 


demands 


cially a 
and 
the 


but 


has nwt a great voice, 
man- 


his 
all 
his truly great. 
3rahms songs which went right down 
Their spiritual beauty and force, 
fully revealed 

his 
of emotion 
of His 
the Peirce songs was of a highly poetic cast. The Spier 
its best in the Beethoven trio. Mr 
violin, is truly a leader, commanding 
a noble and a technic endowed with a 
order of musical intelligence. A little more fire and im- 
petuosity would have been an improven.ent in the Dvorak 
quintet. The concert was such as to give Mr. Peirce an 
introduction to Cincinnati’s musical public of he 


dignity of 


it meets his superb 


art He gave a read- 


agement, and 1S 
the 
their inner spirit. 
of 


miscell: 


Tt into 


ing « 
their 
expression, stood 

collection 


earnestness 
In 


pression, 


of e€xX- 
shade 


reading of 


ineous versatility 
to every change 


thoroughly realized 


the 
flexible and 
sentiment, was 
ing Quartet at 
the 


was 
first 


tone 


Spiering, 


musical high 


which 
has reason to feel proud. 

The of the Apollo Club this year is being 
favorably commented upon circles. The fad 
of high priced soloists is to be dispensed with and all 
solos will be sung by active members of the club. The 
associate membership will be limited to 150 upon terms 
sach of the thre. concerts. There 
be carried out: 


departure 
in musical 


of $10 for two tickets to e€ 
will be no reserved seats and the 
“First 


SIGNOR—z 


TAGLIAPIETRA. 


Culture of Voice. Coaching Lessons. 
STUDIO: 10 East 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


CHAPPELLE, 


CONTRALTO. 


rule will 


come, first served.” 





Oratorio and Concert. 


JOHNSON, 


New York. 


ADDRES3 c C 
150 Nassau Street, 


ulie Rosewald. 


| Former pupil of 
iss Montefiore. 


Present pupil of 


COURIER. 





There will be three concerts given during the season, 
the on the following 
February 8 and 


is the seventeenth of club, 


which 
dates: Wednesday evenings, December 7, 
April 12. 
The works to be given will be of a special character, and 
It announced that 
“Missa Papae Marcelli” 
To 
and 


largely belong to the older classes is 
among these will be the following: 
“Stabat Mater,” 


“Jesu, 


“Miserere,” by 


Bach, 


and by Palestrina; 
Priceless Treasure,” by 


by Verdi 


last concert numbers will be 


masso Bai; 
“Quattro Pezzi Sacri,” 
For the 
illustrating the epoch-making periods in the history of 
the 
be given without orchestra 


selected with a view 


of 


choral music from earliest times down to the present 


The concerts will 


Joseph L. Adler, secretary of the Apollo Club, has shown 
unusual tact, energy and ability, in the performance of his 
duties. The associate membership list is now nearly full 
One thing is certain under this new arrangement; more ar 
tistic results will be accomplished. There will be a more 
serious endeavor for improvement. The programs will 


invariably of a higher order of merit, and not selected with 


a view to bringing out a few soloists for the delectation of 
the public at large. Mr. Foley has been very successful 
the past with his chorus training. He was largely reé 
sponsible for the choral success of the last May festival 
and with this new shaping of things he fairly promises to 


outdo the past 
- + * 

Interest in the success of the Symphony season seems to 
be widely on the increase, and yet it is hardly commensurate 
with the enthusiasm displayed recently by the musical peo 
ple of Pittsburg at the advance > of seats for the Sym 





It lat 
a line of messenger boys, 
box 


on the 





phony concerts is related tl evening previous 
170 in number, 


office 


to the sale of seats 


for first choices when the opened 


were waiting 





early in the morning. At that day’s sale 1,070 out of 1,800 
seats had been subscribed for. Surely this far ahead of 
anything that Cincinnati can offer 

The auction sale of seats occurs November 18 and 109, and 
this will be the crucial test. Upon it depends in the largest 

easure the financial success of the entire season 

« « * 

Mrs. Nina D’Alvigny (Nina Pugh Smith) will give a 
song recital in the ballroom of the St. Nicholas on the 
evening of November 16. She will be assisted by Miss 
Flora Caan, pianist. The plan will be to make this the 
first of a series of musicales, after the fashion of the 
Waldorf-Astoria recitals in New York. Mrs. D’Alvigny 
studied vocalism both in this country and in Paris under 
the most competent and celebrated teachers. She sang in 
opera in the French metropolis and in other cities in 
France and on the Continent. Her voice, which is a pure 
contralto, reminds one in several respects of Annie Louise 
Cary 

* * * 

The Whaley Concert Company has been enriched by 
the engagement of Miss Katharine McKeoun, pianist 
Miss McKeoun is a gold medallist and graduate of the 
College of Music. She was one of the most talented 
pupils of Signor Albino Gorno, and has acquired a great 


deal of her preceptor’s finesse and smoothness of technic 








sut Miss McKeoun possesses a decided individuality—a 
good deal of temperament and poetic capacity She is 
certainly an acquisition to this company. Another mem 
ber will be Emil Wiegand, violinist of the Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Wiegand is one of the most talented 
among the younger violinists of this city Success to 


both of them! 

Information comes from Europe of the brilliant success 
Miss Louise B. Voigt 
two seasons has been pursuing her studies under Prof 
Alfred Blume, in Berlin, of Marie Brema and 
Plunket Greene are splendid representatives. Mr. Voigt 
considered it quite honor that Karl Klindworth 
offered to be her accompanist at a concert recently given 
at the “Kriegs Academie.” for the benefit of the English 
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and American Governesses’ Home in Berlin. Miss Voigt 
sang the aria of “The Queen of the Night,” from “The 
Magic Flute’; ‘“Loreley,” by Liszt, and miscellaneous 
numbers by Blume, Cowen and Nevin. The German 


critics praised Miss Voigt’s work warmly. 
- - - 


At the regular meeting of the Saengeriest executive 
board, last Wednesday, a communication was read irom 
Bruno Deiler, of New Orleans, La., president of the 
North American Saengerbund. He proposes to send to 
the board regular reports of the financial secretary oi the 
bund in place of the biweekly reports of the traveling 
agitator. 

rhe committee on finance reported through its chair 
man, George Bohrer, an additional $2,000 since the last 
meeting; also that a check of $1,000 has been received 
irom Mrs. Fred. H. Alms, covering the amount for the 
award of the prize competition A vote of thanks was 
tendered Mrs, Alms for her promptness in the matter, and 
a check for >1,000 was ordered sent to the successiul com 
poser, Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. The committee on invita 
tion was instructed to confer with the committee on 
finance in regard to the issuing of complimentary tickets. 


* * * 


Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer has composed a new mass, 
which will be sung for the first time at St. Joseph's 
Church, this city, at the celebration of its golden jubilee 
[he mass has been written in honor of the Immaculat 
Conception, and is dedicated to the memory of the com 
poser’s father, deceased, Aloys Elsenheimer, late organist 
at Wiesbaden, Germany. The mass is composed for an 
augmented choir, organ and orchestra J A. HoMaAN. 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, November 5, [SUS 
ARRIET A. SHAW, harpist, is to be one of the solo 
H ists at the concert to be given in New Bedford on 
Mionday evening 

Miss S. Marcia Craft will be the vocal soloist of the con 
cert on Monday evening at Tremont Temple, in the Boston 
Star Course. Miss Craft is the soprano of the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist 

Miss Louise Ainsworth, contralto, pupil of Etta Edwards 
will give a short program of songs at Mrs. Edwards’ studio 
on Wednesday evening. Composers who will be represent 
ed are Gounod, Mendelssohn, Bohn, Ethelbert Nevin and 
Guy d’Hardelot. Miss Ainsworth has a very beautiful con- 
tralto voice. 

Caroline Gardner Clarke will sing for the Colonial Dames 
in Hartford on the 15th. She will be the guest of Mrs 
Charles Dudley Warner for several days, as she sings in 
two private musicals also 

W. A. Howland, director of music at the Piedmont 
Church, Worcester, and also bass soloist of the quartet, has 
arranged a special musical service for Sunday evening. The 
regular choir, Mrs. C. F. Shepard, Miss Luella Flagg, Will 
iam Heinrich and Mr. Howland, will be assisted by Miss 
Ruth Stone, soprano; Mrs. Seth Richards, contralto; 
Thomas Hamilton, tenor, and A. W. Parmlee, bass. All 
the music will be by Dudley Buck, including the cantata, 
the Forty-ninth Psalm, “God Is Our Refuge.” Mr. How 
land has been engaged by the Orpheus Club, of Springfield 
for their opening concert, on December 7, when Gade’s 

he Crusaders” will be sung. Mr. Howland appeared at 
the last May Festival in Springneld. 

The Orpheus Club, of Springfield, is rehearsing faithfully 
under the leadership of John J. Bishop and expect to have 


an unusually brilliant season. The first concert, on Decem 


ber 7, will have “The Crusaders” for the chief feature. It 
has never been sung in Springfield before. An orchestra of 
twenty men, from the Boston Festival Orchestra, Emil 


Mollenhauer, conductor, will assist Miss Jennie Mae 
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by Theodore Van Yorx and W. A. Howland will sing the 
part of Peter, the priest. 

By an arrangement made between George W. Chadwick 
and the management of the Kneisel Quartet, 150 pupils of 
the New England Conservatory of Music will be present 
at each of the concerts to be given by the quartet this 
season. 

Miss Mary Spofford is the accompanist for the Philhar 
monic chorus rehearsals, whic are being held in Man 
chester, N. H. 


Psyche” are the works to be produced at the next festival 


Mendelssohn's St. Paul and Gade's 


P. W. C. Dutault, of Worcester, who is about to remove 
to New York city, gave a farewell concert in Pilgrim 
Church, Worcester, in which choir he has sung for a little 
more than a year. There was a large audience present and 
much enthusiasm was shown, Mr. Dufault’s last number 
resulting in a triple recall. Mr. Dufault was assisted by 
Mrs. Lillian Hanson-Gray, Mrs. Dorothy Miller, Harry 
C. Robinson, Regis Cloutier, the Pilgrim Church Quartet, 
and Miss Ruth E. Nelson and J. Vernon Butler as accom 


panists on the piano and organ, respectively Unfortu 
nately, Mr. Dufault was suffering from a cold, but, as the 
Worcester Spy said: “Even a cold could not shroud the 


fine qualities of his voice, its flexibility, its range, its capa 
city for expression. ’ 

\ series of high class concerts at popular prices is to be 
given in Association Hall Tuesday evenings, November 8 


28, March 





December 6, January 3 and 24, February 7 
and 21, and April 4 and 18, by the following well-known 
artists: Mrs. Marian Titus, Leopold Godowsky, probably 
Carl Baermann, assisted by wind insirument players trom 
e Symphony Orchestra; Miss Marguerite Hall, Kneisel 
(Juartet, Miss Aus der Ohe, Max Heinrich, Alberta Jonas 
nd Henri Marteau. The programs will be selected with 
great care. 


irs. Minnie Little, who for over twenty years has had 





large ol the vocal depart 
Franklin, Mass., has already entered upon her duties ther: 
r another season 


Miss Minnie E. Little, the talented youn; 





give a piano recital for the MacDowell Club, of this city 


November 5. She will play a concerto for two pianos, 


e second piano to be played by Miss L. C. May Chere 
will also be songs by Miss Louise Bruce Brooks 

The following works by Mrs. L. E. Orth have just been 

ued Four character sketches in F for piano; three 
duets, “Daffodils,” “An Oriental Scene,” ‘““A Day Dream,’ 

\ Lover and His Lass,” An Off-Shore Breez« \ 
piano lecture recital was given before the Fitchburg 


Woman’s Club recently by John Orth 
[he president and vice-president of the Handel and 


Haydn Society gave an informal reception and dinner to 
the new director, Reinhold Herman, at the Exchange 
Club on Friday evening. The board of government, Carl 


Zert 


Herman, and in an informal way to make him feel 


hn and H. G. Tucker were present to greet Mr 





quainted and at home with them 
Those present were President E. P. Boynton, Vice 
President F. E. Long, Secretary S. R. Dow, Treasurer 
G. M. Brooks, Librarian J. A. Leonard, H. E. Cousins 
F. E. Chapman, L. B. Guyer, Walter Martin, C. A. Ricker, 
F. M. Leavitt, James McCormick, Reinhold Hermat 
Carl Zerrahn and H. G. Tucker 
Dinner was served at 6, and afterward there wer 
mal speeches and several piano selections by members 


present 





The Cecelia announces that the plan of giving concert 
t low prices for waqge-« ers, Vv was dis nt ed 
last season, will be resumed « g the approa g win 
on Ks be e, the club propos give | sely ti 

me concerts in all details to its audiences wage 
earners that it gives to its associate members [he t 


erts will be as follows: December 7, “Stabat Mater” and 


Spencer will sing the part of Armida; Rinaldo will be sung 
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t antata “Sleepers, Wake!” 
John Sebastian Bach, anc e grand aria from Tschaikow 
y’s “Jeanne ! ‘ g by Miss Sara Ander 
| ! ‘ given with an orchestr Jan 


20, 1 neous prograt Mar 15 The Dam 


prog 
! I y He rl Phe ub w 
ted by « t ) est (pr 7 
| { M ¢ Lewiston 
‘ry ‘ 
< ! t M Fest for ‘99 by the 
vly of Brunswick and Topsham Choral Society 
eg n November Arthur Hyde f Bath, w | 
( t the gw year i e other officer tor 
. Stephen C. Whitmore, president; Frank | 
president \. J. Hut nsor secretary 
l H t M. O tr er Executive committec 
steph ( W tmor M \ e M. Haskell, Mrs. Leslie 
ee, Dr. C. H. Cumston, Ernest L. Crawford 
W B. A on I ted musiciar has 
t A bee pted, and w rtly 
e | et the b I a 
Phe ( ( W e, M ha indoned it 
Wat 1 nter > on 
ter] é g \ public 
r < . ged elf 1 thie ciub 
f f t e |] rehearsa " be 
Che third t the | port dw be 
give! the M Opera H I sday evening 
Nove é 
Sabat " wi is rga t {) Ernest 
Hor orche posed « Mr. H first n 
W n Huen, second violin; John Wilkins, clarinet; 
\ ter Mottrar corne and James Mot bas viol 


\t times they enlarge this combination by the addition « 








player m lLewistor r other ganizations Another 
hestr conducted by Eugene D kwate1 I \ 

yt vater plays first lin, E. W. Smith cornet, and 
Mr E. W. Smith, pian There are several men in 
Lewiston who play when mor pieces art needed 

Arthur Hyde w evidently hands full this win 
er W ‘ rehearsal H ‘ elected in his 
“ y s e « < B ( ral Society he 
W lirect t nter’s é S e festival chorus in 
Lewistor \ bator er the Portland 
Brunsw South Berw \ugusta choruses for the 
\ ter 

l new usic books r the Maine Festivals of 189090 
A be ou lw ( tain Haydn’s “Creation” and 
i Flying Dutchmar by Wag! Phe itter W be 
the first modern work of large dimensions that the Mains 
Festival horuses ha tten pted which means that the 
ngers will have to land about twenty-eight bars ahead of 
their excellent work at the last festiva Wagener did not 
write for singing schools and juvenile classes 

Mrs. Helen Hathaway, a prominent musician of Ells 
worth. has returned from a t at her former home in 
Ge ; 

Fart ton is sending out circulars for a revival of fes 
t terest, and the prospect is for a good sized chorus 





president, and George C. Pur 


gt S yr tor e ensuing vear 
The pupils of Miss Leora Hanson, musical instructress 
Lindsey High School, assisted by H. R. Moors, of 
ewistown, tet lois d Miss Ethel Hinton, of San 
ore cunionist Rave 1 re ta n the ohapi« gh “_ornet 

Baptist Church Friday evening 
Georg Dyer Milll ge I ymposed a march 
\ people wl hav heard it 

to he fine posit 

The Caribou fest l ru s been reorganized for the 
ng year under the direction of Mrs. |} mma Mitchell 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


a > - 


HEADQUARTERS, 130 KEARNY S1 REET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
The following is a partial list of the principal composi- 
tions to be undertaken by Harley Hamilton and his men 


2 ROM reliable sources I receive the following matter: 


during the coming season: 
Symphonies—Beethoven, First, Second, Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh; Haydn, First, Fourth and Sixth; Mendelssohn, 
First and Third (Sotch). 
Overtures — ‘Rosamunde,”’ 
Manfred,” Schumann; ; 


“Italienische,”” Schubert; 
“Consecration ot the Houses, ’ 
‘‘Leonore, No. 3,” ““Egmont,’’ Beethoven; “Water Carrier,” 
*Anacreon,” Cherubini; ‘Rienzi,’ ““Tannhauser, ‘‘Lohen- 
grin,’ Wagner; ‘William ell,” Rossini, and many others. 

Ballet music by Gluck, Gounod and Rubinstein. 

Suites—‘Peer Gynt,’ Grieg; ‘“L’Arlesienne,” 
“Five Tone Pictures,” Reinecke, and others. 

The choir of the Church of the Ascension, on Boyle 
Heights, is composed of a double quartet and a chorus of 
eighteen children, directed by the organist, Miss Mary T. 
Wood. The soloists are Miss Jessie Doane and Miss Mar- 
garet Moore, sopranos; Miss Anna Mathews and Miss 
Mary Brown, altos; Harry Jones and Bertram Grassby, 
tenors; Messrs. Berry and Valentine, bassos. 

Miss Julia Off, who has been studying music in Paris, 
will return to this city in the early fall. 

A musical was given by Mrs. Josef Rubo, in honor of 
Mrs. Katharine Collette, the soprano, who has lately re- 
turned from Buffalo, N. Y., where she held the position of 
soloist in the Richmond Avenue Methodist Church. The 
following people gave the program: Mr. Rubo, Miss 
Helen Eaton, Miss Peters, Miss Vail, Miss B. Donnell, Mrs. 
Tolhurst, Mrs. Collette, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Rubo. 

Mrs. C. G. Stivers, who, as Miss Grace Miltimore, is well 
known to the public of Los Angeles, gave a concert on the 
evening of October 28 at the Fitzgerald Recital Hall. 

A testimonial concert is to be tendered Katharina Krieg 
(Mrs. Carl Martens) on Tuesday evening, the Ist prox., 
at Fitzgerald’s Hall. Among those wno have promised 
to assist are Miss Lillie Scanlan, Miss Alice Eaton, Miss 
Grace M. Sargent, Edward Quinlan, Karl Thrower, Mas- 
ter Louis Angelotti, C. S. De Lano, Carlyle Petersilea and 
the Angeleno Quartet. 


Bizet ; 


The Los Angelos Times says: 


A violinist who promises to be a distinct and very valu- 
able acquisition to musical circles here is S. W. Jennison, 
a pupil of Franz Kneisel, the concert master of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Jennison has recently come 
to this coast with the intention of locating here, if condi- 
tions, as he meets them, warrant him in so doing. With 
this end in view Mr. Jenison will give an introductory re- 
cital at the Fitzgerald Music Hall some time during the 
latter part of November. 

The concert of Miss Mollie Adelia Brown, according to 
the Los Angeles press, was highly successtul. This clipping 
from the Evening Express will convey some idea as to her 
reception: 


The Evening of Music given Friday night at Simpson 
Tabernacle by Miss Mollie Adelia Brown was a gratifying 
success. For so long identified with the best musical 
circles of Los Angeles, Miss Brown has always been a 
favorite, and in the varied selections on the evening’s pro- 
gram her clear, sweet voice was heard at its best. During 
her recent visit to New York Miss Brown has been study- 
ing with Mme. Theodore Bjorksten, and she has also done 
some very successful concert work in the East. In the se- 
lection of musical numbers a pleasing variety was given 
and a particularly happy choice was made in the opening 
numbers, “Spring Song,” by Cowan, and Theme and Vari- 
ations, with accompaniment of strings (Proch). The clos- 
ing numbers were a pretty tribute to the women of Amer- 
ica, being two airy little songs by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
the best known woman composer in America. H. S. 
Williams was particularly pleasing in a number of baritone 
solos, and the work of the quartet of strings, directed by 
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Bach, | 


Thomé, | 


Harley Hamilton, was well received. Miss Blanche Rogers 
presided at the piano. 


San DiGeEo, CAL. 


Miss Anna V. Metcalf was the recipient of an ovation at 
the Fischer Opera House. The San Diego Uwuion says: 


The audience was larger than even the most sanguine 
friends of Miss Metcalf anticipated, the opera house being 
filled with the most fashionable and cultured residents of 
San Diego and Coronado. 

She was assisted by Miss Constance Mills, the talented 
accompanist, and by Clarence W. Stevens, of Los An- 
geles, whose selections on the violoncello were greatly 
enjoyed. The program was a source of much pleasure to 
the audience, and the singing of Miss Metcalf was raptur- 
ously applauded. She was the recipient of many beauti- 
ful tloral pieces, and was several times recalled. 

Miss Metcalf was enthusiastically received when she ap- 
peared. Her opening number, “Pace Mio Dio,” by Verdi, 
while not affording her an opportunity to show her voice 
to the best advantage, indicated its great richness and 
power, and prepared her hearers for the rich treat which 
tollowed. The recitative and air, “With Verdure Clad,” 
from the oratorio of ‘“The Creation,” an extremely difficult 
selection, was more suited to the cultivated voice of Miss 
Metcalf and her rendition of the famous air was highly 
appreciated. 

By request Miss Metcalf had included in the program 
several ballads, which she executed in a manner artistic 
and impressive. Her rendition of “Si j’etais jardinier,” 
by Chaminade, was so daintily sung, and with such expres- 
sion, that Miss Metcalf was compelled to respond to an 


encore. She sang a verse of “Home, Sweet Home,” with 
great feeling. Her singing of Bemberg’s “Nymphs and 
Kauns’” was also enthusiastically encored, Miss Metcalf 


responding with “My Hame Is Where the Heather 
Blooms.” The waltz song from the opera “La Bohéme” 
was one of the finest numbers of the evening. 

Mr. Stevens’ execution of difficult selections on the vio- 
loncello were received with great favor. He played with 
remarkable ease and with fine expression, and responded 
to several encores, his last being “La Cinquintaine,” by 
Gabriel, which brought out spontaneous applause. The 
part taken by Miss Mills as accompanist was important. 
There was some regret expressed by music lovers in the 
audience that she could not be heard in a solo. 

Miss Metcalf will give a concert in Los Angeles shortly. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Of the Matinee Musicale, of which Mrs. Arthur J. Shaw 
is president, the Spokesman-Review says: 


_ For excellence of program and perfection of rendition 
few Matinee Musicale recitals have been more enjoyed 
than that of yesterday since the ladies of that organization 
began semi-public entertainment. 

The program at Vincent Methodist Church included 
solo and concerted work on violins, solos and choral selec- 
tions, and a piano selection. 

The Driscoll Quartet, composed of Samuel Driscoll, D. 
Driscoll, Miss Grace Driscoll and F. Calouri, opened the 
pleasant afternoon with Schubert’s dreamy “Andante Con 
Moto.” This conception of the great musical master is 
most difficult, for the time changes frequently and the 
movements complex, but the quartet made of it such an 
artistic success that a recall was demanded, and the inter- 
mezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana” delighted the audience. 
Miss Driscoll was the soloist. 

Miss Geraldine Thompson 
(Hardelot) with rare expression. Later on Miss Thomp- 
son sang Denza’s joyous “May Morning.” She was in 
excellent voice yesterday, and was called to the front to 
bow her thanks. Samuel Driscoll’s violin obligato to her 
first number was a charming addition to the melody, as 
was also the accompaniment of Miss Turner. 

Miss Anna Birchfield and Mrs. Robert A. Glen had the 
only piano number on the program. They chose a duet 
arranged by Bilemma, from “‘Ernani.” It was Miss Birch- 
field’s first appearance before a critical musical audience, 
but she played skillfully and intelligently, with a touch 
which shows she has inherited the spirit of music. Mrs. 
Glen played with her usual correctness and true inter- 
pretation, and was particularly good in the passages re- 
quiring octaves. 

A violin solo by Miss Grace Driscoll, who has not been 
long in her "teens, was a pleasant surprise to her hearers. 
She essayed “l’Aragonesi” (Denza), full of quaint runs 
and difficult bowing. Her style and expression was un- 
looked for in one so young. 

The last instrumental selection of the afternoon was a 


sang an “Invocation” 


waltz movement for the piano, violin and ’cello, by 
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Messrs. Driscoll and F. Calouri. “Naila,” by Delibes, 


was the composition chosen. 

Miss Harrah led the last number, an “Ave Maria,” by 
Mendelssohn, sung by the Matinee Musicale chorus. The 
only fault of the day was apparent in this number—it did 
not last long enough. 

The latest addition to Spokane’s list of musical compos 
ers is Harry Stone, the seventeen year old son of John H 
Stone. “Dewey's Victory,” a march and two-step, is com 
posed and arranged by him, and is handsomely published 
in a neat cover, bearing a portrait of the hero of Manila 

Tacoma, WASH 

If C. L. B., who takes offense at an article in THe Mt 
SICAL CourIER (an interview reproduced from the Tacoma 
Ledger, wherein A. de Caprio makes some very pertinent 
remarks), will look up the article he or she will find that it 
did appear in the Ledger, and the questioning of it is an in 
the resolves itself to this: 
any likes to be called un 


solence. However, question 
Neither Tacoma nor 


musical, but its defenders rarely stop to think that people 


other city 
must accept facts as facts 

What support does 
afford musical attractions of unquestionable art that would 
Yes, if one of the 


Tacoma or any of the Coast cities 


come or that want to come to the Coast? 


musical clubs will undertake to assure a house it can be 
done, otherwise there is no possibility for any artist, what 
that the 


ever his standing or his art may be, to be sure 


musical people or those who talk about being musical 
The teachers either have no 

it and cannot 
would like to 


will go to hear him. 
ence upon their pupils or they do not us¢ 
bring any assistance to the manager who 
bring some of the artists to the Coast 
Portland cannot even depend upon the 


help them out on an attraction, and San Francisco can 


Sound cities to 


not depend upon Portland, so wherein is the statement in- 


correct that the West is unmusical? It does not lie with 
the writer or the people to say that it is or it 1s not, but 
with the people to accord support where support should 
be accorded, to fill the concert rooms and stop discussing 
the matter. This from the Tacoma Ledger 

The Ladies’ Musical Club opened the season auspi 
ciously by giving last Tuesday its 132d concert 

The splendid audience which listened to the opening 
program called to mind the early days ol the club’s ex 
istence In the Parish House, then the new Parish 
House, and the scene of many charming semi-publi 


function, a brilliant company was wont to gather every 
fortnight to enjoy the feast of good things prepared by 
the program committee. The club has broadened in a 
number of ways since that time, and many of the energetic 


ones who were on the first board of officers still give their 


best efforts to the maintenance of the work so near to 
their hearts. : 
Others have found new fields for their labor Mrs 


Hurley, who for a short time was one of the club's most 
admirable soloists, resides in New York city, as also does 
Mrs. S. S. Brooks, who is meeting with great success in 
church work. 

Mrs. Agnes Staberg-Hall, the Swedish soprano, 
rare voice and artistic ability make her one of 
brightest in the annals of the club, is also in New York, 
having studied the past three years with Mme. Theodor 
Bjorksten, and contemplates going to Paris for further 
study 

Mrs. Makinson, the favorite dramatic 
often delighted Tacoma audiences, is now in Pittsburg, 
Pa., and Miss Grace Helen Bradley, a young student at 
the time of the club’s organization, has just returned after 
an absence of three years in that musical city, where she 
earned deserved laurels as an artist of much ability 

Mrs. John A. Shank is another member of the club who 
has gone away for study, and has been successful in draw 
ing room singing and church work in Chicago. Miss 
Confare, the handsome and gifted contralto, is now at her 
old home near Indianapolis, where she is studying and 
teaching with much success 

{rs. McIvor Brisbane a recent Eastern paper quotes 
as having given up her singing, as her World’s Fair work 
made her too critical to sing with satisfaction to herself 
Mrs. Brisbane was the first secretary of the club, and is 
now musical editor of the Times-Herald, Chicago 

Miss Nora Smith, who, after her return from Europe 
was a valued member, has now established a piano studio 
in Chicago, with a large and influential following 

These are a few of the names which were familiar in 


whose 


the 


name 


soprano who so 
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those early days, and there are others who will undoubt- school, to come to Portland Monday and open the music Alberto Jonas. 
edly make records of equal brilliancy. conservatory. ; ; 

Nine new active members were added to the club at the The dean brings to the new school a subscription of The great and ever-increasing reputation and popularity 
last examination, a large proportion of them being vo- $5,000, made by the Mason & Hamlin Music Company. of the piano department of niversity School of Music 
calists. Two beautiful pianos, worth $1,500, have already been de- is shown by the fact that on the opening day of the Schoo 

The membership promises to be even larger this year livered to the school, and will be shipped here at once. of Music, when examinations admission were held by 
than last. and among active and associate members alike Pupils are arriving at University Park every day Iwo Prof. Jonas, all the new had to wait from morning 
there is much interest manifested in the plan of study out- hundred are already in attendance, and the number will till night in the School in order to know whethe: 
lined by the board shortly be more than doubled. Professor Cozine will be they could be admitted. — Jonas teaches twenty-four 

. : . a welcome addition to the musical talent of this city. His hours a week to about thi up ind there were on 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Hanlin received news of the services have already been secured by the music commit- September 27 sixty-five applications for admission in his 
successful début of their son, Harry T. Hanlin, in Colorno, tee of the Grace M. E. Church, and he will take charge of class, and more applications have and are coming in al 
Italy, September 28 the chorus choir October 23 : most daily ever since ore, adm ssion had to be 

The engagement was originally for “Ruy Blas,” but it The Tacoma people feel the loss of the university keenly, refused to thirty-five pup number has increased 

‘ . oe on and their disappointment is so great that they have been _ since Miss Von Grave teacher in the piano de 
was changed to “Sonnambula” on three days’ notice. loath to give up the fight. Even after the commission had partment, has likewise had aie Giasleaied tie Gane 

The Tacoma Festival Chorus held the first meeting and made its decision, indorsed by the four conferences of the twenty pupils; she also tea wenty-four hours a week 
election in the studio of Harlan J. Cozine, and formulated Northwest, they still insisted they should have been given to about thirty pupils, a September 27 there were 

° : io! to her class, which number 


plans for the year the school EMILigE FRANCES BAUER 


One hundred and fifty active members were elected 
The officers elected were Harlan J. Cozine, conductor; O 
C. Whitney, manager; George Tibbetts, treasurer; Miss 
Pauline Bengel, pianist. The executive board consists of 


November Itinerary 


= <p : 2 « 30STON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

the officers and the following members: Mrs. C. B. Za- eons —_— 

briskie, Mrs. E. ¢ Richards, Messrs. George Turrell, F \ N Yy i Mi 1} , N | 

* : . = , rrive Nev orl ot Centr: tailroad of New Jersey 
S. Mendenhall, C. M. Sherman and T. J. Handforth shapes lnanty si Hanh ee _— 











Wednesday, November 9 A. M nd Mrs. Bennett, of 
Orymria, WASH New York address, Carnegie Hall studies with Prof. Jonas 
The Olympian says: Matinee at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday, November 9, at 2 
The regular meeting of the Euterpe Musical Club was Concert at Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening November LBERTO JONAS de the reputation of the 
held at the home Rg Miss Covington. The —e for 10, at 8 P. M. Michigan University ol of Music’ as one of the 
Ww -ers for the ens y vear res , > elect : ; , , . 
“n officers for ce sage Tnage domec resulted in the « ection Matinee at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday, Noven foremost schools of America. His success as a 
of Mrs. J. R. Pattison for president; Miss Susan Elise ’ , . : , 
Sarr, vice-president; Mrs. M. Leach, secretary, treasurer ber II, at 3:30 eacher aimost equ cess as a concert pianist, 
and librarian; Miss Mayme Covington, musical director. Concert at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Saturday, N« which is saying a great deal. Under the management of 
The following numbers were rendered: . vember 12, at 8 P. M Victor Thrane he will be heard in the principal cities of 
de > Ian srewek owne - i ai - " . . 
Paper, Paderew ki Ss oe S88 {rs. Bown Leave New York, Grand Central Depot, Saturday, No America during this season 
Vocal solo, Love’s Gardener (Chaminade) , : 1 
Susan Elise Barr vember 12, midnight 
Souvenir De Varsovie (Schulhoff) Mrs. Pattison Special attention is called to the ch in the hour 
Miss Addie Libby and Miss Nell Frost were elected to of the Brooklyn matinee, from 3 to 3:30 The Carri Brothers. 


membership 
After the usual program had been disposed of the mem 


bers were drilled in the chorus work by Miss Covington the New York Institute f Plz y ak ac 
n the ¢ ) S : s he Nev ork stitu ‘ lin Playing will take place 
olonne the Aolian. 
who enters upon her work with much vim and determina C to The program will contain 4 minor quintet for piano 
tion and the members hope to accomplish a great deal dur ‘he Aeolian Company, New York City P 1 ] I] by Hermann Carri; fan 
. ~ LS paginas pi attiiaciadl : : , wo violins and violonce y Hermann Cz ; far 
ng the long winter evenings EAR MONSIEUR TOLEDO—I am amazed at Atholl : _ ' du 
~< “ea saute . . 2 ; . taisie thello for I ; st: sever: rs ¢ » 
Miss Miriam Williamson, formerly of this city, has re what I have just heard. Your AZolian, it seems to ¢ rnst; several songs and the 
=: ; : : i i i&< all, Schumanr Ounarte iz or of 7 TI > CC ~f 
h ne in - . atter = ‘ , f P ‘ gua I ) 47 1 concert 
turned to her home 1 Tacoma, after a year’s study of me, is destined to revolutionize the music world, and it is “# i 
10C2 ke s itll i : re é be a decided sting one 
vocal music in Cincinnati my sincere belief that it will achieve a universal success : “ 
Ernest Harrison has gone to Boston to resume his ; . _ . 
ae z Ep. COLONNE A Benefit Concert. 
studies with his former teacher, Alvah Glover Salmon d 
The Melba Concert Company will give a concert in the 


Miss Lillian Matson has just published one of her com 
positions, entitled “The Dewey March.” 











pe Mrs. E. C. Towne, soprano; Mrs. Sarah Baron Ander a sagas " -_ riapencmas 
mn, ¢ Ito, and Ion kson, tenor, were the soloists * ee ee er 

An amateur operatic society has been formed in Ala- a; epg of song seville Ave Presbvte \lexande Mrs. Royal PI 
meda, composed of about seventy of the best voices of the } h last Sunday evening. The following were the sele g. M Morris K. Je 
place. W. B. Bartlett was chosen director. Rehearsals’ tions: “The Lord Is Mv SI rg See My Ogden M Mrs. J. Pier 
began for the “Pirates of Penzance.” This will be follow- yy pe Is in the Everlasting,” tenor solo, Stainer ; “Show M¢ Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
ed by “Bohemian Girl,” “Martha,” Maritana” and other Thy Ways.” soprano solo, Torrent They Shall Hunger Mrs. W. D. Sloane, Mrs 
favorites No More,” duo, Gaul; “The Penitent,” tenor solo, Vande- Walter Webb, Mrs. Egert: 

\ new musicians’ union has been organized in Oakland water. Henry Hall Duncklee. organist 
with the following officers: President, George Williams 
vice-president, A. L. Bangle; secretary, E. L. Merritt Minna Kellogg-Molka. The success of the Epp 
treasurer, Theodore Eisfeldt; sergeant-at-arms, Charles Miss Minna Kellogg-Molka scored another success re New York, is such as t 
Amidon. Executive committee, L. Homeier, F. J. O’Con cently before a large and fashionable audience in the hand S. Eppinger, into promin 
nell, C. E. Kern, George Blake, Richard Hayn some and picturesque clubhouse at Milton, Mass A little over a year 

A series of vesper services, to take place on Sunday The music critics were enthusiastic in their praise of her t er, pedagogue, p 


afternoons in November. is about to be inaugurated at the Tich voice and artistic singing. Her rendering of Tosti’s mined that his success 


First Unitarian Church. Miss Westgate, as organist, “Good-by” was said to be like a beautifully finished paint enough to warrant his 
will arrange the programs A ten minute address of an ing Miss Kellogg-Molka, late of Paris, sang songs by is the founder and dire 
undoctrinal character will be given by Mr. Dodson At Massenet, Bemberg, Chaminade, Nevin and Tosti, taught rank among the best 


the first vespers on November 6 Mrs. Lena Carroll Nicl personally by the composers, all of which were rendered directorship some 


olson, the favorite contralto of Oakland, will give two with an artistic skill and feeling which have seldom or never _ plished Among his many pupils are some who are well 

solos. Julius A. Haugs, the violinist, will also be heard been equaled here. Her voice is a mezzo-contralto of great spoken of as teachers and performers His success in 
PorTLAND, ORE purity and power, and she has the enviable distinction of teaching children has been marked 

knowing just how and when to concentrate or expand her Arrangements have ft made to give a series of 


The Oregon t said: ° ° . . 7 

The regontar aid great voice to obtain the results which all singers strive for chamber music concerts which such performers as 

A committee, consisting of W. J. Clemmens and Dr that of thrilling her listeners to a point of enthusiasm Emanuel Knoll, Carl Bin! Carl Hauser, Leo Taussig 
Copen Dae which was sent by the board of directors which carries and makes known their pleasure and appre ind others will assist. This will be made a special feature 

. * Ae Toot atte af P . Phaan ; . ; > . 
of the onsolidated University of Portland to Tacoma to ¢jation. Miss Kellogg-Molka responded to an overwhelm- of the conservatory, and pupils, whether of the conserva- 
arrange with the Puget Sound board of trustees for the . ' 1s with Nevin’ . tT Mi Little H .” P fee I ' 
" 1 ‘mi f v1 “ Beat ( tory o oO eg or ¢ oO -e CK > 

closing of the affairs of the Tacoma school. returned last 18 demand with Nevin’s ea pon Mine Little Hear ry or not, can for a nominal fee become members 
night, having settled with Professor H. J. Cozine. who Which tender ballad she rendered with a sweet grace that 300ks will be open until further notice for enrollment 
has been elected dean of the college of music of the new completely captivated every one present of members 


Frank S. Hanna 


Begs to announce the exclusive management 
of the following artists 


a Herman Kur ztisch, Mabelle Crawford, 


Concert Pianiste. Contralto. 





Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and German Lieder. 


66 The P 7 G d Tg Earl 
ersian Garden « Drake, Violin virtuoso. 


Mis Eth Ee Evans, Co EDITH EVELYN EVANS, Contato 
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Miss Edith Evelyn Evans, € ontralto. 
Mr. Frederick W. Carberry, Tenor. 
Mr. Charlies W. Clark, Baritone, 

and Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr at the Piano. 


Copyright, Montfort, Chicago 


JENNY OSBORN, 


Soprano. 


Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, Accompanist, ; 


Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
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Tour personally directed by FRANK S. HANNAH. 
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Mr. Elbel, graduate of Chi- 


In Chickering Hall to-morrow night the first concert! of 


Soloists and Their Work. Metropolitan Opera House the evening of November 22 for 
Day Nursery. The patrons 
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THE MUSICAL MISTAKES OF A 
MILLENNIUM. t 


A Series of Twelve Critical Articles. 


By Epwtn Bruce. 
Author of “Harmony Evolved as an Exact Science.” 


V. 


NONACHORDS., 
HE nonachord, or chord of the added second, is less 
understood than any of the chords in general use. 
In the diatonic system, the harmonic structures denoted 
at h are commonly supposed to be the radical or first 
position of the three nonachords assigned to C major, 
and in this case, as in many others, the error begins with 








Major. O-major. E-minor. 
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the purely mechanical construction of each chord. An 
arrangement of chord building, with the 


alphabetical 
fundamental below and the ninth at the top, is assumed to 
be the primary form of the chord, the fact being that such 
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chord positions cannot occur in good harmonic con- 
struction. The true radical position of these nonachords, 
with bass, is given at h in the second example. 

The first of these nonachords, F, G, A, C, E, makes 
its primary appearance as a harmony of the seventh de- 
gree in F major, and may be used in a cadence, as shown 
in the second measure of the second example; or its third 
inversion, C, E, F, G, A, may be employed in the tran- 
sition scale of C major, as in the third measure. The 
second chord (at h), C, D, E, G, B, occurs under ex- 
actly similar conditions in C major and G major. Con- 
sequently, the first two nonachords belong to the key of 
C major, but the third chord, G, A, B, D, F, 1s peculiar 
to G major. The tones F and A, indicated by black notes, 
are both foreign to the key of C major. In C major the 
corresponding nonachord, in radical position, is C, D, 
E, G, B flat, and each major key has its own peculiar 
nonachord, formed by adding the second degree of the 
octave scale to the chord of the flat seventh, and this 
nonachord is the full harmony of the second degree, at 
which point it first comes into existence. A similar nona- 
chord, with major seventh, belongs to the seventh degree 
of the major diatonic scale, as already shown in F major. 

It has been stated by theorists of the best reputation 
that nonachords may not be used in pure four-part writ- 
ing, but that is a mistake, occurring through a partial 
knowledge of facts. 

The arpeggio of the sub-dominant major nonachord, 
with major seventh, may be accompanied by all its pos- 
sible positions, in perfect four-voiced movement, as ex- 
emplified in the following diagram: 
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The fifth is omitted except at the point where it 


+ Copyrighted by the author, and all rights reserved. The harmonic 
laws which prove the correctness of these criticisms are fully ex- 
plained in ‘‘ Harmony Evolved as an Exact Science,” which will soon 
be issued, to subscribers only, by the Beethoven Publishing Company, 
64 S. Washington square, to whom subscriptions should be sent. 
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HALL, 


MEZZO-SOPRANO CONTRALTO. 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 


Address: THE BROADWAY, 
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becomes a part of the arpeggio as principal voice, in 
which case the fifth is retained and the seventh omitted. 

This progression is from the seventh degree of F major 
to the third degree of C major, which is likewise the first 
degree of the octave range of the chromatic scale in C 
major. 

And the arpeggio of the nonachord, with flat seventh, 
is still more useful and beautiful in a four-voiced move- 
ment. 

Its range is from the second degree of C major to the 
second degree of the transition scale of G major, as in the 
following diagram: 








The preceding examples will serve to correct the error 
referred to, for nonachords are quite as manageable as 
triads or septachords. 

Like some great men, these great chords suffer from 
not being understood. 

In the next diagram we may perceive the proofs of the 
superiority, even, of nonachords over either triads or septa- 
chords in a four-voiced movement; the entire scale of E 
minor, diatonic, is harmonized by nonachords 
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The extreme beauty of this progression of nonachords 
is not to be disputed, but the harmonic accompaniment of 
a scale by triads or septachords only, with perfect tonal 
and harmonic relation, is, in either case, not practicable. 
Modulations into the major mode necessarily take place 
at the four points indicated by letters into the relative 
major keys. The minor effect of the entire progression, 
notwithstanding those modulations, is preserved by the 
treatment of the bass in two parts, to which the contra- 
bass (a major sixth below) may be added, forming an 
excellent septet. 

The four-voiced movement, however, is complete as 
such, and the lower voices are suggested to illustrate the 
effect of the bass parts which complete the harmonic struc- 
ture by supplying an accompaniment to the higher voices. 
The major scale may be treated in a similar way, and the 
modulations will lead into the minor. 

The example in E minor contains some melodic move- 
ments within the chords which are not absolutely essen- 
tial, but which add to the variety, fullness and harmonic 
connection. Each major diatonic key contains three 
major chords of the added second, or nonachords, and 
each minor diatonic key includes three similar minor 
chords. : 

These chords are given in radical position in the first 
diagram, at the beginning of this chapter. It should be 
observed that the major diatonic nonachords invariably 
contain a major ninth; but one of them has a flat sev- 
enth and the other two have major sevenths. In minor 
diatonic nonachords, however, the minor seventh is in- 
variable; but one chord has a major ninth and the other 
two have minor ninths. 

Chromatic nonachords in the major mode are formed 
by adding the sharp fundamental and the sharp second, 
one or both, to the diatonic chord. In the minor mode 


F T 31 & 33 West 24th Street, 
J. M. OO 7 NEW YORK, 
Information Bureau on Entertainments, Fetes, Musicales and 


Amateur Performances. 


Furnishing at all times first-class artists from the Concert, Operatic 
Dramatic and Vaudeville fields ; organizing and coaching Amateur Enter- 
tainments. y and Club work a specialty. : 

Typical Orchestras for Dinners, Pr des or M Lists always 
open for well-known professionals or advanced amateurs. 


Woman's String Orchestra of New York. 


(40 selected professionals). Carl V. Lachmund, Conductor. 
Leontine Gaertner, ’Cellist; Ida Brauth, Violinist, and other soloists. 
Washington Concert (National Theatre. charity) netted $1,800. 
New York Concert (Daughters of Revolution ), $1,600 
“ Unquestionably the finest Woman’s Orchestra in existence.’ —N. Y. World. 
“ Great precision of attaque; a good, full tone and an abundance of spirit. 

—New York Herald. 
Address for'Circulars and Terms 132 W."85th!St.,"New"York:City. 
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there are not any chromatic nonachords. Chromatic 
chords of five tones are formed, in minor, by adding the 
sharp minor sixth to the minor septachord; likewise by 
adding the sharp minor seventh to the minor septachord. 

The chords of the eleventh and chords of the thirteenth 
will receive our attention next. 


Blanche Duffield. 

Miss Blanche Duffield, whose début was such a pro- 
nounced success this season at the Old Guard armory in 
the benefit to the soldiers’ and sailors’ families, renewed the 
good impression she made by her singing at the Profes- 
sional Women’s League social recently. She gave “O luce 
di quest anima,” from “Linda,” and Pizzi’s delightful waltz, 
“Dolce Amor,” receiving the highest praise. Miss Duffield 
is star pupil of Mme. Lena Doria Devine. , 

Mme. Torpadie-Bjorksten’s Pupil. 

The Evening Express, of Los Angeles, Cal., has the fol- 
lowing regarding a concert given there by Miss Mollie 
Brown: “The evening of music given Friday night at 
Simpson’s Tabernacle by Miss Mollie Feletia Brown was 
a gratifying success. Miss Brown has always been a 
favorite, and in the varied selections on the evening’s pro- 
gram her clear, sweet voice was heard at its best, and 
particularly happy choice was made in the opening num- 
bers, ‘Spring Song,’ by Cowen, and ‘Theme and Varia- 
tions,’ with accompaniments of strings, by Proch. Miss 
Brown has also done some very successful concert work 
in the East.” 

Not the Only One. 

This paper is not the only publication that is not im- 
pressed with Gadski’s singing. Mr. Elson says in the 
3oston Advertiser, October 31, referring to her singing 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Madame Gadski has been heard to much better advan- 
tage; it seemed as if she desired to reach an impossible 
degree of force and this led to an insecure and tremulous 
tone that detracted from the enjoyment of the number 

If Frau Gadski’s husband had not, on several occasions, 
Americans and Dewey were cowards his 
but the fear 


asserted that the 
wife would be criticised much more severely 
that criticisms might be considered as influenced by this 
conduct of her husband protects both of 
these foreigners. Her vocal method is such that her sing- 
ing was bound to deteriorate, but even this should not be 
stated. We are living in a curious age 

In referring to Gadski’s singing, Boston’s Time and the 


most detestable 


Hour says: 

* * * But can she sing nothing else? The poetry of 
the songs is, of course, of small importance; yet one may 
read all those bi-lingual verses in the program book and 
yet feel the blood coursing through his veins in the same 
old sluggish way. A former hearing of the music, too, 
on the part of a Boston audience might have been as 
sumed by the fair singer, and she might have given us 
something else 

Maconda in Brooklyn Institute Song Recital. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, November 3, says: 

But every year sees new recruits to the field which used 
to be occupied almost alone by the Henschels and Max 
Heinrich. One of the most competent of these was intro 
duced as a song singer at Association Hall last evening 
in the second of the Institute’s series of recitals. She is 
Charlotte Maconda, who has had operatic training and 
experience, and has the high and brilliant voice much ad- 
mired in the lighter operas. But Miss Maconda also has 
musical feeling, intelligence and excellent taste, and she 
brought all these qualities to bear on groups of American 
and French songs so successfully as to make herself one 
of the most agreeable of the women singers who have ap- 
peared here in this style of music. Her American selec- 
tions were MacDowell’s “When the Robin Sings in the 
Apple Tree” and “Midsummer Lullaby,” two of the most 
beautiful of modern songs, and Arthur Foote’s “Irish 
Folksong,” the tenderness of which moved the audience 
deeply, as it always does. The French songs, sung in 
translation, were Chaminade’s “If Thou Dost Say,” which 
requires flawless taste in diction; Bemberg’s “Nymphs 
and Sylvans,” and Massenet’s “Elegie.” The most effect- 
ive of these was the Bemberg song, because Miss Ma- 
conda has the voice and skill for its showy colorature 
work. The song is a favorite with Melba and Lillian 
Blauvelt, but it did not suffer last night by contrast with 
any past glories, and the wonder after hearing it was that 
such a singer should be willing to expend so much care 
and taste as she does upon simpler things. It is a symp- 
tom of the improving taste which may be noted in many 


FX. Hrens, 
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ight at rhe concert closed with Grieg’s mata in major 
vn was : ; Beak d ; ; Godowsky, Spiering, the Spiering Quartet and George 
CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } Responding to continual demand after singing “Casta ees ' ; , 
been a 244 Wabash Avenue, be > Hamlin are the artists who are working tor the advance 
: November 5, 1808. ) Diva,” Madame Sembrich sang, and again to her own |. , . 
"S$ pro- ‘ ; ; , ment ol music in Uhicago, and every encouragemen 
it, and IME passes lightly over Sembrich’s charming head, and ee a Chopin selection to which words had should be afforded. 
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‘ ~ = , 1€ *stré z 1 *+k’s concert c te 
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Miss appeared for her second season in London. It was a gala * lozart’s C major Symphony, Schumann’s overture to the Tuesday evening the much discussed orchestral concert, 
work day for me that first of June, 1884, when I found myself in Bride of Messina,” “‘La Printemps” of Glazounow, and designed by several society people of good intentions and 
: “4 4 ° ¢ y : . >} ’ . re aaal ne sos ‘ P j 
the great Albert Hall, London, where nearly 10,000 people Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem “Phaeton It also accom-_ kindly spirit to send a young pianist abroad, took place 
were assembled to hear one of the greatest concerts ever panied Madame Sembrich in the aria from “Seraglio” and The beneficiary, Miss Blanche Sherman, made a creditable 
< i ie ui , ‘ al > Uli is ¥ 
Kea the ari: asta Diva.” ce f who s labored und stit s 
: given, even in the metropolis which houses during the six e aria “Casta Diva appearance for a girl who has la ed under distinct dis 
ot im- . , : . ivantages Sut her nt is ! ynsiderab 
, : a months of the year the finest artists in the world - os advantage But her talent is very considerable and of 
in the - a ; — that quality which may rips nto greatness. if } ntelle 
ee This concert, arranged annually for the benefit of Sir Thi _" i : ba that quality which may ripen into greatness, il her inteliect 
inging Julius Benedict, was an event in every sense of the word us concert closed the first part of the orchestras ajjows her to become acquainted with her own deficiencies. 
: orp iapipende bigs Attics ’ season, and there will be no ) ber ¢ he T + , , asa 
hash his ddan Gh GRAAL ten coucied dalneine tak eee : son, and ere will re me more until December 9, when’ She has all those attributes whi it is customary to look 
Xosenthail will be the soloist f , ' } , » of the . 
i\dvan- attractions, the special one for me being the announcement | me for in good piano players; she has also many Of the pecu 
»ssible ‘ , - , rities whi ot Ss to success 
that ‘‘Madame Sembrich has most kindly consented for the a BETES WHS SC BY Revers * — 
1ulous frst and only time ublic in order : F ye : But these may, by judicious management, be relegated 
Tr and only time in public in order to pay a special con An excelient voice, exceptional training and the pos ¥ < : ¥ : } } 
* . . aline Renedi ; efarm a in wikedll a , , to the past, together with the esthetics and athietics whicn 
sions, pliment to Sir Julius Benedict to perform on the violin the session of real musical art and knowledge should have ., : ' ; he : 
: lagio an Pando fron > t's = : ’ . s . \liss Sherman has been taught to believe are concomiutants 
ds his Adagio and Rondo from De Beriot’s Concerto in D made the recital given by William Lines Hubbard a suc 
oe - ee See Sa f ; : of pianism 
e fear rhe program, as | remember it now, was in honor of cess, but before he commenced the second number the I : Studel Hall hich 
° Jenedict’s fiftiet iubil n he : < nearing —_ . . . he concert took piace at Studebaker all, which was 
y this Benedict fiftieth jubilee, and the artists appearing were newest comer to the concert platiorm had discovered that - : : ; 
' 
about one-third full, showing evidently that the cause had 
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ith of Pauline Lucca, Gertrude Griswold, Scalchi, Marie Roze, his program was a mistake He had evidently been 
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francis. FE ‘ — e ti . ; a2 of : . _— . own musical conditions possibly resented the invitation to 

ot be Francis, Edward Lloyd and Maas, the great English tenors; and what would b« acceptable, and had taken with im- : : i "ity : 
subscribe tor the benefit ol the loreign teachers when we 


de Reszké, Foli and Santley. The instrumentalists included plicit confidence the assistance furnished by Carl Wolf 
have several great teachers here, masters who are known 
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at the piano Arabella Goddard and Agnes Zimmermann, sohn, who, good artist that he is, forgets we live in a : 
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John Thomas the harpist, Lindsay, Sloper, Li Calsi Kuhe, progressive age. The consequence was Mr. Hubbard pre on both continents ae remigaente beneht wiatanterhie ore 
wet oil Hollman the ‘cellist, Bevignani, Visetti, Randegger and pared a program which everyone knew was wrong be described as a fizzle, i _ arusneerer represents the 
may some others. wrong from the standpoint from which we here in Chi Ct er + oe oe, or — —_— 
c and The band of the Second Life Guards was there, and Wil- cago view art. We want amusement, not instruction; we a object to the Thomas Orchestra being exploited 
=— son Barrett for the first time gave a dramatic reading. The want to a certain extent works in the lighter vein, but ‘”" gta ae Ft ee ee no ne erste ttt 
» as- seats sold at $5, $2.50, $1.75, $1.25, and there were 5,000 gjoom, undiluted gloom, was for the greater part of the ee ms devotion ol the pri ~ihee oO te advertising 
n us admissions at 50 cents, and the great attraction for the ma- time the distinguishing feature Commencing with an sit waeage* ge playing based — oe pres os 
jority was Sembrich, who would sing three numbers in- old Italian melody by Caldara, 1670-1716, Mr. Hubbard any: eae aee mes it: and DYSON 
cluding Proch’s Variations, and play for the first and only sang excerpts from Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, Schumann It seems Pee, baie credence that Theodore Thomas 
_ ume the violin concert of De Beriot. How she played, and later some manuscript compositions by James Loring oo nanced this. The program of the benefit aes 
how she sang is a matter of history. Was there ever more one of which was distinctly original. The last part of the included overture, Don Juan, Mozart and the Allegretto 
ae glorious art, and a een divided nein with her glorious program, devoted to modern composers, was of better in — “ onteage E ed diy, someon byes =“ Srst — the 
aie good nature. The audience went wild, and insisted upon terest and the singer heard to more advantage I astoral from Bach . Christmas Oratorio” and Pschai- 
ning another violin solo; and so it was in her singing. Encored University Hall held a friendly audience, which included kowsky s Danses Characteristique for the orchestra 
1e is again and again she complied yet once more, and this time many of our distinguished musicians Evidently ability of Mr. Leopold Kramer, the concertmaster, played with ex 
— to her own accompaniment, which showed her to be almost iain than ordinary compass was looked for, os ee oe cellent taste and nicety of expression two ¢ _ sitions by 
¢ as well gifted a pianist as vocalist. It was a Sembrich after Thomas was among the number present and he is not Sgambati Mr Kramer is a delightful violinist and has 
ehe noon, and although I was a young girl the event was one wont to attend mediocrities. Carl Wolfsohn accompanied contributed no small share to the success of the orchestral 
ican which can never be forgotten in his old time manner, which a couple of generations ago “"* mble last season, but he has had as yet little oppor- 
one History almost repeats itself at the Auditorium, Chi- delighted the community. An opportunity of hearing Mr. ‘ty to appear as a soloist, and has a certain amount ol 
,. cago, this week, when the soloist attraction at the or Hubbard under different circumstances would be wel awkwardness oOo 
Sion chestra concert is Marcella Sembrich. She sings and comed, as he was handicapped in every way, and it is Miss Sherman’s share in the first part of the program 
nost captivates, even though the selection is somewhat anti- simply impossible to judge of a man’s attainments when consisted of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, which 
rish quated, but it is the Sembrich who has achieved some of circumstances are so decidedly adverse has somewhat of a world-worn flavor. Every well-regu- 
PCE the most glorious European triumphs and who now > lated schoolgirl attacks this sooner or later—mostly 
ch comes West for conquest. Even a hypercritical Chicago sooner—so that the choice was somewhat unfortunate, as 
phs audience, chilly as the weather, rouses from its lethargy, [The second sonata recital given by Leopold Godowsky it is impossible to arouse spe@ial interest in a work that has 
ect- opens its eyes and wonders. Sembrich is possibly with- and Theodore Spiering took place on Friday at the Uni- been done to death In the second part Miss Sherman 
Ma- out a rival so far as the art of singing is concerned. versity Hall of the Fine Arts Building. The program played the Grieg “Papillons” and Rubinstein’s Staccato 
_ What matters it that she sings old Italian opera? Her consisted of the Brahms Sonata in D minor, op. 108, which Etude. 
vith art is illimitable. She is still the Sembrich who took received the dignified, perfect interpretation which could This last composition is beyond her power; neither in 
that London by storm in the summer of 1883, only to-day she only be expected from the colaboration of two artists like rhythm nor in technic is she equal to any such demand as 
are is so much greater. Godowsky and Spiering. It is in ensemble music of this the Rubinstein Etude. She was decidedly at her best in 
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the third movement of the concerto, in which she had the 
benefit of the orchestral accompaniment. 

In playing the andante of that sugary G minor concerto 
of Mendelssohn it is not necessary, for the expression of 
emotion, to lean at acute right angles to the piano and 
sway the body, as if the weight of anguish were all too 
much. However, the same complaint can be urged against 
several of our players who labor from a superabundance 
of physical unrest. Evidently Blanche Sherman merely 
follows instructions when she contortionizes to such an ex- 
tent; but the undoubted talent she possesses is forgotten in 
the obvious self-confidence displayed. Miss Sherman was, 
indeed, fortunate obtain Mrs. Theodore 
sponsor, but there are a dozen or more girls in Chicago 
with whom Blanche Sherman is not comparable, girls who 
have been well taught and whose work in many respects 


to Thomas for 


ranks them as artists. 

To name two of the better known, one need go no fur- 
ther than Elsie Haggard or Ella Scheib, both as deserving 
of recognition as the beneficiary of Tuesday’s concert. 

And while on the subject of good piano playing, it will 
be apropos to speak of a young pianist whom | heard re- 
cently, Mrs. Fannie Hiatt Dutton. Given opportunity, she 
could easily find a place in the front rank of pianists, she 1s 
so thoroughly satisfactory and artistic. She played Mac- 
Dowell’s concerto with tremendous power and remarkable 
technic, evidencing musical traits of a high order. The in- 
terpretation obviously was the result of studious application 
combined with native talent. It isa pity Mrs. Dutton is not 
under some good management, she is far too clever a pianist 
to waste her time and ability in the drudgery of teaching. 
Once given the chance to show of what she is capable, some 
of the pianists now before the public will find necessary 
cause to apply themselves with greater assiduity to the 
work required of those who would become great artists. 


x * * 


Although not actively engaged in the musical profession 
for several years past, still John A. Norris has been suf- 
ficiently connected with it to rouse a feeling of regret when 
it becomes known that he is retiring from the business with 
The 
younger members of the profession will lose a friend whose 
replacement will be difficult, as Mr. Norris has invariably 
given them the benefit of his experience, and not only in 
sound advice but also in strong practical help. 

I personally could name many young artists now on the 


which his name has been for so long a time identified. 


road to success who owe their present position entirely to 
the timely aid afforded by John A. Norris. Memory in Chi- 
cago is short lived, however, and few remember the time 
when he was organist at Professor Swing’s church, then 
the most powerful in Chicago. Subsequently he became or- 
ganist at Bishop Cheney’s and afterward with Dr. Hensen. 
But for twelve years previously Mr. Norris had been or- 
ganist at Broomfield Church, in Boston, whence he mi- 
grated West to a broader field. 

Coming from a family who have always been connected 
in some form with music Mr. Norris was given a musical 
education, which later proved of immense value both ar- 
tistically and commercially. For eleven years he conducted 
opera, and also toured with an original musical absurdity 
which obtained extraordinary success. He also conducted 
all the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and would have con- 
tinued in the profession but for a remarkably lucrative ap- 
pointment which was offered him by the leading music 
house of the West, which eventually persuaded Mr. Norris 
to enter commercial life. 

He has successively been with Lyon & Healy, Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger, and for the past five years has been as- 
sociated with Mason & Hamlin, whose firm he has success- 
fully represented in Chicago. Now various causes, of which 
the principal is his wife's ill-health, have conspired to in- 
duce him to relinquish business, and much to the regret of 
the many who have experienged his kindly thoughtfulness 
and consideration. 

a. 


As a society event the production of “In a Persian 
Garden” by Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter on Friday 
evening last takes a foremost place among the happen- 
ings past or prospective of the Chicago season. Seldom 
has a more brilliant audience gathered and never. has 
the brilliancy of society and fashion had a better oppor- 
tunity for displaying itself than in the superbly fitted, 
grandly appointed and elegantly lighted new Studebaker 
Hall 


once 


Anyone who was anything, as an English satirist 
expressed it, with social 
Needless, therefore, 


to say when the song program closed and the quartet 


and those 


aspirations simply fought for places. 


was present 


appeared for the evening’s piece de résistance a vacant 
seat would have been difficult to discover. 

To the management, in Mrs. George Benedict Carpen- 
ter more particularly, but generally to every one of the 
long list of patrons and patronesses who had given their 
names and worked for the success of the undercaking, 
that which was achieved cannot but have been a source 
of infinite gratification and pride. Eminently has my pre- 
diction been justified that the Studebaker Hall was the 
gathering place for Chicago’s society, put to Mrs. Car- 
penter all credit must be given for bringing together an 
audience that so early in the season has proved my words. 

“The Persian Garden” enlisted the services of the 
original quartet, who have by this time been heard all 
over the country. The performance is coo well known 
to need individualizing. It the “Persian Garden” 
which through continual practice has now become iden- 
tified with David Bispham, Marguerite Hall, Mrs. Ford 
and Mackenzie Gordon. 

The last named is a Chicago product and was trained 
by F. W. Root, of this city. 
as to his perfomance and he very agreeably satisfied the 
miscel- 


was 


Some curiosity was excited 


audience. Preceding Liza Lehmann’s work a 
laneous concert was given, which I was unable to attend 
owing to the Godowsky-Spiering recital. 

Wednesday evening some members of the faculty belong- 
ing to the Sherwood School gave another of the recitals 
which are obtaining for this school so much popularity. 
Among those taking part were Mr. Snyder, Miss Johnson, 
Miss Strong and Miss Kober. They are very talented 
pupils of Mr. Sherwood and exhibit his method to great 
advantage. The Sherwood Piano School grown to 


such proportions that additional space has been made neces 


has 


sary. 

An interesting song recital was given by Miss Mabel 
Goodwin and Miss Louise E. Blish, assisted by Allen Spen- 
cer, at Kimball Hall, on Tuesday evening. Miss Goodwin, 
of very pleasing personality, is one of the new teachers at 
the American Conservatory, under whose auspices the con 
cert was given, and sings in a justly acceptable manner. 

Miss Louise Blish has a mezzo-contralto of really beau 
tiful quality and evidently has been well trained. I heard 
her in several songs, which were interpreted with consid 
erable artistic skill and finish. She was accompanied by 
Mrs. Karleton Hackett, who years ago was known as an 
accompanist and a pianist of exceptional ability. Her talent 
in this direction has nowise diminished and much of the 
success enjoyed by the singers at the conservatory concerts 
is due to the efficient aid rendered them by Mrs. Hackett 
Allen Spencer contributed interesting numbers from Schu- 
mann, Heyman, Schubert-Liszt, Sinding and Strauss-Schu 
ett. Mr. Spencer’s playing has considerably broadened of 
late and his performance is interesting and scholarly. 

In the settling down in Chicago of the young Holland 
violinist Jan van Oordt, a most decided acquisition has been 
made to the musical ranks of this city. The excellent prom- 
ise of three years since has been more than fulfilled. This 
brilliant pupil of the great César Thomson has developed 
a strength and a genius which will in time entitle him to a 
position among the great violinists. 

His training has been suited to his exceptional talents 
and has fitted him for the high place he is bound to attain 
At the age of sixteen—he is now but twenty-three—he 
graduated with the greatest possible honors, the gold medal 
with “Special Distinction” and the “Wreath of* Laurel,” 
from the famous Conservatoire Royale de Musique at the 
Hague. 

For five years following he was, as has been stated, with 
César Thomson, and his playing and really marvelous 
technic give the clearest evidence of the master’s influ- 
ence. After his American tour three years ago he devoted 
himself assiduously to further study and the gathering of 
a large concert repertory. He has just returned from The 
Hague and has taken a studio in the Fine Arts Building, 
where, in addition to concert and other engagements, he 
intends to devote himself to teaching and composition. 

During the Peace Jubilee the most prominent man mu- 
sically for the festivities was Henry B. Roney, who was 
given sole control of the musical services. He arranged 
a continuous program at ali three places of enter- 
tainment, the Auditorium, Studebaker Hall and First 
M. E. Church. The entire arrangement is said to have 
been a well directed piece of energetic work on the part 
of Mr. Roney, who devoted more than a month to per- 
fecting the necessary and elaborate details. He arranged 
with great success artists’ chorus, taking 
from the following organizations: Amphion, 
Chicago Princopals, Kreutzer Quartet Club, Lexington, 


an members 


Chicago, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mendelssohn, Oriental, Philharmonic, Star, Arion, Amer- 
ican, Browning, Chaminade, DeNorville, Garden City, 
Lyric, Rubinstein, Sirens, Swedish Ladies, Schumann. 

The various choirs and choruse: of the city responded 
enthusiastically to Mr. Roney’s call, and attended in large 
numbers. The Times-Herald, in referring to the Peace 
Jubilee music, said of the popular organist: 


Popular praise of the musical program of the Auditor 
ium thanksgiving services Sunday night was unstinted 
yesterday. The program was prepared by Professor 
Henry B. Roney and carried out with patriotic spirit and 
generosity by the professional vocalists and choirs of the 
city. President McKinley was so delighted with the mu 
sic that when he met Professor Roney yesterday after 
noon he said to him: “I wish to say to you that I en- 
oyed all of the music. I wish to congratulate you on that 
music of last night. It was grand and of a very high 
order. I was charmed.” 

Professor Roney not only had charge of the music, but 
also designed the programs used in the services, even to 
the selection of the type. The front page was emblmati- 
cal, a picture of the accoutrements of war hung up, of the 
return of the farmer to the plow and the blacksmith to 
the forge, the dove of peace coming and the archangel 
of plenty returning to earth. 


_In the execution of the program several professional 
singers who were to appear were kept away by colds 
Others took their places. Mrs. Harriet Dement Packard 


took the place of Mrs. Beaumont in the solo “Charity.” 
Lewis Campion replaced T. Taylor Drill in Mr. Roney’s 
song, ““Unfurl the Flag.” Charles N. Chambers took the 
tenor part in the “In Memoriam” for Gustav Meyer. Pro- 
fessor Roney speaks with pride of the harmony displayed 
by all the musicians in the city in assisting in the services 


which have now become famous 


Lefiingwell crept into these 
Mrs 


still a 


An error concerning W. W 
T he violinist described as 
Happily, Mr. Left 
successful 


columns last week. was 
W. W. Leffingwell 


bachelor as well as a 


ngwell is 


player, who has earned 


good praises from the press, as evidenced by the follow 


ing: 

The storm of granulated snow which raged so furiously 
last night did not prevent a large audience from attending 
the concert at the Presbyterian Church rhe large audi 
torium was well filled, and every number on the program 
was liberally applauded. Mr. Leftingwell ,can always be 
counted on for something that will catch the public ear 
His violin responds to his mastery, and he is invariably 
forced to respond with a second or thi War. 
ren (Ohio) Chronicle. 





rd select 


W. W. Leffingwell, the young aspiring violinist 
who we have so often spoken of in columns, has 
made a decided hit with the Chicagoans. At a concert 
given in Kimball Hall, March 10, he made his début be- 
fore a large audience and captured his hearers at the very 
outset.—The Metronome (N. Y.), April ‘ 


na 
ind 


hese 


The music forces of Chicago recently received a splen 
did recruit in the person of W. W. Leffingwell, the 
linist 3oth as a teacher and a concert performer Mr 
Leffingwell is singularly well equipped.—The Entertainer, 
Chicago, March 


yv10 


To say the concert was a success would be putting it 
mildly, indeed, for we can say, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that it one of the best ever given in 
this city. The violin solos by Professor Leffingwell were 
very fine, and showed him to be an artist in the true sense 
of the word.—Union City (Pa.) News 


was 


* * 


Mrs. Gertrude Murdough gave a lecture at the American 
Conservatory to-day 

Karleton Hackett gave a lecture on Italian music of the 
American Conservatory at 3:30 
to-day. He was assisted by Miss Louise Blish, Miss Lulu 
Caldwell, Allen Spencer, Adolph Weidig, Joseph Hala 


mizek, Day Williams and Louise Robyn 


eighteenth century at the 


A program, comprised of early Italian music, 
sentéd. 
the director of the American Conservatory, J. J 


was pre 
came one from 
Hatt 


staedt, to whose energy and talent the present status of 


3etween the lectures named above 


this institution is due. The educational advantages offered 
here are certainly not excelled, as the faculty possesses sev 
eral distinguished members whose reputation is interna 
tional. Of these 
knowledged as among the finest of the living theorists 
Then there is Gertrude Hogan Murdough, who for years 
has been one of the mainstays of the piano department, and 
Mrs 


Raif and Leschetizky disciple and has gathered the best 


Adolph Weidig is by many artists ac 


who controls a very large following Murdough is a 
from various sources, allied it to her own good sense and 
individuality so that the result is, an artist who can create 
an artist, as she moreover possesses the ability to impart 
And in this respect I would mention one particular in 
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stance—Mrs. Fannie Hiatt Dutton, to whom former ref- 
erence has been made. 
” 7 ~ 

Vassar College offers its faculty and pupils a series of 
fifteen lectures on the subjects of music and painting this 
year. Those to speak on music are Professor Gow, of 
Vassar; Dr. F. K. Saunders, of Yale; Dr. Griggs and Mrs. 
Katharine Fisk, of New York. The latter will give her 
paper on tone color, and will be assisted in illustrating 
it by Miss Rita Lorton, the delightful soprano 

Frank King Clark is engaged to sing with the St. Louis 
Choral and Symphony Society December 29 in “The Mes 
siah,” and with the Chicago Apollo Club December 1, at 
the Art Institute the 19th and the Union League the 22d 

Miss Marian Carpenter’s early engagements are as fol- 
lows: In Chicago, November 8, 9, 17, 27, and in Cincinnati 
at a recital December 10 

Mrs. Christine Nelson Drier will sing before the Mil- 
waukee Musical Society in a new work of Tinel in April 

Glenn P. Hall and Allen Spencer will give a recital in 
February 

Miss Ida Benfey will read at the Chicago Athletic Club 
November 23, in the evening 

Miss Ella Dahl, Otto Roehrborn and Herman Diestel 
gave a concert Tuesday, when Bargiel’s Trio in B flat, 
Saint-Saéns’ Sonata for piano and ’cello, and the Trio 
“Novelletten,” by Gade, were performed 

William Armstrong’s lectures are among the successes to 
be recorded. His two recent lectures, “The Artistic Tem 
perament” and the American Song Composers,” were 
lately given before the Channing Auxiliary in San Fran 
cisco, which I hear created much enthusiasm. His tour 


seems likely to be a phenomenal one, as the clubs and so 


ties before which he appears are some of the leading or 


ganizations between Chicago and the coast 
MusicaL Events 1n Quincy, ILI 
\ correspondent who signs himself “Berolineuses” says: 
he new organ at the German M. E. Church was opened 
last Tuesday evening by Walter Spry A fine program was 


. 
rendered, in which Walter Schulze assisted with effective 





violir rs 

Mr. Spry has been engaged to give a series of ten le 
tures on “Musical For before a class of prominent mu 
sical amateurs rhe subjects so far treated were “The 


a 
Song Form as Applied to Instrumental Composition” and 
The Sonata Form For illustration of the latter Mr 
Spry analyzed the Beethoven Quartet, op. 59, No. 3, which 
is on the program for the Spiering Quartet concert Tuesday 
evening, November 8 
The Sousa Band gave a concert at the beautiful Empire 


Theatre, which was fille 


to greet the famous march king 
He is justly popular 
The Nort 


ers, of the American Conservatory, which has been carried 


Department, or training school for teach- 


on for a number of vears under the efficient direction of 





John J. Hattstaedt, is constantly broadening its sphere of 


1 


ctivity and general usefulness. Advanced music students 


and music teachers are here afforded unrivaled advantages 
for acquiring knowledge in the art of teaching according 
to modern, progressive ideas and to see these principles 
practically demonstrated 

Mr. Hattstaedt’s lectures are replete with information 


y years of deep research, close observa 


acquired from mat 





tion and practical experience, and covering every impor 
tant subject pertaining to pianistic training 

Mrs. Gertrude Murdough has charge of the department 
referring to the musical training of children. There is no 
one better qualified for this delightful work than Mrs 
Murdough 

Vocal students have the advantage of hearing the lectures 
of Karleton Hackett. Any young teacher will concede what 
a boon practical advice and information is coming from 
such a teacher as Mr. Hackett 

Other subjects are “History of Music,” the various 
lectures being succeeded by interesting musical illustra- 
tions, given by members of the faculty and advanced stu- 
dents 

Messrs. Victor Garwood, Allen Spencer, Mrs. Emma 
Gutman and Mrs. Murdough also deliver occasional lec- 
tures. The complete success of the Normal Department 
is best attested by the large and constantly increasing at 
tendance 

Miss Jane Gray, the young soprano, who for years was a 
pupil of Noyes B. Miner, and who was and is a favorite 
with audiences both here and in the South, will be heard 
again this season at various concerts. Concerning her ac- 
quirements, the Chicago papers have spoken unreservedly, 
even the conservative Tribune and Inter-Ocean being un- 


stinted in commendation 


VAN YOR 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A fine concert was given at Central Music Hall last 
evening. Miss Jane Gray was one of the soloists and was 
enthusiastically received She sang “Salve Regina,” of 
Dana’s with so much dramatic power and sympathetic ex 
pression as to completely enrapture the audience. She had 
to respond after repeated recalls.—Chicago Tribune 


The last musical of the Nike Club at Plymouth Church 
was devoted to opera 

Miss Jane Gray sang “Pleurez, Pleurez Mes Yeux 
from “Le Cid,” and “Oh, Patria Mia,” from “Aida,” all of 
which were sung in her usual style and with fine effect 
Chicago Inter-Ocean 


Miss Jane Gray, the vocalist, sang an aria, “Oh, Patria 
Mia,” from “Aida,” with dramatic effect and musical ré 
finement. Later in the evening Miss Gray sang several 
songs, in particular McDowell's “The Robin Sings in the 
Apple Tree,” with sympathetic quality of tone and delight 
ful appreciation.—Chicago Tribune 


A Linne, who went abroad some ime ago 


Mme. Ragn: 
for rest and recuperation, has been in London the guest 
of Mrs. George Ellsworth Holmes. That her artistic 


standing is fully appreciated in her native country, Nor 


way, is attested by the fact of her being engaged for 
some important concerts, the latest one being the first 


ia Musica 





subscription concert of the famous ( i 
Society, November 4 and 5. She will then immediately sail 
for the United States to resume her duties at the Ameri 
can Conservatory and no doubt will be largely in demand 


for concerts and recitals 


4 song recital was given by Thomas Taylor Drill at 
Kimball Hall Thursday afternoon There was a good 


attendance, and the efforts of Mr. Drill’s pupils were 
heartily appreciated. Miss Evelyn Coleman, Miss Har 


bison, Mrs. Clara Brooks Cobb and James F 





interpreted the program 


Clement B. Shaw has recently completed a set o 


translations from the Swedish and Danish foll which 
are admirably adapted for musical purposes, many of the 
lyrics being quaint and original. Since returning to this 
country Mr. Shaw has made several successful appear 


ances in Chicago, notably with the Woman’s Club, where 


his singing was much admired. He is to sing in Gaul’s 
‘Holy City’ at Ames, Ia., November 11 At present he 
is musical director of Wicker Park Church, where r« 

cently a fine Kimball pipe organ was introduced. Mr 
Shaw is of versatile mind and has contributed to musical 
literature in the shape of “Footprints of Music,” whi 

is third edition 





ily Parsons, who exhibited considerable sk 


aS a pianist some years ago and who went to Europe 
pursue her studies, has returned to Cliicago and con 
menced teaching. Miss Parsons was a pupil of Middel 
schulte and of Barth, both of whom have spoken in ex 
cellent terms of her ability. Miss Parsons is to be found 
at the Auditorium FLORENCE FRENCH 
Boston Symphony Concerts. 
HE first of the season’s two performances of this or 


ganization are down for this afternoon and 
morrow night at Carnegie Hall. Rosenthal is the soloist 


on both occasions 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 9 


Overture to Euryanthe Weber 
Piano Concerto, No. 1, in E minor Chopin 
Mr. Rosenthal 
Variations on a Theme by Josef Haydn 
(Chorale Sancti Antoni), op. 56 A 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67 


Brahms 
Beethoven 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER IO 


Symphony No. 2, in C major, op. 61 Schumann 


Concerto for piano, No. 1, in B flat minor, 
op. 32 Scharwenka 
Mr. Rosenthal 
Tone Poem, Don Juan..... ; ...R. Strauss 


Prelude and Isolde’s Love ‘Death, from Tristan 
and Isolde . Wagner 


Change of Address. 


Mile. Henriette S. Corradi has transferred her vocal 
studio to No. 191 West Seventy-ninth street, New York 


Fine Instruments. 


it ¢ 


It is worth while to musicians to pay a visit to the hand 
some establishment of John Friedrich & Brother, Cooper 


Institute, where there is an elaborate display of violins 


‘cellos and everything in the line of musical instruments 


Tenor, 


6 E. I7 St, 
NEW YORK. 
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()" NING night « pera; crowded Last night 
Romeo and Juliet small house; probably due to 


tion B 


INFORMATION BUREAU. 


oe 
MAIL FOR ARTISTS 
Mail addressed to the following has been re eived at 
THe Musica. Courier Bureau of Information 


Mile. Maud Roudebus! Fred. O. Renard 


Letters have been forwarded to the following nce pre 
vious issuc 
W E. Bacheller Mr | loedt 
Frank Damrosch Bi 
Harry B. Smith Mme. R. Linde 
Wm. R. Chapman 


Musin Pupils. 


| HE question has frequently been asked, “What do the 
pup ls at the Royal ¢ iservatory at Liege do tor vio 


bsence in America 





studies do not stop 


leaving he engages 














s rep who faithfully the course of study 
uid ry self, and the ontinue to work with 
ardor! rae t De prepared tor the master’s return Mr 
Musin being rtuoso himself was engaged by the Belgian 
Government to prepare the most advanced violin students 

pete 1 he al pi es offered every July On 
the 12 f mor and at the first examination since 

Ss appointment, no less than ten of his best pupils carried 

if d prizes and one gold medal 

Mr. Musi y ste f teaching is that pursued by Leon 
ird, of whose puy he was the pet, and in Paris and 
Liege to-day Musin is spoken of as the pride of Leonard, 
\ vas for any years eading professor in the Liege 
school, and whose positior now held by Musin 

Great succes is already attended the New York vir 

he object of which is to afford American vio 

n students the best { e instruction with the atmos 

ere and traditions of Old World in their own country 

1 at their very door lhe first week in December will 


duce assistant prof rs from Liege to the New York 


Castle Square Opera Company. 


( 7H BERT and Sullivan’s ever charming opera “The 
Pirates of Penzance on the boards of the Ameri- 


Theatre this week The week opened under splendid 

LUS] da wded house greeted the performers on 
M« y ening é st for week is as follows 

Ma ( eral S y the British Army 

Frank Moulan 

R ird, a pirate chief Wm. G. Stewart 

Samuel, | eutenant John Carrington 

Frederic, a pirate apprentice Jos. F. Sheehan 

Edward rgeant of police Harry L. Chase 

or \ Ma General Stanley's Adelaide Norwood 

—e ( youngest daughter ) Florence Selma 

j oe ee {..Gertrude Quinlan 

, a ; vee Zetti Kennedy 

) canny s Cees Lorle Eddinger 

a piratical maid-of-all-work Lizzie Macnichol 





Frank Moulan as Major-General Stanley was decidedly 





good Harry ] ( ast ade an excel ! success of the 
part of sergeant of poli [he police chorus and in fact 


ng with wonderful precision and 


Mr. Sheehan, Miss Macnichol and Miss Norwood were 
ery acceptable in their respective roles 


rhe next producti n will be “Carmen.” 


Leontine Gaertner Will Play. 
One of the soloists in the benefit concert that is to be 
given the 25th of this month in the Metropolitan Oper 
House will be Miss Leontine Gaertner, the vik 


virtuosa. She will play a concerto—probably tl 
one by Julius Klengel—with orchestra und ; 
baton. In the meantime Miss Gaertner is filling 


engagements in Connecticut and New Jersey 


MARTHA MINER, 


SOPRANO. 


Inquire at Leading Agents 


29 East 46th Street, New York. 

























































































NEw YorK, November 7, 1898. 


R. HANCHETT began his series of eight analytical 
[) recitals at Chickering Hall last Monday morning, 
and will continue them the same week day, at 11 o'clock, 
until the course is finished. November 14 the subject will 
be Imitation; November 21, Counterpoint; November 28, 
Sonata Form; December Program Music; December 
Pathos and Humor, and December 19, Breadth and 
Dignity. 

The opening recital was devoted to rhythm, and was a 
Dr. Hanchett’s little talk preced- 


J» 


12 


most enjoyable hour. 
ing the playing of each piece is always to the point, and 
while to the well read musician there is nothing new, it 
is all new to the student, and well put, lucid and interest- 
ing throughout. He avoids abstruse technical terms, talks 
a frank, straight-away English, plays well, and all these 
many good points unite in contributing pleasure to the 
lover of music, and enlightenment to serious students. The 
scherzo from the C major sonata, Beethoven, op. 2, No. 
3, was particularly well played—the entire work from 
memory. Schaefer’s interesting, Hungarianesque fantaisie 
pieces his op. 1, were the morning features through- 
out there runs the vein of the Hungarian rhythm and 
scale, the syncopation, the reiteration of the cadence, all 
mark these pieces as of distinctly Magyar origin. Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer Fantaisie,” somewhat abridged, closed 
the morning. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop assisted at the second of the 
series, which occurred too late for review in this issue. 

2s 


The following letter has been received from Miss Ina 
Thursby, sister of the singer, Emma Thursby. 


15 AVENUE D’ANTIN, Paris. 

DEAR Mr. RieEsBerG: I wish you would be kind enough 
to mention in THe Musicat Courier that my sister’s 
return had to be postponed as she had several engage- 
ments here to sing. It has been a great pleasure to her 
to find that the critical musicians here find her voice and 
style as fresh and beautiful as ever, and so she has been 
prevailed upon to sing. Please state that she will sail on 
November 3, and will open her studios on November 14. 
Arrangements for lessons can be made before then with 
her secretary, Miss Theo Allen, at her residence, 5 West 
Ninetieth street. With best regards, 
Very sincerely, 
1898, 


Ina L. THurssy. 
OcToBER 21 
The letter inclosed this clipping: 

Miss Emma Thursby, who is remembered among the 
queens of song, whose voice and art are still in their prime, 
is in Paris with her sister, the guests of Mrs. Jackson, 15 
avenue d’Antin. 

** * 

I called at J. Harry Wheeler’s studio, 81 Fifth avenue, 
a few days since and found him one of the busiest men 
in New York. One of the latest additions to his large 
number of pupils is a German lady, Miss Ella Waechtter, 
whom he says has a wonderful soprano voice. She has 
repeatedly sung in grand opera, one of her most success- 
ful roles being Marguerite. 

Mr. Wheeler is certainly highly appreciated by his 
pupils. One of them, man now famous as a vocal 
teacher, said of him: ‘He obtains excellent results quicker 
than any man I ever knew.” 


a 


Mr. Wheeler will give a series of six practical talks on 
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MASTERS 


Address: 9 West 22d 
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the cultivation oi the voice, at his studio, and as the audi- 
ence is limited he will give out cards oi invitation. His 
course last year was very successiul and drew many sing- 
ers who were glad to get so much that was practical 
irom one so experienced. 

* 


* * 


Conrad Wirtz gives the first of his piano lecture- 
recitals at his studio, 2166 Seventh avenue, near 128th 
sureet, this week, Lhursday evening, with the foilowing 
program: 


sca As dks ie 655 oo 3560 nen ewionsis Beethoven 
Mineette trom Sonata in A Glat...........006sce0ccceee Weber 
I IID i a'5.0' 050.0 s0:000 60s 60000ons aeen Weber 
"Eee er ee Weber 
ME Ge dsc cnascndes Jecws i osceed eaanen Chopin 
RI, GS Bie bbe Kae dees coer secevesceceus Chopin 
es ined taerinces nas 2ptagiinsiee cadectdmee Chopin 
Three waltzes—(a) op. 70, No. 3..................Chopin 

ee ee Ye ae eee Chopin 

SOP le BE Best sccoveptowesed Chopin 
pO SR ea er eer Henselt 
NN, NN ss asp hac daw seks o5-00 60s Ger BRE Litoltf 
Lose, Himmel, Meine Seele................ Lassan-Liszt 
EEE «5. cs ectultareietenciueskvanwsuseed Liszt 


Each composition will be preceded by a short descrip- 
tive analysis, which will prove informal and valuable, for 
Mr. Wirtz is himself a composer of ability, knows musical 
form thoroughly, and with ready tongue and nimble wit 
contributes much to his hearers’ enjoyment. The second 
recital occurs Saturday, November 19, the program of 
which will appear in these columns next week. 

* 


. 2 


Edward Bromberg, basso cantante, finds himself more 
and more in demand. One of his most taking numbers 
is dedicated to him, Brounoff’s song “The Season Comes,” 
a sweet and simple melody. Other songs irom Brounoff's 
“Song Album” are included in Bromberg’s repertory. A 
genial and gentlemanly man and able singer, much liked 
by his confréres, Mr. Bromberg’s present success is be- 
Charles Russell, the 
former Pittsburg ’cellist, is one of his new pupils, and is 


cause of exactly these qualities. 


said to possess a remarkably rich voice (baritone), of 
much promise. Here is a very unusual combination— 
‘cello and voice. Perhaps he will yet find himself driven 
to choose between them, as was the case with Campanari, 
the operatic baritone, who a few years ago was one of the 
Boston Symphony ’cellists. 

* 


* * 


Ever and anon I chronicle the brilliant success of one 
of Marie Seymour Bissell’s pupils, and here is another, 
Mrs. M. L. Smith, of Greenfield, Ia., of whom a local 
paper said: “Mrs. Smith’s wonderful contralto voice has 
been heard here before, but her admirers were surprised 
at the improvement made during her stay in New York. 
The climax of praise was reached when she sang ‘Nobil 
Signor,’ which was well suited to show off the range of 
her voice and her ability of execution.” 

Miss Bissell is one of the busiest women in New York 
and has an ever-enlarging circle of friends. 

* 


x* * 


Dr. Ernst Eberhard, of the Grand Conservatory, who 
nearly broke his neck the other day as the result of a 
collision between himself and a wagon, has come out of 
the encounter with less injury than was anticipated. Our 
columns gave the details, and so I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find the good doctor hustling around nearly as 
spry as ever. 

Better to be born lucky than rich! 

* 


* * 


Ward Stephens, pianist, a Leschetizky pupil, who was 
engaged for the Chaminade tour planned for this season, 
is one of the new members of the Metropolitan College of 
Music staff. His début, after some years spent in Europe, 
is likely to occur soon, and will be awaited with interest. 

- 


* * 


The musical play, “Catherine,” which relates the for- 
tunes—and misfortunes—of a young French teacher of 
music, who marries a Duke, and whose father is a hard-up 


CARL. 


Soloist at the Worcester Musical Festival. 

Soloist at the Stockholm Exposition, Sweden. 

Three Recitals at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

Two Recitals at the Crystal Palace, London. 

Two Recitals at the Edinburgh International Exposition, Scotland. 

Two Recitals at the Nashville Exposition. 

Soloist at Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, London. 

Soloist with New York Symphony Society. Walter Damrosch, Conductor 
Two appearances with Musical Art Society. Frank Damrosch, Conductor. 


Street, New York. 





old organist, is full of several little touches which go to 
make a very artistic ensemble. Miss Russell plays sixteen 
measures of the Chopin Nocturne in E flat, on a grand 
piano, with excellent tone and taste, and Mr. Le Moyne sits 
at his little parlor organ and produces some very dignified, 
churchly music, seemingly quite beyond the capacity of the 
petite instrument. 


Go and see it! 
ot 
Madame Murio-Celli’s first soirée will occur at her 


spacious residence, 18 Irving place, on Tuesday evening, 
November 22. Many of her pupils and some well-known 
artists of standing will participate. 

* * 


Among the callers at your Gossiper’s headquarters this 
week was Ferdinand Dunkley, the well-known master of 
music at Saint Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y., and chairman 
of the program committee for next year’s meeting of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association. He has ma- 
tured plans for concerts to be given every three weeks dur- 
ing the winter, in order to create and continue interest 
in the State Associaion of Music Teachers. A dozen of 
Albany’s best-known musicians have received and accepted 
the office of vice-president. 

* 


* * 


All of which proves Dunkley to be the right man in the 
right place! That was John Tagg’s doings. 
7 * 


* * 


Little Miss Frieda Stender, who created such a furore 
at Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim’s last pupils’ concert, in 
Chickering Hall, is beginning to make a name for herself 
as a concert singer. She made her very successful début 
last Saturday, November 5, at Klein’s Pavilion, in Clifton, 
S. L., at a concert given by the Maennerchor Die Einigkert. 
Miss Stender has also been engaged as soloist, November 
16, at the jubilee memorial of the St. Johannes Church in 
Bath Beach, and will also appear November 20 with the 
Schubert Maennerchor, Carl Hein conductor, at the Cen- 
tral Opera House. Other engagements are still pending. 
This is not bad for a beginner! F. W. RiesBerc. 


The Cari Concert. 


UNDREDS were turned away from the Carl organ 

concert last Friday afternoon at the Old First Pres- 

byterian Church, which was the opening of the fall series 
in that church. 

Mr. Carl was in excellent form and played with brilliancy 
and breadth a program abounding in novelties for the or- 
gan, most of them receiving their first American perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Carl’s sojourn with his friend and master, Alexandre 
Guilmant, the past summer at Meudon, France, was evi- 
dently of great benefit to him, as his playing showed the re- 
sults of intercourse with the great master, and was artistic 
in the highest degree. 

The program contained a “Te Deum Laudamus” for organ, 
by Casimir Baille, who was awarded the first prize from the 
Academie de Musique at Toulouse, France, for it, and works 
by Guilmant, Bach, Loret and D’Evry. Miss Geraldine 
Morgan, violinist, and Paul Morgan, ‘cellist, appeared in 
solo numbers by Bach and Ariosti with much success, and 
united with Mr. Carl in the Rheinberger Trio for the three 
instruments. 

Next Friday afternoon at 4 o'clock the second concert 
will be given with the assistance of Miss Sara Anderson, 
soprano, and Joseph S. Baernstein, basso, as soloists. 


The Apollo Club. 


The new president of this organization, which is in a 
most flourishing condition, is the Rev. David James Bur- 
rell, D. D., pastor of the Collegiate Reformed Church, 
corner of Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street. The club 
numbers among its members many excellent singers who 
are brimiful of enthusiasm. Some good work will be done 
this season. 


INustrated Musical Talks. 


Miss Alice Jane Roberts announces that she will give 
her “illustrated musical talks” for the season of 1898-9. 
The topics she will discuss are “Church Music,” “Musical 
Form,” “Folksongs,” “Rhythm,” “The Character and 
Content of Music,” “How to Listen to Music,” “Musical 
Criticism,” “The French School of Music” and “National 
and Patriotic Music.” 


Brilliant Array of Soloists. 


The soloists who will appear next Sunday night in Car- 
negie Hall in the second of the popular Sunday Night con- 
certs by the Paur Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Victor Thrane, will be Katherine Bloodgood, the 
famous contralto; Max Karger, the eminent violinist, and 
Miss Jessie Shay, the favorite pianist. With reserved seats 
at 50 cents and 75 cents each it is reasonable to calculate 


that there will be a packed house. 
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ITH the notable exception of the Heinrich concerts, 

art has suffered keenly this week. This does not 
mean by any means that there have been no concerts; in- 
deed that were too agreeable a condition to realize possi- 
ble. There should be a limit to all things, and one of the 
first should be to indiscriminate concert giving 

Why do people give concerts? In San Francisco every- 
body gives concerts, good, bad and indifferent; they are 
thrust upon the public until the public is in such a con 
dition that the word concert is enough to make it crawl 
into a dark cellar, and never emerge until all danger is 
over. 

There are many ways of killing a field, and San Fran- 
cisco is so nearly killed by this sort of thing that there is 
no use in discussing any other manner of musical murder 
at present. 

There are innumerable musical poseurs, and until some- 
thing can establish a standard it is presumable that people 
will be taken in until it is too late. San Francisco needs 
weeding out, and it needs it right away. There are many 
teachers and musicians of importance, that has been evi 
dent through these columns, for I have let no matter of 
importance go unnoticed, but the weeds must choke the 
growth of the tender flowers, and they do 

They kill results, they poison the atmosphere, and every 
one who knows what art means feels the hot, feverish, 
malarial, swampy breath penetrate and frustrate healthy, 
hearty growth. 

There are too many young girls in the field, to begin 
with; young girls who, out of their own or their parents’ 
vanity, are thrust before the public 

There are exhibitions of vocal impossibilities, of impossi 
ble compositions, of pianistic atrocities, of violinistic at- 
tempts; in fact, the whole field seems to be handed over to 
prodigies and grown-up prodigies to such an extent that 
the musician of dignity has no desire to appear, and when 
he does the tired-out, used-up audiences have no time, or 
no desire, or no money, or no appreciation, or simply don’t 
want to go, and they don’t go. 

The personnel of a program, too, is something to which 
no attention whatever is given. One man may be an artist 
beyond a question, and he will have the pleasure of appear- 
ing upon the same program as an amateur whose incapacity 
is appalling, or somebody’s pupil will appear on a progran 
where all other numbers are in capable hands. 

To what extent this evil has been vital may best be 
judged from the fact that I have seen empty houses at the 
most artistic entertainments ever since my arrival, which 
includes such artists and unquestionably meritorious con 
certs as Ysaye and Gérardy; Pilar Morin, in the dainty pan 
tomimes of Vance Thompson; the Kneisel Quartet, the Bee 
thoven Ninth Symphony presentation, the Minetti Quin 
tet, the Heinrich season, the De Vries concert, Kathryn 
Ruth Heyman recitals, all of which were artistic in the 
highest sense. 

What does it mean? 


The Symphony season is about to open and the first con 
cert will occur November 17, although before that time the 
orchestra will be heard in conjunction with a lecture upon 
“American Composers,” by William Armstrong, who is 
now delighting and educating many hearers. The program 
will consist of the Chadwick “Melpomene Overture,” the 
MacDowell “Indian Suite” and H. H. A. Beach’s “Gaelic 
Symphony.” 

Fritz Scheel will conduct. 


The Heinrichs are continuing to win the plaudits and ad- 
miration of all their hearers. There is but one voice con- 
cerning Heinrich, and that is that he is an artist in the 
highest sense. His coloring is something marvelous, and 





the supreme art of his pianism is not surpassed by the 
beauty of his interpretations. 

Mrs. and Miss Heinrich have also held their own and 
have grown upon the concert goers to an enormous extent 
The dates have been arranged in Los Angeles and Portland 
where the concert goers may expect a rare treat 


* * * 


The Mark Hopkins Institue is open again, and on Thurs- 
day evening receives its friends, when a musical program 1s 
prepared by and under direction of Henry Hyman 
Those who gave the program on Thursday night were the 
Arcadian Quartet, consisting of Miss Mae Cullen, Miss 
Edith Hanks, Miss Florence Conner, Miss Jeannette Pat 
ridge and Miss Iola G. Williams, accompanist for Mr. Ham- 
lin; Frank Hamlin, violinist; Emil Cruells, accompanist, 
and Otto Fleissner, organist 
Friday night the halls were thronged with San Fran 
cisco’s representative society people, who attended a recep 
tion tendered to Alexander Harrison by the San Francisco 
Art Association. Many canvasses by local artists hang on 
the walls. Of these many are of rare merit, the most nota- 
ble perhaps being one that was given to us through the 
late war. It is from the brush of Charles Rollo Peters, and 
is a moonlight scene of a row of tents, a lone soldier by a 
dying fire and the cross on the hill well known to San 
Franciscans 
Outside of the art of coloring in the blue shades of moon- 
light the effect of light penetrating the canvas of the tents 
and the painter’s technic, the simplicity of the subject and 
the pathos expressed therein is remarkable and striking 
The music was especially enjoyable upon this occasion 
done for music? There are beautiful bits and imposing pic 
tures by William Keith, Joseph Greenebaum, A. Altmann 
J. Heynemann, Alice Chittenden and of course many 
others 
The music was especially enjoyable on this occasion 
and consisted of an excellent orchestra selected and directed 
Henry Heyman, whose savoir faire is one of the most 
marked traits of this popular man. Emil Cruells was the 
accompanist. The following program was given: 
American National Airs. Gilmore 
Orchestra 
March, Queen of Sheba 
Orchestra 
Festival Overture Leutner 
Orchestra 
Flute soli (with piano accompaniment) 
Romance, op. 119. ; Jadassohn 
Capriccio, op. 137 Jadassohn 
(Both first time in San Francisco.) 
Antonio Lombardo 
Waltz, Sounds from the Vienna Woods.. Strauss 
Orchestra 
Violoncello solo (with piano accompaniment) 
Les Adieux .... ; Goltermann 
Theodore Mansfeldt 
Selections, Aida Verdi 
Orchestra 


Gounod 


Melody in F Rubinstein 

Orchestra 

Serenade . Tittl 

Solo cornet, E. Keller; solo flute, Mr. Lombardo, and 

orchestra 

Intermezzo, Naila .............. Delibes 
Orchestra 

La Precieuse . ; Gillet 

Solo violin, Valentine Huber, and orchestra 

Gems from I Pagliacci ‘ Leoncavallo 
Orchestra 

Pavane, Louis XIV ‘ Brisson 

Orchestra 

March, The Stars and Stripes Forever 
Orchestra 


Sousa 
On the same evening Miss Marian Bently, assisted by 
Rhys Thomas, tenor, gave her farewell concert, at which 
she was most cordially received by the many friends which 
she claims in San Francisco. She was fairly deluged in 
flowers 

. * * 


On Thursday night and Saturday afternoon Pearl Ladd. 
a multi-talented young girl, gave a couple of entertain 


ments. The extreme youth of the girl prevents one from 
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taking her seriously, and just as a piece of sensible ad- 





vice I will comment at all 

Of her musical or rather pianistic talent she has much 
to expect, but only in the event that she gives up such 
nonsensical displays of her ability, or rather inability, and 
goes to work seriously and earnestly She has a mag 
nificent start and has been admirably taught by Otto 
Bendix. 

Often when people have many talents it is hard to de 
cide to which to give preference. There is no cause, how 
ever, to permit her dramatic talent to interfere with het 
Where Pearl Ladd’s 


talent does lie is with her music, and if it were her desire 


music, as it is of little importanc« 


there is little doubt that she could accomplish anything 


she hopes to 


* * * 








Another concert by an almost juvenile was given by 
Miss Charlotte Voorsanger, whose teacher never should 
have permitted her to appear in public. Miss Voorsanger 
has talent. I am aware of this not through the public 
appearance, however, for there she showed absolute lack 


1 


of technic and still more of interpretation 

She has facility, but this must not be confounded with 
technic; she has taste, and this must not be confounded 
with interpretation Miss Voorsanger will go to Brus 
sels not to finish, but to begin the study of music. In 
justice to America and to San Francisco I hope that 
either her people here nor the teachers there will feel 
that she got the best that San Francisco could give her, 
vecause she could easily remain here for years, but she 
would have to make a new start as well here as in Brus 
sels 

She had the magnificent assistance of De Vries, Miss 
Carolyn Roper and S. Martinez 

De Vries sang superbly, as he always does, the flexi 
bility of his fine voice being well demonstrated by the 
Pardon de Ploermel” aria, which he gave as his first 
number 

This is probably 
until he returns with Melba with the opera company, 
which will open March 6. It is safe to say that De Vries 
will be the bright particular star of attraction to San 


the last time De Vries will be heard 


Francisco 

Miss Roper has a beautiful voice, which is well placed 
ind I believe I have said before that her style is good 
and she would be an acquisition to any concert stage 
She is a pupil of Madame von Meyerinck 


A song service of welcome to Rev. George C. Adams 
was given at the First Congregational Church on Sunday 


evening. Samuel D. Mayer, who organist and choir 


master, prepared a very elaborate program 
* * * 

Last night. under the iuspices of the Channing Auxil 
iary, Wm. Armstrong gave a lecture that was helpful and 
earnest to the cause of musi His own charming sit 
cerity and thoughtful reasoning should attract to him large 





for he is working on the 





audiences wherever he g& 


highest and most intelli; 





As I listened to him last night in his lecture upon Brit 
ish composers, in which the American phase was discussed 
as fully, I could not fail to see what a debt of gratitud 
these composers owe to Armstrong for making them such 
living, tangible issues with the people 

He also gave a brief study of the “Rubaiyat” preceding 
the “Persian Garden.” given under direction of Mrs 
Marriner Campbell, with the following soloists: Miss 
Julia Doane soprano Miss Ellen Margery 
Marks, mezzo soprano: Miss Xena Roberts, contralto 
Herbert Williams, tenor: Walter C 
teh piano, Miss Mollie Pratt 


The work had a good presentation, especially in the 


Florence 


Campbell, basso; at 


three female voices and the excellent basso of Walte1 


THIRTEENTH TOUR.—= 


SUUSA 


BAND. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor. 


OFFICES: 

Astor Court, New Vork City, 
Novmeber 13, St. Paul, Minn., Matinee and Evening, Metropolitan 

Opera House. 

November 14, Chippewa Falls, Wis., Matinee, Opera House. 
November 14, Eau Clare, Wis., Evening, Opera House. 
November 15, Winona, Minn., "Matinee, Opera House 
November 15, La Crosse. Wis., Evening La Crosse Theatre. 
November 16, Baraboo, Wis., Matinee, The Grand 
November 16, Madison, Wis.. Evening, Fuller Opera House. 
November 17, Fond du Lac, Wis., Matinee, Crescent Opera House 
November 17, Oshkosh, Wis., Evening, Grand —_— louse, 
November 18, Marinette, Wis., Matinee, Turner ra House. 
November 18, Green Bay, Wis., Evening, Turner Opera House. 
November 19, Appleton, Wis., Flatinee, Appleton Opera House. 
November 19, Sheboygan, Wis., Evening, Sheboygan Opera House* 
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Campbell. Notwithstanding the fact that Williams has 
a severe cold and was hampered in that way, he has not 
enough experience to control the work or his audience, 
and the same is true of Miss Pratt, who played the ac- 
companiment without a flaw, but without the authority 
that would have made the whole work seem stronger. 

It was a wise thought to have divided the soprano part 
into the hands of Miss Ellen Marks, whose dramatic voice 
was at its best advantage in “I Sent My Soul Through the 
Invisible,” and Miss Doane, whose superbly placed tones 
and dainty style were perfection in “Each Morn a Thou- 
sand Brings You Say.” Any further criticism 
would come cto the composition and not to the presenta- 
tion, for it is the composition, and not the presentation, 
it is the composition that lacks continuity and 


Roses 


which drags ; 
sounds cut into little bits. 

The hiatus between the height of the poem and the music 
will never be spanned, not even by the most enthusiastic of 


Lehmann’s admirers. 
x * * 


Liza 


Mr. Armstrong will be heard in lecture at Mills, Berkely, 
San José and all other points where music forms part of 
the educational work. 

* * x 

The Apollo Society gives promise of great success under 
the direction of Fritz Scheel, who is always a favorite here. 
That the facts may be thoroughly understood, I will state 
that Scheel is the choice of H. B. Pasmore, who retires 
from the conductorship, and, to use his own words, “I 
knew there was no room in San Francisco for another 
choral society and I want Scheel to have one, because it is 
good for San Francisco that he should. He is a fine con- 
ductor, and I rejoice to see him there.” 

He also stated that at any time Scheel had another en- 
gagement that he would gladly assume the work for the 
time. If all musicians had the spirit of Pasmore many con- 
ditions would be different and so very much better. 

: ” * 

Miss Lottie Dorr, one of Hugo Mansfeldt’s prominent 
pupils, has resumed teaching, after a long and severe ill- 
Mansfeldt can point to many of the successful teach- 
ers who are pupils of his. He has just undertaken the in- 
struction of little Alma Stencel, who has appeared in public 
already. Mansfeldt says that the child’s talent is enor- 
mous and that his expectations are boundless. 

The parents are to be congratulated that the child has 


ness 


fallen into such responsible hands. 
* * * 

W. J. Leahy has gone to New York, accompanied by 
his stage manager, George Lask. 

The performances are going on at the Tivoli as fault 
lessly, however, as if they were both on the ground. The 
revival of opera bouffe was an interesting thing, outside 
of the fact that “Girofle-Girofla” and the “Grande 
Duchesse” always draw well. It gives one the opportunity 
to see how far away from something good in a light way 
the musical patchwork of to-day has drifted 

There is a most excellent company playing, the costuming 
is fresh and clean, and all around the Tivoli is about the 
most attractive place to drop into anywhere on the Pacific 
“Susette,”” Oscar Weil’s opera, goes on next week 


Coast 
EMILIE FRANCES BAUER 
Some Happy Dedications. 

Rudolph Aronson has dedicated his “Wives and Sweet- 
hearts Waltz” to Mrs. Ashton Lever-London; “Prince and 
Princess Gavotte’ to Rafael Joseffy; “Rough Riders’ 
March-Two-step” to Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, and 


“First Victory March” to Admiral George Dewey, so that 
society, the arts, the army and the navy are represented 


The Kronold-Thiers Recital. 


An that filled the Christian Science Hall in 
Eighty-second street heard Hans Kronold Albert 
Gérard-Thiers in an enjoyable recital last Thursday night. 
The program was replete with that had 
rarely been heard here, several never having been given 
in this city. One of the most notable of these was a suite 
by Bach for violoncello alone—a work of great merit. 
Mr. Kronold played this and the other numbers so well 
as to win much applause. Mr. Thiers was in good voice 
sang taste. Another recital—the last of the 
will be given to-morrow night at the same place 


audience 
and 


compositions 


and with 





series 
William R. Chapman. 


William R. Chapman has returned to New York from 
Maine, where he conducted music festival work so suc- 
cessfully, and is now busy with the various choral socie- 
ties which he conducts in and about New York. The Ru- 
‘binstein and Apollo clubs will, under his direction, give 
their concerts in the Waldorf-Astoria, the same as last 
year. An extended tour is arranging for the Apollo Club, 
to include sixteen concerts through Western New York 
and Ohio. A movement is also under way to produce this 
season a new work by the union of the Rubinstein and 
the Apollo clubs. Mr. Chapman will be the conductor of 
the amalgamated forces. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





OBITUARY. 


Jerome Hopkins. 


The death was announced on Friday of the well-known 
composer and musical writer Jerome Hopkins, which 
took place on that day at Athenia, N. J., of valvular dis- 
ease of the heart. He was about sixty-two years old, and 
had not enjoyed good health for several years. 

Hopkins was the son of Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, 
and was born in Burlington, that State. A sister of his 
was the mother of Miss Amy Fay, Mrs. Fay Pierce and 
Mrs. Theodore Thomas, these ladies being, of course, 
nieces of the deceased. 

During many years past Mr. Hopkins identified his 
work with the musical education of children, his little 
operette “Taffy and Old Hunch” and the Orpheon Free 
Choirs being known throughout the country as a result of 
his indomitable energy. At times, with a rather vitriolic 
pen, he wrote many truths on musical affairs here, but he 
was usually in seclusion and not in touch with the musical 
element of late. Years ago he published a paper called the 
Philharmonic Journal. 


Max ALVARY. 
one of the most popular tenors that 
ever sang in New York, died yesterday after an ill- 
ness of several years in Tabarz, Thuringia, Germany. His 
later years were dark with poverty and disease. He was 
born only forty-one years ago in Diisseldorf. His 
name was Max Achenbach, and his father was the well- 
Two years ago this month 


Max Alvary, 


real 


known painter of that name 
the Sun announced that Herr Alvary was gravely ill of 
cancer of the stomach and that he could not recover. Sub- 
sequent treatment at Jena seemed to have done him some 
good, but he was never able to resume his professional 
duties fully. Only a few months ago a subscription was 
gotten up here among his old friends to aid him in support- 
ing his family. Unable to sing and his means exhausted by 
long illness the large family dependent on him was almost 
without the means of livelihood. 

Max Alvary came to New York during the first season 
that Lilli Lehmann sang here, and made his début as 
Don José to her Carmen. He had been an architect and a 
business man before he decided to cultivate his voice un- 
der Lamperti, in Dresden, and Stockhausen, in Frank- 
furt. He made his first appearance at Weimar in 1882, 
and came to New York a few years afterward. He was 
then a strikingly handsome man, youthful in appearance, 
enthusiastic and spirited. His popularity grew from sea- 
son to season, and reached its height when in 1889 he ap- 
peared as Siegfried in Wagner’s opera. That was the 
Siegfried by which every other seen here since has been 
judged, and histrionically none nas ever been considered 
equal to Alvary’s performance of the youthful hero. No- 
body praised it more highly than Jean de Reszké, who, in 
spite of his superiority as a singer, was never the ideal 
Siegfried in looks and actions that Alvary proved. It 
was this performance that won his greatest popularity 
here. When he returned to Europe in 1890 he appeared 
last at a matinée in the part. At the stage door several 
hundred women waited as he walked to his carriage and 
were enthusiastic enough to embrace him without hesi- 
tation. 

From New York he went to the Stadt Thcatre, in Ham- 
burg, and so long as he was able to sing remained a mem- 
ber of the company. He returned here twice under Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s direction, and it was seen that he was in 
bad physical condition. He had sung at Bayreuth in the 
meantime as Tannhauser and Tristan, both of which he 
gave on his return to this country with the Damrosch 
company. He sang here last in the spring of 1896, with 
Katherine Klafsky, at the Academy of Music. During his 
first season here with the Damrosch company Alvary sang 
Siegfried for the hundredth time. Max Alvary had sung 
as an amateur before he finally went to Lamperti. It was 
thought that he would remain a light tenor, and he sang 
first in the older Italian operas. His visits to this country 
after his return to Germany failed to arouse the same 
enthusiasm, because the public had become accustomed to 
the superior singing of other tenors. 

Herr Alvary was a typical declamatory German singer. 
He inherited some of his father’s taste, and assisted Walter 
Damrosch in designing the costumes for “The Scarlet 
Letter.” He was married, very domestic in his habits and 
the father of seven children.—Sun. 


Ralph Dayton Hausreath. 

This pianist, whose work has received the commenda- 
tion of the critics, has severed his connection with the 
German Conservatory of Music, and is now connected 
with the Scharwenka Conservatory. Miss Laura Land- 
bach, one of his pupils, recently played to the delight of 
a large audience in Grace Church, ro4th street, near Co- 
lumbus avenue. 


Helmont, the Boy Violinist. 


He Makes A PronouNcep Success AND RECEIVES MANY 
GLOWING TRIBUTES. 





EROME HELMONT, the boy violinist, who has been 
studying under Ovide Musin, and of whom so many 
extravagant predictions were made, effected his début in 
Elmira, N. Y., a few nights ago, and achieved a great 
success. Later he played in Detroit, Mich., and created 
a furore. He is proving a veritable “child wonder.” Be- 
low are given some of the press notices he has thus far 
received: 

The sight of a mere boy in knickerbockers standing 
before an audience of hundreds and moving them all to 
wild enthusiasm by his own unaided powers is one rarely 
met with. It was given last night to those who heard 
Gerome Helmont play in the Auditorium, and as the au- 
dience left the hall after the concert the air was full of 
expressions of wonder and delight. Judged by the ordi- 
nary standards applied to mature artists, Helmont’s abil- 
ity would be unusual; considering his age, it is nothing 
short of marvelous. His dexterity with fingers and bow 
may be taken for granted; other prodigies have this, 
though few in equal degree But the distinguishing 
feature of his playing is his tone, big, free and with the 
searching quality that can come only from a player to 
whom music means much; this it is that sets him apart 
from other wonder children and makes his music beautiful 
as that of many an older artist—Detroit Free Press, 
November 5 


The program contained four numbers for Helmont, the 
Seventh De Beriot concerto, a transcription of the “Even- 
ing Star” aria, from ‘“‘Tannhauser,” a new mazurka, by 
Musin, dedicated to the boy, and Popper’s familiar ‘“Elfen- 
tanz,” arranged for violin by Sauret. To these two en- 
cores were added, and the audience would have been glad 
of more.—Detroit News, November 5 





Gerome Helmont made his first appearance in De Ber- 
iot’s Concerto No. 7, in two movements, andante and alle 
gro. His playing is really superior. He has an ease and 
self-possession on the stage that enable him to devote 
himself to the execution of his music with the abandon of 
an artist. He plays with great accuracy and with a good 
appreciation. It is borne in upon his hearers that he has 
within him the making of a great artist He is an at 
tractive appearing lad, in knee trousers, who plays most 
difficult music of the true classical style with exact phras 
ing, fine technic and with a feeling that lifts his work out 
of the mechanical.—Detroit Tribune, November 5 

Young Master Gerome Helmont, in knickerbockers, is 
already a great violinist. He won the audience by his 
brilliant work as a performer and captivated all by his 
simplicity and grace. He was excellent in all his numbers 
and probably most successful in his rendition of the alle 
gro movement from the De Beriot concerto, in spite of a 
broken string, which required an exchange of instruments 


in the midst of it. His bowing is wonderfully good, his 
tone pure, mellow, sonorous, free from scratching or 
twanging. His double stopping satisfactory and he is 


clever in harmonics. It is pleasant to note that he has no 
passion for the vibrato, but uses it with excellent taste 
and moderation.—Elmira Daily Advertiser, November 2 


Chicago Orchestra’s Finances. 
Nov 7 


tra have made up a deficit of $30,000, the 


CHICAGO Garantors of the Chicago Orches 


sustained 


losses 


by the orchestra last season. A surplus of $17,000 was 


collected, and will be used as a working capital. Allison 
Armour heads the list of contributors with a check for 
$5,000. 

Mr. and Mrs. Culp-Kiehl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Culp-Kiehl, distinguished musicians from 
Germany, are new arrivals in New York, and are guests of 
Mme. Anna Lankow. Mrs. Culp-Kiehl is a very fine so 
prano singer and a teacher of high standing, while het 


husband is a most skillful contrabass player and flutist 
They purpose to make New York their home 


ALMA 


POW 





t 


rao 





Address VICTOR THRANE, decker Building, New York, 








Wagner Letters. 


HEN the Swedish Ladies’ Quartet, of which Madame 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Rosenthal Beaten by the Pianola. 








MANY a . . 
Peterson, now a vocal teacher in Worcester, was THE Virtuoso’s SurprisE—AtT Last Meets His Equal 
. 2 Ty » , » . » : 7 > 2 
one of the founders, gave a concert in Bayreuth, Richard [ne PIANoLA PLays THE PIANO wiTH Artistic Feel 
as been Wagner and his family were present. He gave the signal ING AND DiscRETION—AN ACCOMPLISHMENT HITH 
o many for the applause, and after the end of the concert he in- ERTO IMpossIBLE—RosENTHAL CAPTIVATED 
ébut in vited the quartet to his villa, Wahnfried, near Bayreuth [He A®ontaN COMPANY COMPLIMENTED 
4 great The ladies were received most cordially by their host, wh« 
~reated wore the velvet cap familiar to all who have seen his pic LITTLE comedy was enacted at the house of Henry 
created I : 
” Be- tures, a black velvet coat and a big, artistically tied red Wolfsohn, the well-known impresario, last evening 
hus far . silk bow. The conversation turned on Northern music, There was only one act, but it was thrilling 
and Wagner expressed his great admiration for August At their cozy residence, at 131 East Seventeenth street, 
I } 
tanding Séderman, with whose compositions he was familiar. The Mr. and Mrs. Wolfsohn and their daughter entertained a 
1 all to Swedish Wedding March and especially the Peasant Wed ompany of friends at dinner. There were a number of in 
' Ht ding Dance pleased him very much. The last part with vited guests: Mr. Winkler, Mr. Tretbar, of Steinway & 
) arc ¢ 1 1 , — 
none the fugue he considered quite origina At this opportu- Sons; Miss Dutassy, pianist; Mrs. Kerker, mother of Gus 
full of nity Madame Peterson produced her autograph album, Kerker, the composer, &c. But the guest in whom the in- 
e ordi- which she hoped to inaugurate with the name of the great terest of the evening was centred was Moriz Rosenthal, the 
s vl master. Wagner, going to his writing desk scribbled muscular Roumanian pianist, whose performances have ex- 
¢ " e 
“ye something quickly on the first page. While doing so he cited the wonder of musicians in two continents 
,0W ° : . “1 ‘ 
e this smiled and returned the book. What was the joke? What Competent judges agree that among all pianists, living or 
uishing had he written? This dead, it is doubtful if any one has approached him in tech 
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TRANSLATION il migl Other pianists may excel in this or that, but 
To Madame Peterson, Heartily Including Her Com- When it comes to all the details of execution the greatest of 
sag . panions virtuosi have to lie at his feet 
»y his : - 
by his (The music is the first five measures from the Bathing It is here that the point of the story comes. Toward the 
imbers scene in Wagner’s opera “Die Nibelungen’.) end of the dinner, as the coffee was about to be brought in, 
e all Thus swim the German maide ns on the Rhine. How do the doors were thrown open, ostensibly for ventilation, and 
i olf yours swim in Sweden? If equally well as the four Swed , : - : m 
: the strains of Rosenthal’s contrapuntal study on the Chopin 


ish ladies sang to-day in 








Jayreuth then I wiil give them 


a ie the prize RICHARD WAGNER D flat waltz came floating downstairs from Mr. Wolfsohn’s 
ing or BAYREUTH, January 7, 187%. Steinway grand and fell upon the ears of the guests. Ina 
he is In bidding the ladies good-by Wagner saw them to the moment the pianist was upon his feet 
has no door, and passing through the large vestibule the ladies Ha, what is that? Who plays that? That is my valse 
! apn said among themselves TI would be an excellent place But it is not my tempo.” 
soda to sing in. Let us try it. Give us the tune While Wag- Here the mysterious player almost doubled his tempo. 
ner was in the midst of sentence the quartet began to This was too much for the great virtuoso. “It is the devil,” 
sing Kiicken’s “Slumber in the Shade of the Night.” he said. Then he came bounding up two flights of stairs 
rches Wagner, quite overpowered by the surprise, suddenly with the agility of a schoolboy 
tained leaned his head against the wall (there were no chairs in With staring eyes the pianist rushed into the room from 
= wa the hall), which inspired the young ladies to sing as they which the sounds issued, followed by the entire company, 
MI _— never did before. With tears in his eyes he said thereafter: who had left their coffee, cigars and cordial to see who the 
*k for “Thank you, my good friends. Give me your album wonderful player could be 
again for now I want to write in it.” And thus the second What they saw was an insignificant looking instrument 
page is written: with an oval top standing before the piano. Suspended 
from 
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(TRANSLATION 


In ADDITION. 


The dear Swedish singers sang 
under my roof 


quite unique and was extremely touching. 
God bless you, ye good ones! 


us all deeply. 





WAHNFRIED. 






ters—an almost priceless souvenir 





to me another serenade 


I declare that it sounded most beautifully, 


It has moved 
R. W. 


Madame Peterson has the album with the original let- 


over the keyboard were groups of tiny little fingers execut- 


ing octave runs and trills with extraordinary accuracy, 
delicacy and speed. 

An innocent looking operator sat before it working for 
dear life at a pair of bellows, increasing and decreasing the 
speed at will, and controlling the shading by ingenious de 
The shouted astonishment 


he said 


vices pianist fairly with 


“What is this thing?” 


Mr. W ! ey W ed e came forward 

This is the Pianc 

Rosenthal beaten! Rosenthal beaten by the Pianola!” 
Delight and mystificat truggled on the pianist’s 
yuntenance 

Play agair y study Now, quicker, he said, wav- 
g | hand irk t und stamping with his feet 














Quicker yet. St juicker There! That is my tempo 
Now (in Ge n) wer in the middle part, adagio 

He s to play wet ‘ idle part said Miss 
W 

Five es d ed y the Studie” at 

Rosentha < d r M grew 

W ond il! < R tl Ger n W onder 
ful! WI) : t How 1 é st 

I w y Mr. W s ind go out on 

‘ d g g R i er 

\ shout iughter followed As t gars and coffee 
were serve nd [ to de for more, the 
ler trat played i 1 s Rosenthal mean 
wl tanding at e and excitedly indicating the 
temp d shading: H t etude Si oiseau j’etais’’); 
I t Hungarian Rhapsodies, Nos. 2 and 14; Moszkowski 
etude, op. 24 N I, & 

I will buy one at é r my sister,” said the pianist 

She painter \ She | music, but she 
cannot play, and this w give her gr pleasure Where 
S pl c 

We w go there « lay d hear n € pieces—also 
the A ’ said Mr. W hr It i great thing, 
too 

The ’ vas plet 1 whe the party broke 
up, at 11, everything had been replayed two or three times, 
the p t t of the tle wv r exciting increased 
ntereat % he ¢—New % Sur 

From the Lankow Studio. 

Miss M n Gelder, who re tly ide her first ap- 
pe t Ber dw was so favorably 
spoken of b Ir. Flos é vas called by telegraph to 
A mste ing Ques Wilhelmina wanted to 
hear af I I vhauser.’ 

About Miss van Gelder’s appearance the Niewws van den 
ag 5 the & wing 

Hollar e Oper last night gave Wagner’s 

I eT Ml n Gelder as guest Every 
ne! bere« us scientious artist from last 
ye eason, when e had t best success of the lady 
sing Her studying Wagner roles in Bayreuth for 
sol nths mewhat settled her mastership in 
handling the whole technic « cal art and acting the 
part. Her diction very distinct, so that each word ut- 
tered learly audible Her interpretation has in a 
measure received an objectivity, which is exceedingly 
greeabk r the listener. Her voice is very beautiful, her 
cting simple but very pr ilso her quiet by 
play. In short, Miss n Gelder stands out as a ripened 
artist, whose appear sure I igl vill give pleasure 

ways rT. De Lange 

Miss van Ge r wi guest” t winter to get more 
elaborate ideas from a artist centres 

\ future prima donna, who will make a mark in art also 
s Miss Martha Hofacker, who is in negotiation with the 
Castle Square Opera Company. Her next dates for con 
cert are 

M rt Verein, November 13; Paterson Arion, Novem- 


I 
», N 


ber 14; Hoboken Quartet Clul ovember 16; Brooklyn 
St. Cecilia, November 20; Schweizer Mannerchor in Phila- 
delp! November 2 4 concert in church in Philadel- 
phia, N« ber 28 

Mrs. Beatrice Flint-Bowman will make her first public 


Terrace 


Wilk. 


N 
Zither Clu 


ywember 13, it 


b Mr 


appearance 
director 


Garden, at the 


with great success at 


Sang 
Lodge several ngs, and will on 


’ id I 501 sing 
December 10 in a neert at the Ma Hall 


nnerchor 


ippearances 


Hoboken Quartet 


orelie.” 


Solo Violinist. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


636 Columbus Av., near 90th St., 
NEW YORK, or 


WOLFSOHN'’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 Bast 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. BERNHARD BOEKELMAN 





begs to announce that he will resume Teaching after his return 
from Europe—about the beginning of January Letters may be 
addressed to T. C. BOEKELMAN, 106 West 45th Street, New York 


or Miss BELLE SCRIBNER, same a idres 
BERNHARD BOEKELMAN, 
106 West 45th Street, New York City. 


City 














SPRINGFIELD. 





SPRINGFIELD, Il, October 7, 18?8, 
NLY a few years ago Springfield was given no 
place whatever in the minds of professional musi- 


cians, and troupes of high standing rarely consented to 


stop for even a “one night’ performance on account ol 
both the coldness and unappreciation ot the audiences 
they met here; but now Springfield is sharing with all 


this region in the growing enthusiasm in the high art of 
music “evidenced by the very noticeable advent now of 
many artists to both lecture on and exemplify music in 
its higher forms 


unusually barren soil for mu- 


Still, notwithstanding the 
sic (rich for corn and agricultural uses), as the rose blos- 


soms in the desert so in this desert region for art has yet 


sprung up a remarkable number of rare music al exotics 
The talented Prof. John De Motte, psychologist and 
metaphysician, asked a young musical genius from this 
region what produced her ability to compose, to his 
mind, her sublime musical creation. He said “What is 
there in Springfield to foster and nourish such a gift? 
The young artist, who, I need not say, had met 


with no personal encouragement here, laconically replied: 
“Mud.” But the past history of Springfield musically is 
only —_ ir to most of our Western towns 

‘ason for the past lethargy toward this art is that 


The 
her sane have been more highly cultivated in every 
other art—painting, literature, languages, &c.—than the 


But now there are quite a number 


“art divine” of music 
and the appreciation of music 


of professional artists here, 
is rapidly growing 

Lectures and from abroad are beginning to in- 
clude Springfield in their routes. The Star Lecture 
Course for the past two years has introduced some fine 
musical entertainments. 

The first concert opens November 9 with the Temple 
Quartet. This organization will doubtless endeavor to 
give a high-class concert at that time, as they were un- 
fortunate in the entertainment given by them here two 
years ago, owing to the sickness of one of their members 
obliging them to entirely change their program, which 
consequently fell far short of the high standard of musi- 
cal numbers ee 


artists 





Later in the month William Armstrong is to give one of 
his charcteristic lectures here, assisted by Springfield’s 
favorite soprano, Miss Bessie O’Brien, of whom THE 
Courter has made previous mention when she was study- 


ing with Madame Marchesi 

Springfield seems to feel a certain proprietary right to 
take pride in Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, both because 
this is the home of her husband’s family and her young 
niece and pupil now studying with her, and because before 
Mrs. Wilson had become so firmly established as the great 
artist that she is her singing was so greatly admired here. 


And Springfield is proud of brave Martha Koenings- 
man, who under great stress struggles for her musical 
career, and the brave, quite litthe English woman—her 


first teacher—Miss Sommer. 

The former pupils here of Rose Mansfield Eversole 
mention with pride that they once took lessons from the 
gifted girl-artist before Chicago claimed her. 

The Woman’s Club, of Springfield, has a “musical sec- 
tion,” and as much study 1s outlined for the year’s work 
the members will doubtless grow in enthusiasm 

“Recital programs” are to be given, consisting of vocal 
and intsrumental music, and “special programs.” As 
the principle underlying the foundations of the Woman's 

Club is to encourage women workers especially, I doubt 


al 
also 








pon that Springfield’s club women of the musical section 
will when engaging artists for concerts remember those 
who have gone out from their midst—Miss O’Brien, Miss 
Koeningsman, s Eversole—and not go _ scouring 
around for lesser lights at the expense of these brave home 
women 

I have been enabled through the courtesy of Prof. J. B. 
Barnaby’s sister to give to his many Springfield pupils a 
short account of his experience wtih the noted London 
teacher Randegger: 

In the early spring of this year Mr. Barnaby, accom- 


panied by his gifted pupil John Miller, also of Springfield, 


set off for Europe 


Mr. Miller has since then been studying with Shakes- 
peare, and it will interest his friends to hear that his voice 
has developed into a pure, high tenor, “quite the best 


voice’”’—so Shakespeare assured Mr. Barnby—that he had 
among his present pupils 

Mr. Barnaby has been fortunate in “discovering” a num- 
ber of promising stars. Miss O’Brien was also his pupil 
until she went to Paris 

Asaspecial mark of favor to Mr. Barnaby Randegger 
invited him to accompany him to his summer home, Hen- 
don, an ideal English country place, forty-five minutes by 
’bus from London. 

Here Randegger, a white-haired man of sixty-five years, 
but looking fresh and young, passes the summer months 
with his charming wife, a pretty woman of thirty-five or 


six 

Although Mr. Barnaby was strongly urged by Shakes- 
peare to devote himself to operatic work he still intends to 
pursue the to him more congenial work of teaching. 

Apropos of much that has been written in Toe Courter 
regarding * ‘voice placing,” I quote by permission’ Mr. 
Barnaby’s experience with Randegger, as folows: 

“This morning I had a fine lesson of one hour and a 
half’s time. Before I began my lesson the maestro said: 


‘Now, after you have breathed, throat so and so; aie the 


voice so and so’—(indicating where and how)—and in 
that instant much that I had never understood, or, rather, 
what had not always remained with me from time to time, 
was suddenly cleared, and I felt a something I can scarcely 
define what. 

“I began my tones and scales, which he always does 
before beginning the lesson. After I had sung three 
scales he sprang from the piano stool and grabbed me 
in both his arms and exclaimed: ‘You are a singer now!’ 
But I felt it all before he had moved or said a word; and 
then he said: “Now we must make the constant appli 
cation in all our work.” 

“I really cannot tell my delight and his too 
lesson he said: ‘I am as pleased as you are, Mr. 
but I told him I doubted it. He is such a dear.’ 


After the 
3arnaby,’ 


Mr. Barnaby and Mr. Miller return here about Novem- 
ber I5. 
Space prevents my mentioning much other musical 


news of Springfield. I hope another time to mention some 
composers and Prof. Louis Lehman’s work as an orches- 
tral leader, and the church choirs here. 


EvizasetH K. REYNOLDS 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
511 NICOLLET AVENUE, ; 
MINNEAPOLIS, October 20 


T HE pages of a letter may not be the proper place to 

departure of yellow jack and the arrival of 
what I find to be true, and that is, that artisis as a rule 
are the most contented people in the community, and the 
pleasantest people to live among. 

After seven years going in and out among the artists 
of our city, this is my testimony concerning them, and 
I am deeply grateful for the circumstances that placed my 
feet in such a pleasant road. I do not say that artists 
have not their “ups and downs” like other people, but I 
find that the sweetest, truest influences in human life flow 
from an all- absorbing love of art. It contains the holiest 
and highest sentiments ever found within the human soul, 
and the ills and vexations of life are lost sight of 
amid the joys and inspirations of art work. 

Even the piano trade has its art side, which, despite the 
constant jangling of popular airs in the showing off of the 
hundreds of pianos sold and rented in a prosperous house 
like the Metropolitan Music Company, of Minneapolis, 
is not lost sight of. This house is the headquarters for 


isos. 5 


soon 


THe Musicat Courter. I have my desk in a retired part 
of the building (if there be such), and here I meet the 
fraternity who call upon THe Courter correspondent, 


and I often get a glimpse of the musical world through 


other glasses than my own 


Apropos of this subject: A few days ago a young 
musician said to me: “I do not see how you can write 
in such a continual noise.” I replied: “Now, let me tell 
you something that you can ‘pigeon- hole.’ I owe it all 
to the inherited gift of concentration, which, if you do 
not possess it, still it is something you can cultivate 


Amid the multitudinous sounds of this busy house, out- 
side among the teamsters below, and inside, in the piano 
rooms, the music from one studio controls my listening 
faculties, and I find myself studying the ‘Fantasy’ Prof 
W. M. Cross is composing, and trac ing the pretty conceits 
that are weaving themselves into it.’ 

To analyze the ethics of this psychic influence is not 
mine to do at this writing, but its results prompted the 
opening remarks of my letter. 

The various clubs of our city are getting themselves in 
order for the work of the coming season. 

The Thursday Musical opens to-day (October 20), with 
a large increase of membership, and enthusiasm. The 
president, Mrs. H. W. Gleason, has recovered from her 
protracted and severe illness, and once more stands at 
the helm, and into more competent hands the guidance of 
a club could not be placed. To show the work and its ar- 
rangement as already planned I subjoin the following: 


Lapres’ THURSDAY MusICALE.—SEASON oF 1898-99. 


” 


“THE ORATORIO AND CANTATA 


with their representative works named 
basis of the year’s study. Copies of most 
the | ibrary of she club at the studi 

mi: “‘Jephtha”’ (oratorio, 1666). Scarl atti: 
1660) Stradella : “St. John the Baptist’ 


The following composers, 
have been selected as the 
of the works will found in 
[. Italian Writers. Carissir 

“Abraham’s Sacrifice” (o 





(o. 1676) Porpora: “David” (o 1735) Pergolesi: “Orpheus” 
(cantata, 1736) Cherubini: “Amphion” (c. 1786) Rossini: 
“Moses in Egypt” (o. 1818) 

II. German Writers. First Group (Passion Music). Schutz: “The 
Passion of Our Lord” (0. 1665). Handel: “First Passion Ora- 
torio” (1704). Graun: “The Death of Jesus” (0. 1755). Bach: 
“St. John’s Passion” (0. 1720), “St. Matthew’s Passion” (0. 1729), 
“Christmas Oratorio” (1734) 

III. German Writers. Second Group. Handel: “Saul” (0. 1738), 
“Israel in Egypt” (0. 1738), “Th essiah” (0. 1741), “Judas 
Maccabaeus” (0. 1746), “Acis and Galatea” (c. 1720) Haydn: 
“The Creation” (0. 1726), “The Seasons” (0. 1800). 

IV. German Writers. Third Group. Beethoven: “Mount of Olives” 
(o. 1800), “‘Ruins of Athens” (c. 1811). Spohr: “The Last Judg- 
ment” (0. 1812). Weber: “Jubilee Cantata” (1818) 

7. German Writers. Fourth Group. Schubert: “The Sone of Miri- 


am” (c. 1828) jah” (o 


lise and 


Mendelssohn: “St. Paul” (0 
1838), “Hymn of Praise” (0. 1840). Schumann: ‘Para 
the Peri” (0. 1843), “Pilgrimage of the Rose” (c. 1851). 

VI. German Writers. Fifth Group. Wagner: “Holy Supper of the 


1836), “E 





Apostles” (c. 1843). Liszt: “Legend of St. Elizabeth” (0. 1864) 
Bruch: “Fair Ellen” (c. 1869), “Achilles” (c. 1885) jrahms: 
“Song of Destiny” (c. 1873). Reinecke: “Hakon Jarl” (c. 1877). 


Hummel: “Queen of the Sea”’ (c. 1886) 

VII. French Writers. Berlioz: “Damnation of Faust” (c. 1846), 
“Romeo and Juliet” (c. 1839). Saint-Saens: “Christmas Orato- 
rio” (1870), “The Deluge” (c. 1876). Gounod: “The Redemp 
tion” (0. 1870), “Mors et Vita” (o. 188s), “Gallia” (c. 1871). 
Thomas: “Carnival of Rome” (c. 1868). Massenet: “Mary Mag- 
dalen” (c. 1873). 

VIII. English Writers. First Group. H. Purcell: “From Rosy 
Bowers” c. 1694). W. Jackson: “The Year” (c. 1785) M 
Costa: “Eli” (0. 1&ss), “Naaman” (0. 1864). W. S. Bennett 
“The Woman of Samaria” (0. 1867). J. Benedict: “Legend of 
St. Cecilia” (c. 1866). G. A. Macfarren: “Songs in a Cornfield” 
(c. 1868). - 

IX. English Writers. Second Group H. Smart: “King René’s 


Cowen: “Rose Maiden” (c. 1870), 
J. Stainer: “Daughter of Jairus’’ (c 

1878). A. C. Mackenzie: “The Rose of Sharon” (0. 1884). C. V. 
Stanford: “The Three Holy Children” (0. 1885). A. Sullivan: 
“The oa of the World” (0. 1875), “The Golden Legend” (c. 
1886). H. H. Parry: “Judith” (0. 1888). 

X. Slavic on Scandinavian Writers. Rubinstein: 
(o. 1870). Tschaikowsky: “Coronation Cantata” (1882). Dvor- 
ak: “The Spectre’s Bride” (c. 1885). Gade: “The Erl-King’s 
Daughter” (c. 1852), “The Crusaders” (c. 1866. Grieg: ‘Rec- 


Daughter” (c. 1871). F. 
“Village Scenes” (c.). 


“Tower of Babel” 


THE MUSICA COURIER. 


ognition of Land” (c. 1865). Svendsen: “Marriage Cantata 
(1873). 

XI. American Writers. First Group. J. K. Paine: “St. Peter” (0. 
1873), “Oedipus Tyrannus” (c. 1881). A. Foote: “Hiawatha” (c. 


1879). F. G. Gleason: “The Culprit Fay” (c ). G. E. Whit- 
Buck: 


Dudley “The Golden 


ing: “Tale of a Viking” (c. 1880). 
Legend” (c. 1880), ““The Light of Asia” (c. 1886). 

X11. American Writers. Second Group. J. C. D. Parker: “Re- 
demption Hymn” (c. 1877) G. W. Chadwick: “The Lily 
Nymph” (c. 1896). H. W. Parker: “Hora Novissima’”’ (c. 1896). 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach: “The Rose of Avontown” (c. 1896). W. 


Patten: “Isaiah” (o 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


1897). 
October 10, 1898. 

The following decision will have an important bearing 
on the future interests of the club: 

“It has been decided by the or aye committee to dis- 
continue the arrangement whereby persons resident in the 
city could obtain admission to the meetings of the club on 
payment of 50 cents at the door. Hereafter no one resid- 
ing in the city will be admitted to meetings of the club 
except on presentation of a regular membership ticket 

‘Mrs. H. W. GLeason, President 
“Miss Bessre A. Brunpace, Corresponding Secretary. 
“Miss NeEtuie P. Hace, Recording Secretary.” 


The chairmen of the various committees are as follows: 

Mrs. Anna Smith Behrens, vocal; Mrs. I. J. Covey, 
concerted vocal; Mrs. F. F. Fletcher, instrumental; Miss 
Margaret Drew, membership; Mrs W. A. Ramsey, recep- 
tion; Mrs. S. S. Brown, house? Mrs. J. H. Chick, execu- 
tive. 

The monthly “teas” will continue to be one of the 
pleasant social features of the year. The club will, as 
usual, bring some distinguished artists from abroad, and, 


as well, engage some of the sch be musicians we have 


among us 





Willard Patten (composer) has accepted the director- 

ship of the chorus 
APOLLO CLU! 

The Apollo Club have formed their plans for study, and 
the engagement of artists for its concerts during the com- 
ing season Among other ambitious works will be 
chorus numbers from ““Tannhauser,” which will be given 
in connection with solos from the same opera, to be sung 
by Madame Gadski at the oncert of the club in 


his concert 


qa tor tn 


i promise of 


November. Ben Davies is 


rhis auspicious inauguration of t 























the other musical treats in store ough the Apollo 
Club. A new departure ] rules made for this 
season is the opportunity given to those interested buy 
eason membership tickets for the privilege of enjoying the 
concerts. Heretofore only the associate membership coul 
obtain tickets, and although this always packed t Ly 
ceum The -atre, still it shut out a very large number who 
would be glad to » subsi ribe to the concerts in this way 

The Apollo ( lub is a fine organization, and is great 
power in pe ea the public taste. Prof Oberhof- 
fer is the conductor ae are some ex and well 
trained voices and musically educated ngers wo 4 
them, and Mi inneapolis is justly proud of her Apollo Club 

THE PHILHARMONI 

This organization has increased its chorus to 150, and 
have begun their rehearsals in earnest. The first concert 
arranged for December 1 will have as soloists Madame 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, the eminent pianist, and George Ham- 
lin, the tenor. The gov 5 String Quartet, of Chicago, 
and a vocalist not yet secur “ appear at the second 
concert. The third concert will introduce to our city 
Mile. Cecile Lorraine and Gwilym Miles, baritone 

We have lost two good singers this fall by reason of 
their going to New York for further study—A P. Ques 


and late of Henne pin Avenue M. E. Church, 
baritone, of the First Baptist Church 


nel, tenor, 
and Oscar Seagle, 


Mr. Seagle, who is a resident of Minneapolis, was ten- 
dered a benefit concert on the evening of October 12, at 
which time the following program was given 
Lend Me Your Aid (Queen of Sheba) ‘ Gounod 


Oscar Seagle 


Gypsy Dances........... eve eee Nachez 
Raymond Shryock 

Ah si ben mio (Il Trovatore)....... Verdi 
A. P. Quesnel 

Rae: TR os6ccceeee Spicker 

Eat BO Bilixccencentvens M enet 
Mrs. W. N. Porte 

Prologue from Pagliacc Le allo 
. E. Fisher 

Scherzo, Op 31...seeeeee- sees Chopin 





Nymphs and Fauns..... a Bemberg 
Mrs. Robert F. Jone 
BORO cccces ju Massenet 
Oscar Seagle 
With ‘cello obligato by O. W. Kutsche 
“Bella figlia dell Amore’”’.... .... Verdi 
Rigoletto Quartet—Mrs. Robert F. Jones, soprano; Mrs 
W. N. Porteous, contralto; A. P. Quesnel, tenor 
C. E. Fisher, baritone 
Slumber Song - aden Mozart 
The Little Bird. (Swedish Folk Song) ne Soederberg 
Oscar Seagle. With male choru 


Mr. Seagle was assisted by Mrs. Maud Ulmer Jones, so- 
prano; Mrs. W. N. Porteous, contralto; A. P. Quesnel, 
tenor; E. Fisher, baritone; Raymond Shryrock, violin- 
ist; O Ww Kutsche, ’cellist; Emil Oberhoffer and Hal 
S. Woodruff, pianists, and a picked chorus from the Apollo 





Club, of which he is a member 

The concert was a success and the immense audience a 
fitting testimony to the high esteem in which Mr. Seagle 
is held in our city. It is with regret that we bid good- 


own 
was 


although to their 


by to so many of our good singers, 
Paul, 


advantage. Mr. Quesnel, whose home is in St 


given a testimonial concert in that city, which, I am told, 
was in every way a pronounced success 

As some leave us others come, and one of the latest ac- 
quisitions is J. Hjort, tenor, late of Lacrosse, Wis 


with the Metropolitan Music 
Scandinavian correspondent 


MABELLE LOUISE 


BOND 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert, Recitals and Musicales. 


CONCERT DIRECTION: 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
501 & 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mr. Hjort is connected 
Company as salesman and 
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He is a cultivated singer, oratorio work having his spe 
which his strong tenor voice and 
He has sung 


torios, and 


cial attention, and tor 
musical sympathy particularly adapt him 
the tenor solos in most of the well-known or 
is at present studying Beethoven's “Mount 
which will be given in Minneapolis this season under the 
auspices of the Scandinavian Choral and Or« hestral Asso 

tion. He is at present tenor soloist at St. Mark's Epis 
Church, and the first tenor of the Metropolitan Mal 


of Olives,” 





Concert Com 


fi “OT rt 
1 oncert 


andinavial Ladies 
Hinton man: \ 
vening of October 6, at Vania Hall 
Normana 


1 
et 1s excepuonally good I 
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S$ ant this - ‘ t hefore she started or 
ibition truly pitiful \s 

ies she is interesting Mu 
ess, particularly 

‘Semiramide,” withou 
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tuture ot the 
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of the matter at present 





t work on various plans for the 
money backing of the concerts, and will have me inter 
esting reports to make at at rly day 

The most in nt musical happening of Maine for the 
early season e€ opening « he Bangor Symphony 
course last Monday night, October 31, by the Pullen Sym 

\f " - } 


phony Orchestra, H. M. Pullen conducto This was the 


program. 


Overture t Rie Wagner 
iphor I et r 

1 from ¢ c Bize 

ct 1€ Leybacl 

from the B f New York Kerker 





Wasgatt, soloist 


Dr. O. E. 


The Pullen Orchestra, recruited from the ranks of loca 

only two or three of whom are professi 
doing a work peculiar to itself and ex 
ty. The conductor, the best orchestr: 


players 





cians 
to its local 
in the Sta 
an orchestra of as many 
winters ago the first concert was played in 
Hall with the soon and many 
other of the instruments which the itan conductor 


1 
deems it necessary to have before the opening of any con 





te of Maine. three years ago set about organizing 
pieces as he could find Thr 


Bangor City 





piano, at d minus oboe bas 
metropol 


cert 

New instruments and men have been added from time 
to time, and the programs have been growing in merit and 
in the quality of the works allowed places on them The 
sprinkling in of light and classic music is a necessity in 
order to secure the proper financial support, and, in view 
of the admirable results obtained from the plan, no apolo 
gies are necessary The orchestra has grown in three 


years of steady improvement to be the centre and source 


serving 


programs, 


It 


this M sine 
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No wonder churches like tl Jesuit Notre Dame de 
I Secour and St. Stephens where the Catholic clergy 
retain the professional singers ré vded ever 
Sunday and feast day. A crusade should be started against 
this unjust and uncalled for attempt to substitute for p d 
hoirs volunteer choirs 
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set. are still in the air. The five artists were tendered a re- One cannot but notice at these recitals the delighted faces w armth <« 
cep < by Mrs. = Chittenden, — of the Tues- and involuntary tokens of appreciation. Hall last evening, when J. Melville Horner, baritone, ap- 
day Musicale, under whose auspices the concert was given - gee f , peared in his first song recital here. Mr. Horner, whos 
Mr. Carnegie’s gifts < se whic d an 1g F : c es: — 
Gertrude May Stein has been here this fall, and people . r. Carnegie’s gifts and those which accompanied and residence is now in Boston, renounced light opera some 
are glad she is coming again December 9. followed them by others are doing a great work for social jonths ago, and has since studied for the concert hall; 
_ The Pas quali Concert Company gave an entertainment good all through this section of country. For, let no and it may be said without further ado that he is to be 
Thursday evening. Ernest Gamble, who was here with one suppose that only Alleghenians and Pittsburgers are congratulated upon the opening of his new career. He 
the Verlet Opera Company last season, was received again e : ss , -hose a program nov oug ‘ : . sicz 
mee trot i os 8 here benefited, a larger public still is reached and helped - h fe ae : ti 1 _ » —_— ee toe - = F oe a 
t i ) iia M - scnotar, ¢ so varied as to afford his Capabilities e mos 
Madame Gadski will sing here November 17 in the first toward all “things that are lovely and of good report. exhaustive tests. The distinguishing charcteristic of Mr 
concert of a series managed by Alfred Hofmann. Miss No. 1 Horner’s voice is its fine resonance; not of the robusto 
Florence Taylor, of Detroit, will appear as piano soloist. Omcat COMPOSITIONS. order, but so firm and virile as to constitute at once an 
N. J. Corey gave a free organ recital at the Fort Street " S excellence and a great danger. Ifa few some 4 of unfavor- 
Presbyte rian Church Monday evening, assisted by R. M. a eau ig ore et as adabnt = ao able criticism are to be permitted of a performance which 
Muller, of New York. Mr. Corey will give a series of <3" ante anc egretto in A. a hae late ugout was on the whole admirable, they can be only that an oc- 
recitals, a similar effort last spring having met with appre- Prelude and —_— in C Minor, No. 6, vol. 2... nese Bach casional strenuousness, an explosive strength which comes 
tiation : ST SMES 0.6 ccs cence ng sca Whe wade eee ces E. Bossi of a superabundance of physical gifts at times mars or 
The Bendix Concert Company will give an evening of Scherzozo care 606 ae tegie SRS Cee? : Fumagalli obliterates the shadings of his work \ defect arising 
music November 15 at Harmonie Hall, with Mrs. John- March de Féte............-. cece ereeeeeeece Boellmann from such a source will in time work out its own exter- 
stone Bishop, soprano; Mildred Webber, harpist, and TRANSCRIPTIONS BY FREDERIC ARCHER. mination. So many times, however, did Mr. Horner put 
Hans S. Line, pianist. BERTA OLIVE SHERROD Theme and Variations (first orchestral suite)..Moszkowski his legato to the test and so often, in the gentler passages 
Intermezzo (second orchestral suite)............ Lachner did his tone soften to the delicacies of his interpretatic 
: I f his interpretation, 
Organ Recitals. SEN SL sidan eva uw + getuksows a areal ......Verdi with only a diminution of volume and not a shade of loss 
bata de e T . aia olitnns . , : 
Sieceendc. Pa. Gadber Os ta0e ee > , * we tla dak iat , = “ = — r. mer sy pe the rw rough finish of 
ener i . verture, ‘“Love’s Triumph”.......... .....Wallace his ability t . eyo! lich criticism 
ARNEGIE LIBRARY in Allegheny, Pa., was founded : ee kin ily H a “ aie ht _— pooner rs th - _ 
' : aay, ¢ — Indl} e sings with his head e possesses the ac- 
and in highly successful operation for several years No. 2. complishment, indispensable if he would be successful in 
before the Pittsburg Carnegie Library was built. ORGAN COMPOSITIONS the field of song recital, of telling the story of his text with 
As city organist of Allegheny, H. P. Ecker gave his 400th Organ Overture se awd cara Hollins such a blending of musical and poetic intelligence that the 
F : a ; . » o. impression s audien is of th ‘ceptior Z 
recital on the beautiful Roosevelt organ in Carnegie Music Ce IIE on 6s cca edocewsvuscs deg desece cs pression upon his audience i the reception of a 
Eall there sod ter beilli ee pany ee a FORIMIONS COPIGIIINE «00 o.5- cus caresses Lcecessese+Wely beautiful idea ‘ 
ull there, assisted by brilliant vocal anc instrumental so- Concert Fantasia on a Welsh Air..................0- Best . Waiving the two Schubert songs, “To Music” and “Au- 
loists, on Saturday afternoon, October 29, at the usual con- TRANSCRIPTIONS BY FREDERIC ARCHER. fenthalt,” the first on the program, and in which singer 
“e 2 ~P . . + 99 y ‘ re rt ‘t in touch 11S if 
cert hour, 3 P. M. Introduction (third act ‘“Lohengrin’”)... , Wagner ind a Mag n og ! ‘ ich, this entertaining gilt 
rT ° = o . . . “er was admira V oO , 1 songs 1e ) 
These weekly recitals by Mr. Ecker on Saturday after- Divertissement (second orchestral suite) ..Guiraud and “Time E : h” in the Nevin songs, “Th Ros sary 
“A : ; y an onatie Col an¢ im¢ nough,” the first” exquisitely dainty; in the 
noons have been listened to for years by deeply gratified 1] ieee scala alight a "Cr 1€n brusqueries of “Mohac’s Field,” a wild thing of Korbay 
: 4 ys llegro Scherzozo eas 7 y 2 _ gee. Bae~ ae AG 
audiences, and it has been highly creditable to him that he Overture. Le Cid Tc and in the dramatic measures of Mrs. Beach’s “Haste, O 
) : ; » 2% NE ne Piper pa eu ens . Lhomas >] ” , ‘ . P 1" ‘ 
has presented to his public so pure and instructive a class EH R - loved [he honest harmonies of Purcell’s “Let the 
pre : f J USSELI Jreadful Engines o ternal ill” for the sin 
of compositions. The soloists who have assisted him from nee = igen <n at Will” force e th pin 
time to time hz 1 k | Is | d stand squarely upon his abilities, and with the sporadi 
ime ne have serves to make these recitals happy an J. Melville Horner. exception already noted, a performance replete with skill 
a Pmories ‘ Je ~—— 3 " - foal at ae sane 1 1 , 
refining memories to all classes attending them. J. Melville Horner, who made his first appearance in /“U PRTasing unxceptionable in lization and bright 
The 232d and 233d organ recitals by Frederic Archer, at > T 7 : ees with fire was the result. Interest hievements of 
the Pittsburg “_— nie Hall (end wl ich, like the . Boston on Tuesday evening of last week, made a most the singer grew as the evening ; d the applause 
tne spDu < egie a i { mic <a Ss re d . ic < —c ace i1¢ 1 } e 1 ° ] ; : F 
96 S ie 11 e those given Dy conspicuous success. He has just been engaged by the which followed the final group ‘ame as a dis 
the city organist at the C aa Hi im in Allegheny, are free Cecilia for their first concert in December, and will doubt- ¢timinating reward 
+ 1] «h neon!) ) toc lac on ‘ ‘ . © . ry 
to all the people), place on Saturday evening and Jess be in demand for oratorio work and the better class Villebichot. 
Sunday afternoon, October 2 { S -lose f . rit] | | } 
te i n, tober 29 and 30. Program inclo ed. of concerts. His reception was well deserved, as he has M. A. de Villebichot, who died lately at the age of seventy 
andeur es nderness ¢ > > > — : : thr } } 
irand ar, veauty, tenderne and strength combined to 4 fine voice and sings with. rare discrimination and intelli- hree be embered as t vrite f gs for Teresa 
make these concerts memorable. gence. by se wi { enough to recall he . thee Rie 
Ne twithstanding the forbidding weather, the Sunday The Boston Transcript has the following to say about "est sacré p un sapet He w ilso a lot of oper 
afternoon recital (No. 233) was very largely attended. his recital: ettas. all now forgotte und 1s three act opera 
Both audience and organist appeared to understand each A chilling physical atmosphere, which threatened all Nabuco,” which was produced, of all places in the world 
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